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THE IRISH REPEAL QUESTION. 


Tue movement now so deeply agitating 
Ireland is, in several of its features, 
too remarkable a passage of contem- 
poraneous history, not to arrest strongly 
the notice and interest of the general 
observer, independent of its peculiar 
claim upon the sympathies of the Ame- 
rican democrat. Such a spectacle has 
certainly never been exhibited before, 
as that afforded at this moment by that 
noble and long-suffering people. We 
have heard a great deal of the power 
of Public Opinion in the present age,— 
this movement appears the most com- 
plete instance yet witnessed of its em- 
bodiment, expression, and application 
to a particular point of action, as an 


actual practical force, sufficient to itself 


and to its object, and fearlessly confi- 
dent in that sufficiency. If it is carried 
out to the end as it has been begun, as 
ithas thus far proceeded,—above all, 
if it shall achieve successfully the great 
national triumph to which it aspires, 
preserving still the white robe of its 
pure moral purpose unstained with the 
desecrating defilement of blood,—it will 
exhibit one of the most beautiful, as 
well as sublime spectacles the world 
has yet had to witness, in all the history 
of the perpetual struggle of Man against 
his Chains. 

We watch its course with a deep 
and anxious interest. Faster and faster, 
nearer and nearer,—like some noble 
ship, land-locked on an iron coast, 
and sweeping on towards the breakers 


which it is either to graze in triumph- 
ant safety or to strew with the shattered 
fragments of its wreck,—we behold 
it approaching the crisis of its fate. It 
seems scarcely worth while to specu- 
late upon the doubtful issue to which 
so brief a period must now bring the 
solution. We ean but hold our breath 
as we strain the eager eye, awaiting 
the imminent moment that is to decide 
whether the pent voice shall burst forth 
in a shout of exulting joy, or find an 
utterance only in the mournful accents 
of lament. But possibly meanwhile, 
distant and feeble though it may be, a 
cheer of encouragement may not be 
wholly useless to strengthen the hearts 
of the gallant crew; nor should the 
voice of any American freeman be 
wanting from that swelling acclamation 
of sympathy whose peal already bur- 
thens every western breeze that sweeps 
across the Atlantic. 

God save and speed them! What 
should any of us care though their 
great leader should so little understand 
all the bearings of a diff cult local ques- 
tion of our own, growing out of the 
peculiar institution respecting which 
those States possessing it are so nerv- 
ously sensitive’ What if O'Connell, 
in common with the general sentiment 
of his country and time, views from his 
trans-Atlantic distance the subject of 
American slavery in alight leading him 
to speak of it in a manner similar to 
that in which he is at the same time 
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denounsing the wrongs of England 
towards his own native land? His abo- 
litionism hys nothing to do with the 
wrongs of Ireland, nor with the remedy 
for them which she and he are alike 
struggling after. With all respect to 
the gentlemien concerned, the demon- 
strations vecently made in some of our 
Southern cities on this point of offence, 


heir Repeal ations 


by dissolving their Repeal Associ 


and withdrawing from the moven 


Irish Repeal, all their expressions of 


sympathy and contributions of more 
practical aid, for the sole and simple 
reason of Mr. O’Connell’s sentiments 
and language on this subject, strike us 
as absurd in the extreme; and as in 
truth far more injurious to ourselves, 
than to those against whom, as an act 
of resentment and hostility, they are 
directed. 

The American reader needs perhaps 
to be ma le to underst ind rather better 
than is generally the case, the true 
meaning and merits of this movement, 
which have indeed been more obscured 
than illustrated by the speeches and 
proceedings of some of the recent 
meetings held in various parts of the 
country, by its enthusiastic, but rather 
hasty and hot-headed friends. On some 
of these occasions we have heard little 
else than the language of blood and 
war, as though it were a revolution of 
violence which was appealing to our 
sympathies. Donations have been 
given for buying “ powder and ball,” 
and the prospect held out of a “ hun- 
dred thousand volunteers” ready and 
eager to follow their pecuniary contri- 
butions, to take part in the anticipated 
struggle of civil war,—with the inti- 
mation hinted, that after crossing an 
ocean it would not be worth while to 
stop short at a petty channel, while the 
three million Chartists of England's 
own tear-bedewed island await but such 
a signal to rise too against their op- 
pression. Against all this, while we 
desire to express the sincere and 
earnest sympathy of American demo- 
cracy with the cause of Irish emanci- 
pation, we cannot omit te record at the 
same time its equal'y sincere and 
earnest protest. Indeed those who 
thus deal with the subject, prove their 
own total and gross misconception of 
the true spirit of the whole movement, 
to which their misdirected zeal cannot 
fail to do much more harm than good. 

Its highest, its peculiarly ennobling 
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idea, as on all occasions declared by its 
head and representative, is its character 
of Peacefulness. Jt is purely a moral 
agitation. ven whule it finds one mode 
of its expression in the collection of the 
physical masses, onascale so stupendous 
us to be scarcely conecivable even Lo our 
American imaginations, familiar as we 
are with vast popular assemblages, it 
at the same time emphatically discoun- 
applying them to 
any other use, than an intense conecen- 
tration of that moral power which 
asserts its own full ability to effect its 


tenances tie ! ot 


whole aim; together with a sublime 
exhibition of the force and unanimity 
of a national sentiment. If a lion is 
introduced upon the scene of action, it 
Is by a little child that it is led. No- 
thing in the nature of rebellion is 
spoken of, thought of. On the con- 
trary, O'Connell has assumed ground 
of even extreme Quakerism. He has 


declared that could he obtain all that 
he aims at for his country at the ex. 
pense of a drop of human blood, he 
would not pay that awful price for it. 


The military array of the ministry, 
against the great moral might of a 
peacefully determined people, he laughs 
at as no less absurd than brutal. No 
attempt is made at any kind of organi- 
zation of a similar character on the 
popular side, such as have not been un- 
familiar to the former history of the 
same unhappy country. On the con- 
trary, he is constant in his cautions to 
the people to beware of affording to 
their adversaries the slightest pretext 
to charge upon them 
the law or disturbance of the peace. 
That O'Connell is himself sincere in 
this position, 1s doubted by few, we be- 
heve.evenof those to whom he and all he 
does are most obnoxious—though whe- 
ther it will be possible for him to carry 
out such a system to the end, with all 
the inflammable materials with which 
he has to deal, is a very different ques- 
tion. It is one consistent with his 
declarations and his conduct for many 
years back, anterior to the present 
oceasion, for which it might otherwise 
be supposed to have been assumed as a 
mask for a different design, like a quaker 
garb cloaking a cuirass. Asa powerful 
opponent of the punishment of death, 
he has made strong expressions of his 
sense of the sacred. value of human life, 
—which may well perhaps, have had 
its origin in the bitter hour when he 
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himself beheld an enemy stretched at 
his feet by the act of his hand. And 
at th period of the Canada rebellion, 
he was on frequent occasions severe 
S the folly 
urgents in 


against what he denounced a 
as well as crime of the in 
having recourse to arms, and launching 
their cause on a sea of blood, instead 
of the 
legal a 


doubt, we epeat, of his sincerity. 


Whether even 


ot power over huis countryine n, Whose 


purer wate of peaceful and 
gitation. here can be no 
his unparalleled degree 


heaving millions he seems to sway a 
the moon the tides of the ocean, will 
suffice to restrain them from all the 
natural impulses of their brave spirits 
and quick hands, remains yet to be 
seen. God grant that he may! But 
if he does, it will be in spite of the 
difficulties created, or ut least increased, 
frie nds, here or 
who, in direct opposition to 


by those intemperate 


elsewhere, 


him and his efforts, send to the Irish 


wople such suggestions and = such 
peo} 


stimulations as those above alluded to. 

The object in view is not, as so many 
seem to suppose, 
the elnpire, the erection of a distinct 
national independence for Treland. In 
nde f d. 


been 


point of population and revenue, 
that beautiful island, which ha 
not more adorned by the 
her daughters than the genius of her 


Le 
sons, would be f illy competent to main- 


ul position of dignity and 


tain a nation 
importance in the European scal 
after the first-rate powers of Franee, 
Austria, Russia and Prussia, the only 
ones that would be entitled to rank on 
the same level with her being Spain 
and ‘Turkey. 


lative separation that is 


But it is merely a legis- 
sought, and not 
a disjunction from the British empire 
and crown. ‘The right of local self- 
legislation, by a domestic parliament, 


in connection still with a common 


executive, is what is demanded, such 
, indeed, existed in I[reland, in full 
force, for a period of nearly twenty 
years anterior to 1800, the date of that 
act of union of which the abrogation is 
now sought. And, in fact, O'Connell 
has even declared himself willing to 
accept of an inferior local legislature, 
subject to the paramount control of an 


as 


imperial parliament, if unable to obtain 
the full restoration of an equal and 
independent parliament,—though with- 
out any pledge of final contentment 


a dismemberment of 


love line SS of 
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with that instalment of right, if not 
found to work satisfactorily. 

The catalogue of grievances of which 
the Irish have to complain under the 
Union, is a longer one than we have 
space, or than there is any occasion for 
us to detail. For this purpose, it is 
unnecessary to go back to the antiqui- 
ties of the subject, though they too have 
their bearing upon even the actual pre- 
sent state of the question, from the con- 
sistent uniformity 
every form of plunder and oppression, 
by which, from the earliest period, the 
Kinglish government of Ireland was 
characterized ; and of which some of the 
fruits, to the present day, are to be found 
in that bitter hatred of [English domina- 
tion rankling yet so deeply in the 
Irish heart. This national feeling, even 
though its earlier roots may have to be 
sought centuries and centuries ago, in 


of ruthlessness, in 


periods whose long-buried atrocities it 
is a worse than idle task to dig up now, 
out of the catacombs of the past to the 
horror and disgust of the present, yet 
constitutes a living and practical politi- 
cal fact, wh'ch the wise statesman ean- 
not cast out of the account as an im- 
portant element in the present question. 
And the period is, indeed, so recent 
down to which the tyrannical rule of 
[reland by the “ English Ascendency” 
continued animated by a spirit little 
better than that of its worst and bloodi- 
est day—the forced relaxation of the 
chain of oppression, link after link, has 
been at once so reluctant and so ungra- 
cious—the remnants and results of the 
old treatment, with that relation of 
conquered subjection and degradation 
on which it was based, are yet so 
many and so galling—that it cannot be 
any subject of surprise that the heredi- 
tary transmission of this feeling, still 
perpetually, in greater or less degree, 
renewed and refreshed, should have 
thus kept it alive, and so deeply and 
thoroughly woven it into the texture of 
the national character. 

The history of the Act of Union itself, 
too, while so recent as to be within the 
memory of many who can relate the 
recollections of those dark and dis- 
astrous days, and traditionally familiar 
to the whole people, presents such a 
mass of abomination and atrocity, of 
which that act was the object and the 
result, that it may be said itself alone 
to constitute the sufficient motive for 
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its own repeal. It should be undone, 
if for no other, because it was so foully 
done. This is a point which no one 
now pretends seriously to controvert ;— 
the utmost extent to which even the 
least scrupulous hireling advocacy can 


proceed, is to palliate or doubt some of 


the worst of its worst features. ‘The 
advantage taken of the exhausted and 
broken condition of the country when 
it lay prostrate after the rebellion as 


after a fresh conquest—the reign of 


terror of that period, with all its mas- 
sacres, military and judicial, and its 
fearful decimation of all that was best, 
bravest and most patriotic in Ireland— 
the cold-blooded art with which that 
unhappy event had been even fomented 
by the government, through its agents 
and spies in the councils of the United 
Irishmen, suffering it to mature to the 
point of explosion, instead of arresting 


it at an earlier stage, for the purpose of 


securing the more victims the more 
effectually within the halter’s noose, a 


policy attended with frightful fruits of 


bloodshed that might have been avoided, 
—and then the mingled fraud and force 
applied to cram the act of union down 
the throats of the Irish parliament— 
the undenied application of about five 
millions of dollars to the work of bribery, 
and six millions to that of the purchase 
of boroughs (money which Ireland was 
herself afterwards made to pay!), in 


addition to an indefinite distribution of 


offices and honors—the armed prohibi- 
tion of all public meetings for protest 
against the measure, and the variety 
of modes resorted to, to punish those 
who exerted themselves in getting up 
petitions against it—the mode in which, 
when the first trial of even all this 
gigantic machinery of wholesale cor- 
ruption and intimidation failed in seeur- 
ing the requisite majority, many whom 
government had been unable to bring to 
the point of selling outright their votes 
against their country, were at least 
bought to resign their seats, which 
were then filled by aliens, many of 
whom were its naval and military 
officers, and all its creatures; so that 
when the measure was at last carried, 


the number of these exceeded that of 


the majority by which the infamous 
policy of Castlereagh and Pitt was at 
last forced through to its foul triumph— 

who, who can rise from the perusal of 


this revolting chapter of the histor y of 


the Union, without assenting to the 
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argument that it constitutes in itself 
the sufficient reason for its own repeal? 
It is no wonder that the Irish should 
continue to cherish an inextinguishable 
hostility to that legislative union which 
rested on such an origin for its basis, 
and be eager and resolute to seize upon 
the first opportunity for its abrogation, 
It was too deeply, too radically tainted 
with immorality to live. If there is 
such a principle of divine retribution in 
polities as in every other department 
of human affairs, by which great wrongs 
entail their own punishment and redress, 
by an inevitable reaction issuing out of 
themselves, it would seem impossible, 
it would seem a violation of all natural 
justice and right, that the eventual tri- 
umph of successful permanency should 
crown and consummate such an act as 
this. 

To these considerations should more- 
over be added that of the essential in- 
competency of the Irish parliament 
thus to give away their country—to 
surrender up its nationality—to extin- 
guish the political existence of their 
own body, and, indeed, the constitution 
of which they constituted the main 
vital element. Even had that parlia- 
ment been a true representative of the 
nation, instead of its mere landed and 
Protestant interest, to the exclusion of 
the great bulk of the people, it could 
never possess such a powe r or faculty. 
This point was thus eloquently urged 
in that body itself by the celebrated Mr. 
Plunket, afterwards Lord Plunket : 


“ Srr —I, in the most express terms, deny 
the competency of parliament to do this 
act. I warn you, do not dare ta@lay your 
hands on the constitutions I tell you that 
if, circumstanced as you are, you pass this 
act, it will be a mere nullity, and no man 
in Ireland will be bound to obey it. I 
make the assertion deliberately. I repeat 
it. Icall on any man who hears me to 
take down my words, You have not been 
elected for this purpose. You are ap- 
pointed to make laws, and not legislatures; 
you are appointed to execute the functions 
of legislators, and not to transfer them; you 
are appointed to act under the constitu- 
tion, and not toalter it; if you do so, your 
act is a dissolution of the government— 
you resolve society into its original ele- 
ments, and no man in the land is bound to 
obey you. Sir, I state doctrines that are 
not merely founded on the immutable laws 
of truth and reason; I state not merely 
the opinions of the ablest and wisest men 
who have written on the science of govern- 
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~went; but I state the practice of our con- 
slitution as settled at the era of the revo- 
tution, and I state the doctrine under 
mhich the house of Hanover derives its 
title to the throne. Has the King a right 
to transfer his crown? Is he competent 
to annex it to the crown of Spain, or any 
other country? No; but he may abdicate 
jit, and every man who knows the consti- 
tution knows the consequence—the right 
reverts to the next in succession. If they 
all abdicate it reverts to the people. The 
man who questions this doctrine, in the 
same breath must denounce the sovereign 
on the throne as an usurper. Are you 
competent to transfer your legislative 
rights tothe French Council of Five Hun- 
dred? Are you competent to transfer 
them to the British parliament? I an- 
swer—No! if you transfer you abdicate, 
and the great origina] trust reverts to the 
people, from whom it issued. Yourselves 
you may extinguish, but parliament you 
cannot extinguish. It is enthroned in the 
hearts of the people—it is enshrined in 
the sanctuary of the constitution—it is as 
immortal as the island which it protects. 
As well might the frantic suicide hope 
that the act which destroys his miserable 
body should extinguish his eternal soul! 
Again, I therefore warn you—Do not dare 
to lay your hands on the constitution; it is 
above your powers.” 


And how flagrantly, how openly in 
contempt of the will of the people, thus 
betrayed and sold by those who had no 
constitutional authority even for their 
own act of corrupt treachery, was this 
measure carried, is manifest enough 
from the following extract from a speech 
of Lord Grey, in 1800. It should be 


borne in mind how much the force of 


its testimony is increased by the consi- 
deration of all the difficulties opposed 
by the government to the popular peti- 
tioning against the union, dispersing 
with the military all public meetings 
convened for the purpose : 


* Twenty-seven counties have petition- 
ed against the measure. The petition 
from the county of Down is signed by 
upwards of 17,000 respectable independ- 
ent men, and all the others are in a simi- 
lar proportion. Dublin petitioned, under 
the great seal of the city, and each of the 
corporations in it followed the example. 
Drogheda petitioned against the union, 
and almost every other town in the king- 
dom, in Jike manner, testified its disappro- 
bation. Those in favor of the measure, 
professing great influence in the country, 
obtained a few counter petitions. Yet, 
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though the petition from the county of 
Down was signed by 17,000, the counter 
petition was signed only by 415. Though 
there were 707,000 who had signed peti- 
tions against the measure, the total num- 
ber of those who declared themselves in 
favor of it did not exceed 3,000, and many 
even of these only prayed that the mea- 
sure might be discussed. If the facts I 
state are true (and I challenge any man 
to falsify them), could a nation in more 
direct terms express its disapprobation of 
a political measure than Ireland has done 
of a legislative union with Great Britain ? 
In fact, the nation is nearly unanimous, 
and this great majority is composed, not 
of bigots, fanatics, or jacobins, but of the 
most respectable of every class in the 
community.” 


(One point alone remains which it is 
worth while to add, to complete this 
evidence of the fact that the union was 
not the act of the Irish people, and that 
it was perfectly understood by those 
whose atrocious criminality of frand and 
violence succeeded in riveting its fet- 
ters upon their necks. It is, that in 
1797, when the country was threatened 
with a rebellion, the military foree in 
Ireland was but 78,995; in 1798, it 
was 91,995; in 1799, it was 114,052; 
and in 1800, two years after the rebel- 
lion, when the union was carried, it 
increased to 129,258  soldiers,—as 
O'Connell styles them, quoting from 
Lord Stafford’s celebrated phrase, 
4 good lookers-on.” 

But does Ireland possess under the 
union such advantages as should con- 
stitute practical present reason for for- 
giving and forgetting the past, and 
acquiescing in a result for the origin of 
which there is no living generation now 
to be held responsible’ The answer 
to this question is easily found, in the 
present wretched state of her people, 
one-third of whom are kept down at or 
close to the very starving point ; in the 
almost total decay of the commerce and 
manufactures which, during the period 
of her independent legislation, from 
1782 to 1800, were active and prosper- 
ous; in the discrimination constantly 
made against Ireland, by the imperial 
parliament, to the advantage of England 
and Scotland, in the extension of mea- 
sures of popular reform, and other im- 
portant acts of legislation; in the in- 
feriority of influence always accorded 
to Irish members by the British minis- 
tries and parliament, in comparison 
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with that exercised by those of English 
constituencies ; in the offensive and 
injurious reluctance habitual to parlia- 
ment to giving the proper time and 
attention to Irish legislation, so as to 
make it not unfrequently necessary to 
appeal to their shame to gain their ear 
at all; in the insignificant proportion 
in which Irishmen are to be found ad- 
mitted within the whole range of the 
public employments and offices, from 


the highest to the lowest, the cases of 


exception being often those earned only 
by infidelity to the cause of their coun- 
try ; in the enormous drain, perpetually 
flowing like a wasting issue of blood, 
consequent on the absenteeism, caused 
mainly by the withdrawal! of the legis- 
lature, and the entire provincial charac- 
ter thus fastened on the country ; in 
the juggling oppression by which, in 
spite of the most solemn pledges at the 
union, the English debt, by the consoli- 
dation of the two exchequers in 1817, 
was saddled also upon Ireland; by the 
slowness with which even such a mea- 
sure of justice as the Catholic Kmanci- 
pation Act was extorted from English 
legislation, which would have been 
long before granted by any local parlia- 
ment of even Protestants; in the con- 
tinued maintainance of the Church Es- 
tablishment, a most galling as well as 


oppressive badge of conquest, at enor- 


mous national expense, and in spite of 
the conscientious and profound hostility 
of seven-eighths of the people ; and— 
to pause in the unending enumeration— 
in the vast disparity existing between 
Ireland and the “ sister island” in the 
proportionate numbers of representa- 
tives in parliament, as well as in the 
extension of the franchise among the 
people. We will not lengthen this 
Article by going into the illustrations 
of all these various points, which lie 
ready enough at hand, with only the 
embarras de richesses. The last one, 
however, is one likely to be peculiarly 
appreciated by the American reader, 
accustomed as he is to feel the right to 
a fair and equal participation in his 
own representative self-government, a 
right so precious and so prized as te be 
secondary to no considerations of ex- 
pediency. 

During the debates on the English 
Reform Bill in 1830, it was unanswera- 
bly shown by Mr. O'Connell, that on 
a just computation of the elements on 
which it was admitted that parliament- 



































ary representation should be based— 
namely population, exports, imports, 
revenue, and rental, estimated com- 
paratively with England—Ireland was 
entitled to at least 176 members, 
whereas the number actually allowed 
her was only 105. In his recent speech 
in the debate on this subject in the 
Corporation of Dublin, some state. 
ments were exhibited of the effect of 

’ { x presentation 
in particular localities, from which we 
derive the following. Wales, with a 
population of 800,000, has 28 mem. 


this gross inequality o 


’ 


bers; in the county of Cork the rural 
population is 713,716, who are repre- 
sented by only two members. So like- 
wise the county Mayo, with half the 
population of Wales, has only two. 
The following table compares five 
Ienglish with the same number of Irish 
counties, the latter being printed in 
italic : 


Counties. Population M’b’rs 
Leicestershire, 197,276 4 
Tipperary, 390,598 2 
Northampton, 179,276 1 
Down, 337,571 2 
Worcestershire, 211,356 4 
Galway, 381,407 2 
Wiltshire, 239,181 4 
Tyrone, 302,945 2 
Aggregate English, 953,770 20 


Aggregate Irish, 2,116,177 10 
That is to savy, where one member is 
allotted to less than 48,000 of English 
population, the same only is allotted to 
upward of 211,000 of “ mere Irish,” 
making one of the former equivalent 
to about fo ir anda half of the latter. 
And the following exhibits the disparity 
in the numbers of electors in the two 
countries, which ought to bear in both 
a similar ratio to the numbers of the 
rural population. It is for three coun- 
ties in each country similarly arranged 
as above s 


Counties Rural pop. Reg. elec. 


Westmoreland, 43,464 4,392 
Cork, 713,716 3,835 
Bedford, 88,524 3,966 
Antrim, 316,909 3,487 
Hereford, 95,977 5,031 


Galway, 381,564 3.061 


Aggregate English, 227,965 13,389 
Aggregate Irish, 1,412,189 10,383 


That is to say, the elective franchise 
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is so arranged that while in the above 
English counties (and we have no 
means at hand for a more extended 
comparison), it is possesse d by one in 
every seve nteen of the rurz al popula- 
tion, in the Irish counties it is possessed 
by only one in every I 36—making one 
of the former equivale nt to 
the latter. 

In illustration of the allusion above 
made to the disfavor shown by English 
government to Ireland and the Irish in 

all the patronage of public employ- 
ment, we are induced to quote the fol- 


lowing article from a recent number of 


the “ Dublin Mail: ” 


“ ENGLISH PATRONAGE OF IRISHMEN. 

« We need not persevere in re-stating 
our own crude views, opposed as they 
evidently are to those of a * heaven-born 
minister,’ but we may just mention that, 

“ The Archbishop of Dublin is an Eng- 
lishman. 

«“ The Chief Administrator of the 
poor-law is an Englishman. 

* The Paymaster of Irish Civil Services 
is a Scotchman 

“The Chief Commissioner of 
Publie Works is an Englishman. 

“The Teller of the Irish Exchequer 15 
an Englishman. 

“The Chief Officer of the Irish Con- 
stabulary is a Scotchman, ost- 
“The Chief Officer of the Irish P 

Office is an Englishman, 

“But the Times may perhaps observe, 
‘True, but all this is only the elucidation 
of our plan for 
preferment unsparingly, impartially, and 
honestly.’ Scotchmen and Englishmen 
are placed in office in Ireland, and Irish- 
men, in return, in Scotland and England, 
in order to draw closer the bonds of Union 
between the three united nations. Again 
let us see how facts actually stand. 
There are— 

‘€ Cabinet Ministers— Englishmen, 10, 
Scotchman, 3—Irishmen, 0. 

* Lords of the Treasury—Englishmen, 
4—Scotchman, 1—Irishman, | 

“Secretaries of the Treasury—Eng- 
lishman, 1 —Seotchman, 1. 

“ Clerks of the Treasury—Englishmen 
or Scotchmen,11—2 Mr. Fitzgerald [quere 
an Irishman], 1 

* Members of the Lord Steward’s and 
Lord Chamberlain's departments of the 
Royal Household — Englishmen and 
Scotchmen, 225—Irishmen, 4. 

* British Ministers to Foreign Courts 
—Englishmen and Scotchmen, 13 1—Irish- 
men, 4. 

* Collector of Excise is a Scotchman. 


Irish 


Trish 


eight of 


unbarring the gates of 
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‘Head of the Revenue Police is an 
Englishman. 

“ Second in command is a Scotchman. 

** Persons employed in the collection of 
the customs, &c., are English and Scotch- 
men—in the proportion of thirty-five to 
one. © Poor-Law Commissioners—Eng- 
lishmen, 3—IJrishmen, 0. 

‘We presume these facts show that 
the natives of the three kingdoms are al} 
placed upon an equal footing, the chances 
of access to preferments to an Englishman 
or Scotchman in Ireland, being, in the 
few instances that have occurred to us 
while writing, as 6 to 0; while the pro- 
bability of an Irishman obtaining place 
in England appears, from an analogous 
calculation, to be in the proportion of 
491 to 10, or as 1 to 50,” 


A few figures, which we derive from 
the very able and ample debate in the 
corporation of Dublin, above referred 
to, will exhibit in a strong light the 
comparative prosperity of the country 
at the two periods, the one of self- 
legislation from 1782 to the Union, and 
the other under the Union. ‘The num- 
ber of tradesmen in Dublin in 1800 
was 61,075; the number existing in 
1834 was 14,446,—of whom there were 
then idle 4,412, showing a decrease of 
51,041. The reports of the Repeal 
Association abound with evidence 
respecting the decay of manufactures, 
not in Dublin alone, but in all parts 6f 
the island, and afford unequivocal proof 
that the main sources of occupation 
are cut off from the great body of the 
people. The exports of live cattle and 
corn have also increased, and that in a 
great degree. While the aggregate of 
all exports remains about the same, 
there has been a large increase of the 
population, and the nature of the ex- 
ports has in a great degree changed, 
from articles representing industry and 
profitable employment for large masses, 
to live provisions, representing but 
little of such employment, and now 
withdrawn from the sustenance of 
those who produce them, to minister 
to the foreign luxuries of their absentee 
landlords. The returns of one of the 
great cattle fairs show this point very 
strikingly. At Ballynasloe Fair the 
quantities of sheep and horned cattle 
for two several years were as follows : 


Year. Sheep. Horned Cattle 
1799 77,900 9,900 
1835 62,400 8,500 
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Taking Ballynasloe as an index, Ire- 
land had for sale in 1799 more cattle 
than in 1835. A statement of the ex- 
ports of cattle in those same years 
shows the following enormous increase : 


¥ ear. Sheep. Horned Cattle. 
1799 800 14,000 
1835 125,000 98,000 


So that the great bulk of what was 
consumed by the Irish people them- 
selves in 1799, was exported in 1835. 


Let the reader put together for himself 


these three elements of computation, 

namely, 

Great decrease of export of products 
representing industry ; 

Great increase in export of live pro- 
visions before consumed at home; 

Great increase of the population, 
simultaneous with so much less em- 
ployment and so much less food ;— 

and he will need no further commen- 

tary on the awful fact disclosed by the 
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Poor Law Commissioners that one- 
third of the people were starving or 
subsisting on charity. 

The following comparative state. 
ments respecting the two countries, 
(which we put together from tables 
derived from Mr. Spring Rice’s Trish 
Poor report, the testimony of an ene. 
my), exhibit strikingly the fruits of 
domestic and of foreign legislation on 
the general prosperity of a country, as 
shown in the consumption of the com. 
forts of life. ‘The large increase jp 
all these articles, corresponds with 
abundant other conclusive evidence of 
its rapidly rising prosperity within the 
period in question, on which it is unne- 
cessary to dwell, it being a point un- 
disputed from any quarter. ‘The rela- 
tive increase In the two countries upon 
the consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, 
tobacco, wine, from 1785 to the Union, 
and again from the Union to 1827, was 
as follows: 


Before. After. 
Tea—England . : - 45 per cent. 25 per cent 
Ireland ‘ ‘ 84 $6 24 66 
Correr.—England . ‘ ieee. cae 1800 | * 
Ireland . * 600 “ 100 66 
Svucar.—FEngland . ‘ :. = 26 « 
Treland ‘ ‘ pe ie: 66 1b . 
Togpacco.—England . ; . 64 « 270s 
Treland ; - ee: = 37 é< Decrease. 
Wine.—England . ; nae. 24 «6 
Ireland p . amr 45 “& Decrease. 


Upon all these articles the relative 
increase is greater in Lreland than in 
England within the first period ; while 
within the second the the 
case,—in the two last articles the de- 
crease in Ireland, notwithstanding the 
increase in population, points signifi- 
cantly to the increasing poverty of 
alike the middle and lower classes ; and 
the whole table salutary 
lesson to all those who would regard 
alien legislation as more favorable to 
the prosperity and growth of a country 
than independent self-government. 

On the shameful way in which Ire- 
land has been cheated in the matter of 
the public debt, we will not pause to 
dwell. She has been saddled with a 
participation in upwards of four hun- 
dred millions of England’s old debt, in 
violation of the solemn agreement of 
the act of union, besides being involved 
in all the extravagance of England’s 
subsequent wars and debts—in which 


reverse 18 


suggests a 


she would never have plunged of her 
But for the union, the 
comparatively small debt she brought 
to it would have been long ago paid 
from the surplus of her own revenues, 
inferior as the latter have been to what 
a continuance of her former prosperity 
would have made them ;—independent 
of the terrible drain of absenteeism, 
which has increased, from five millions 
of dollars, to twenty-five millions per 


accord, 


own 


anni. 

But enough of all this. It has, per- 
haps, been unnecessary to our object 
of satisfying and convineing the Ameri- 
can mind of the rightfulness of the pre- 
sent movement of the Irish people, yet 
it will not have been wholly useless. 
Great as is the Americans 
attach to abstract political principles, 


value we 


yet the love of order and repose, the 
conservative spirit, is so strong with 
us, that we always require something 
more—actual, practical grievances and 
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wrongs, heavy to be borne and hopeless 
of redress—to justify popular move- 
ments partaking of a rev olutionary cha- 
racter, or at least to excite any very 
warm sympathy in their behalf. We 
often boast of our own Revolution as 
based on a mere principle,—a principle 
contained, if not in a nut-shell, at least 
in a tea-cup,—yet it may be more than 
doubted whether exactly the same his- 


tory would have had to be written of 


the Revolution if that principle had been 
the sole point of issue, instead of crown- 
ing, as the apex of a pyramid, the 
long accumulation of wrongs and re- 
sentments of which the enumeration 
swells the greater part of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We trust 
that we have said enough, and shown 
enough, to commend the cause of Irish 


repeal to the heartiest sympathy of 


every reader, whether regarding it in 
the theoretical point of view of a prin- 
ciple, or under the more practical aspect 
of a substantial and intolerable griev- 
ance, from which a nation claims most 
justly the right to be relieved. The 
light in which all these results of foreign 
rule must be regarded by the native 
eye, the feeling they must awaken in 
the native heart, it cannot need a word 
of ours to make more obvious or strik- 
ing. Connecting themselves as the Vv 


naturally do with all the traditions of 


the earlier atrocities of the English 


domination, in one unbroken chain of 


consistency in oppression—an oppres- 
sion modify ing only its forms and modes 
under the moulding influences of vary- 
ing circumstances, yet ever essentially 
the same, the same in that hostile rapa- 
city of the spirit in which it has its 
origin, the same in that result of na- 
tional desolation in which its true nature 
stands revealed—they serve to give a 
pertinency y and an uninterrupted modern 
application to even the worst and the old- 
est of the past records of Mnglishtyranny 
and Irish suffering. ‘The sentiment, 
therefore, above spoken, the feeling 
—of national hostility of Englis sh rule, 
which tradition taught from the days 
when the highways were strewn with 
the dead green in the mouth from the 
grass on which perishing hunger sought 
to prolong life, experience confirms and 


renews when it points to the fact of 


one-third of the nation still starving on 
charity in our own day. Like causes, 


like effects—like effects, like causes. 
The two distant points of time become 


bridged by the sad analogy—the two 
widely separated pages of history blend 
together in a sickening identity of hor- 
ror. It is like the constant recurrence 
from time to time, throughout a long 
and intricate piece of music, of the 
same original theme that constitutes the 
pervading basis, the common animating 
idea, of the whole; take it up when- 
ever we will, amid a vast variety of 
mingled sounds that peal upon the ear, 
we can always, alas! distinguish the 
same moan of starving agony, the same 
curse of despairing hate; the same, 
except that—God help poor Ireland !— 
they would almost seem to be worse in 
our day than ever before. 

The principal obstacle existing among 
us, to that earnest and cordial sympathy 
which we desire to stimulate, with the 
noble effort she is now making for the 
vindication of the first and simplest of 
a people’s natural rights, is the idea 
that its success would be followed by 
the erection of a Catholic Church Es- 
tablishmenmt. The main bulk of our 
population being Protestant, among 
whom the number is not small whose 
primary religious passion is simply 
‘no-popery,’—this idea arises natur- 
ally enough from the fact of the vast 
popular predominance of that religion 
in Ireland; and is stimulated to a posi- 
tive degree of dread and distrust from 
the great zeal with which the Catholic 
clergy have entered into the present 
movement, as well among the higher 
ranks of its hierarchy as throughout 
the common mass of the parish priest- 
hood. But every such design or desire 
is repudiated in the most emphatic man- 
ner. ‘The spirit of native patriotism, 
involving naturally a corresponding 
hostility to the foreign rule, which is so 
deep-seated a sentiment in the Irish 
heart, pervades the priesthood no less 
strongly than any other portion of the 
populs ition,—and for the best of seasons, 
obvious enough. Accustomed, too, as 
they are to habits of close intercourse 
and sympathy with their flocks, they 
could scarcely be expected to escape a 
close participation in a popular feeling 
at once so general and so strong—a 
course both natural and _ honorable, 
rather than justifying either censure 


for its Own impropriety or distrust of 


its purity of purpose. As ministers 
they do not cease to be men, as priests 
to be patriots. And if more is needed 
in their defence against this prejudice 
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—of which the expression is frequently 
to be heard—it is contained in the 
ground on which Mr. O'Connell met 
the imputation in the case of an Trish 
bishop who was e¢ nsured in the courst 
of the debate above referred to 


* Talsoregret that Mr. Guinness should 
have thrown out censure against a revered 
and dignified friend of mine, the Right 
Rev. Dr. Feeny. He was certainly guilty 
of no harshness in his censure, but he 
thought it would have been better to have 
avoided it, at least as he confessedly had 
not read the speech of that venerated pre- 
late. He showed his reasons in it for 
coming forward. He stated that he was 
driven to act as he had done from the po- 
verty and distress that surrounded hin, 
and from his knowledge that that distress 
was gradually and daily increasing and 
augmenting. He saw no hope of remedy, 
and no prospect save increasing absentee- 
ism and misery; and as a Christian pre- 
late, desirous to relieve that distress, to 
clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, to 
banish sickness, and to open the prison- 
house, by giving the means of employment 
to the poor by the restoration of the Irish 
gentry, and obliging them to spend their 
rents in Ireland, he felt bound to come 
forward for the Repeal. These were his 
reasons for coming forward to support and 





countenance the repeal agitation; and it 
Was somewhat symptomatic of the times 
to see an Irish prelate presiding at such a 
meeting. He knows little of human na- 
ture who does not know how the gale 
blows when, not a feather, but a flag of 
that kind, is held up to show its bearing 
and its strength.” 


And so far as concerns the danger of 
the institution of a Catholic connection 
between Church and State, on the ruins 
of that Protestant one which it would, 
of course, be one of the first, as it would 
be one of the best, acts of an Irish par- 
liament to destroy, Catholicism in Ire- 
land is so strongly committed, as well 
as wedded, to the principle of religious 
freedom, for which it has so long been 
contending, that there is nothing to be 
apprehended, in this age of the world, 
from that ground of alarm. On 
point, O’Connell’s great Dublin speech 
furnishes two passages, so emphatic in 
their pledges, as well as so fine in them- 
selves, that, notwithstanding their 
length, we are induced to quote them— 
characteristic as they also are of his 
style of eloquence : 


this 
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“T know there are objections raised 
against the Repeal. It is said that there 
would be a Popish ascendency, and that 
you are afraid of that ascendency taking 
place. But it is admitted, though the 
fact is endeavored to be explained ya. 
riously, that the Catholics of Ireland 
stand in the position of having in the 
midst of persecution been three times 
restored to power; and I defy any man 
to tell the name of a single individua} 
whom they persecuted in their turn, J 
will give up the Repeal cause if any one 
names a single individual who was perse- 
cuted by them [hear, hear]. How wel] 
has a modern historian said in speaking 
of the Irish Catholics :—‘ They have ex. 
hibited the strange instance unknown to 
any people on the face of the earth—of 
having never been accused of persecuting 
a single individual. I belong to those 
people. I am a descendant of them, 
Their feelings live in me, and I pronounce 
their voices fromthe grave. I pronounce 
the declaration to be contemptible, the 

ssertion that they ever shall or would 
But you have another 
objection. I have 
argument, that if 
repealed it would re-estab. 

But before ] 
would you not 
have the House of Lords to protect your 
interests? Would not nine-tenths of the 
members of the House of Lords be Protest. 
ants, orI should rather say nineteen-twen- 
tieths of them? You would then havea 
vast Protestant majority in the House of 
Lords to meet any attempt made to estab. 
lish Catholic and you would 
he strong arm of being right, 
your enemies having the wicked- 
ness of being degradingly wrong, and I 
know of no magic in politics like that of 
being right [hear, hear]. But would you 
have no protection in an Irish parliament? 
Have we in this city shown any indis- 
position to elect Protestants? On the 
contrary, we have sought them out and 
requested that they would consent to be 
put in nomination [hear, hear]. We 
looked for Protestants high in character 
and station, and we felt proud in having 
them We offered the selection 
to many more Protestants than those who 
were kind enough to accept it; but 
besides, from the Protestant parts of Ire- 
land you would get great strength. You 
would have in any event a considerable 
Protestant minority, and if any attempt 
was made to treat you unfairly, oh! how 
would not the eloquence of the honor ble 
and learned gentleman opposite [ Alder- 
man Butt] declaim against it. I would 
zo far to hear his vivid eloquence burn- 
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ing and scathing those who proclaimed 
liberality and afterwards violated their 
professions [hear and cheers]. This is 
the band that drew up a petition in favor 
of the Protestant Dissenters of England. 
That petition was twice passed unani- 
mously on the private committee. It was 
passed unanimously in the Catholic Asso- 
ciation, and it was afterwards carried 
unanimously at an aggregate meeting 
of Catholics held in the Clarendon-street 
chapel, where its adoption was proposed 
by a Capuchin friar. That petition was 
presented to Parliament with 800,000 
signatures attached to it, and within three 
weeks after its presentation the Protestant 
Dissenters of England were liberated 
{loud cheers]. You would, I repeat, have 
astrong Protestant minority in Parlia- 
ment, and you would also have a power- 
ful Protestant population out of doors. 
But the age of persecution is gone by. 
Look to Belgium, where at one time the 
most atrocious perse cutions were carried 
on—where the sanguinary Alva slaugh- 
tered the Protestants, and where the 
equally sanguinary Desonoy and Vander- 
merk slaughtered the Catholics with no 
less fury on the other side. But what is 
her present condition? With no more 
than 200,000 Protestants, out of a popu- 
lation of four millions, has she enacted 
any persecuting law, or made any re- 
ligious distinctions? If there be a peo- 
ple on the face of the earth attached to 
religious observances, or absorbed in re- 
ligious duties, they are the Belgians. In 
fact, a people more entirely devoted to 
religious observances than the Belgians 
does not exist ; and yet have they injured 
asingle Protestant? Have they destroyed 
any of the rights of their Protestant 
fellow-countrymen ? No; blessed be God! 
they have, on the other hand, established 
the most perfect religious equality. In 
their Parliament there were four priests, 
and when M. Du Thieux, the Minister 
for Home Aflairs, proposed a grant for 
building a Protestant place of worship, 
it was carried by a majority of forty to 
four; while three out of the four priests 
voted for the grant, and only one of them 
against it—showing, that though he had 
individual prejudices, they did not reflect 
on those who took a different view from 
him. Yes—the time for prejudices is 
gone by; and the man who wants the 
bayonet and the law to enforce his opi- 
nions, admits, from by-gone conclusion, 
that his arguments are not in themselves 
sufficient to enforce conviction. It is 
alleged, as an argument against the Re- 
peal, that we would seek to appropriate 
the church revenues in adifferent manner 
from that in which they are at present ex- 


pended. I avow it [hear, hear]. Re- 
member that I respect vested rights. 
There is no man shall, with my consent, 
or with the consent of the Irish people, 
lose one particle of that which he now 
enjoys. I claim but the reversion. But 
you may tell me that Protestantism wants 
that reversion for its support. Is that to 
be your argument, that reason, scripture, 
and authority, are insufficient for its 
support, but that it must have money to 
maintain its existence’ I will not say a 
single word that could irritate the slightest 
religious feelings; but I will merely ob- 
serve that if that be your argument, | 
trust I will be permitted to exnlt in the 
religion that I myself profess. You tock 
away from my religion the money and the 
temporalities; you deprived us of our 
churches; you prostrated our monaste- 
ries and temples; and yet religion sur- 
vived. It took shelter in hovels and 
caverns. The wealth, the lands, and the 
temporalities, were taken away; but was 
the Catholic religion put down by it? 
Its hierarchy survived [hear, hear]. It 
has still its four archbishops and its 
twenty-three bishops. It has its deans, 
vicars-general, priests, friars, monks, and 
nuns in thousands. You may liken it to 
a column of Palmyra in the desert, 
Tempests how] around it—the elements 
discharge their fury against it—its orna- 
ments, its polish, and its gold may be 
taken away, but still it stands a noble 
monument of lasting greatness, unshaken 
in its solid foundation [great cheering]. 
No; do justice to your own Protestantism 
—say that Popery has survived, being 
stripped of its temporalities—say that 
truth must surely be equally vivacious 
and equally long-lived. Do yourselves 
justice, or else concede to me manfully 
that you want the assistance of state 
power and the support of state wealth. 
Avow that, and the argument is at an end, 
but it will still be not the less conclusive 
onthe necessity of Repeal.” 


And the following is the other ex- 
tract, being the conclusion of his 


specch : 


*“*T am not here for sectarian purposes. 
I have at my side a Church of England 
gentleman, Alderman O’Neill; I have 
also at my side a Presbyterian friend, Mr. 
M’Clelland; here we stand together, 
Protestant, Presbyterian, and Catholic, 
the evidence of our social condition—the 
evidence of our future unanimity. If I 
thought that I was so lost to all feelings 
of propriety and decorum as to be capable 
of saying one word in disparagement of 
the religious convictions of any man in 
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the community—however widely his doc- 
trines might differ from my own—I would 
give up for ever the struggle in which I 
am engaged [hear, hear, and cheers). 
But intolerance and bigotry are hourly 
disappearing under the influence of in- 
creased enlightenment, and sure I am that 
happier days for the cause of true religion 
are in store for all the nations of the 
earth. There is scarcely a country in the 
world where a man is now persecuted for 
conscience sake. Indeed, I believe, that 
with the exception of two Protestant 
states, there is not a spot in the civilized 
universe where a difference of religious 
belief is regarded as a justification for 
oppression. I allude to Sweden and 
Denmark. In Denmark, some Baptist 
missionaries have, as I am informed, been 
cruelly persecuted; but I know of no 
other place where such practices of ty- 
ranny are permitted. I do most firmly 
believe that, according as irritating topics 
of religious discrepancies are passing 
away, a spirit of true, unalloyed devotion 
is springing up in the hearts of men—an 
evidence to the truth of this assertion may 
be found in the fact, that more attention 
is now paid to the performance of religious 
duties than in by-gonetimes. The ordi- 
nances of religion are more universally 
respected than of old. Chief Justice 
Doherty expressed this sentiment a few 
days since in the Court of Commun Pleas, 
if his words be rightly represented, and I 
have no doubt that he was warranted in 
advancing that assertion. If you go into 
any house of worship in the city, you will 
find it more crowded than in former days 
I have the words of Chief Justice Doherty 
for alleging that this is the case with 
respect to your Protestant places of wor- 
ship; and in my own church this happy 
revolution is so conspicuous that the 
faithful who now throng around the altar 
rails to receive communion on the Sabbath 
day are greater in number than the whole 
congregation used formerly to be. This 
proves incontestably that a greater atten- 
tion is paid in modern days to the cere- 
monials of religion than it was formerly 
our wont to concede; and indeed I am 
glad of this, for I hold it that outward 
forms have a beneficial effect, and I think 
that we should enlist the heart as well as 
the head in the cause of religion [hear, 
hear, and cheers from all sides]. Yes, 
bigotry has vanished from the land, and 
intolerance, persecution, and oppression, 
its hateful attendants, have also disap- 
peared from amongst us. We no longer 
detest each other in consideration of our 
respective tenets; but, under the sovereign 
influence of enlightenment and Christian 
charity, a fellowship of feeling is springing 
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up in our hearts, and the day has arrived 
when we may all combine, as of one ac 
cord, for the benefit of our lovely country, 
The sun in his travels shines not upon a 
land more picturesque in its features, 
more beautiful in its scenery, more un. 
bounded in the richness of its natural 
endowments. ‘ The purest of crystal, the 
brightest of green,’ are lavished on her 
fair domain. Who is he that can cop. 
template without emotions of the most 
profound admiration her splendid harbors, 
her noble estuaries, her fertile plains, her 
verdant valleys, her majestic mountains, 
over whose rugged sides gush vivid waters 
with a constancy which almost resembles 
eternity, and a power and impetus which 
(but how the thought falls in the phrase!) 
are capable of turning the machinery of 
the world. Blessed with a climate the 
most genial and benign, and inhabited by 
a people the most gallant, hardy, generous, 
virtuous, and temperate of any on the face 
of the earth, what is there too splendid, 
what too magnificent to be achieved by 
such a country ? Heaven is my witness, 
that in looking for this mighty boon, | 
seek it not for the benefit of any particular 
class or section of my fellow-countrymen, 
but in the name and for the sake of all 
Irishmen [cries of hear, hear, hear]. | 
would not accept of the Repeal, fondly 
though I aspire to it, unless I got it with 
the co-operation and approbation of the 
great mass of my countrymen, for I never 
set my heart upon a party triumph; and 
1 am alone incited to the present contest 
by my devotion to the cause of liberty and 
my indomitable love of fatherland [im- 
mense cheering]. Oh! my heart bounds 
and my spirit exults when I contemplate 
the joys which are in store for my country, 
Yes— 
‘The nations have fallen, but thou art still 
oung, 
Thy units ~ rising, while others are set, 
And though slavery's gloom o'er thy morning 
hath hung, 
The full noon of freedom sHatt beam round 
thee yet.’” 


The repeal in Ireland is generally, 
though not universally, opposed by the 
landed nobility and gentry. This is 
chiefly caused by the object openly 
avowed by O'Connell, of curtailing the 
power of the landlords over their 
tenantry, by giving to the latter a cer- 
tain fixity of tenure in their leases of 
their farms, on terms to be equitably 
adjusted by law. This would certainly 
be a bold and powerful blow against 
the aristocracy of the country ; and one 
of which it cannot be denied that it pro- 
poses to trench in some degree upon 
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the sanctity of the principle of property. 
It would curtail the present right and 

wer of the landlord to do as he pleases 
with his own. When we reflect that 
there is no country in the world in 
which the land is held in larger masses 


in fewer hands—that in a population of 


nine millions there are not probably 
twenty thousand owners of a square foot 


of the earth’s 
the landlords over the tenantry has been 


used with great severity aS a means of 


extortion and oppressionx—and that 
the period is yet comparatively recent 
when at least four-fifths of all this title 
was acquired by the grossest spoliation 
of mingled force and traud, so as to rest 
on a very rotten foundation of original 
moral right—these apprehensions of the 
landlords, of an agrarian tendency of do- 
mestic legislation, are scarcely surpris- 
ing. O'Connell is at heart—nay, as 
openly as any British politician ean be— 
arepublican. ‘The repeal movement, as 
represented in the person of its great 
leader, combines with its one primary 
object other principles also, which tend 
to introduce the democratic element 
into government, through the parlia- 
mentary representation, in full purity 
anc vigor,—namely, the ballot, universal 
suffrage, equality of representation, and 
the absence of property qualification for 
membership of parliament. With none 
of the Irish landlord’s fears that a truly 
popular Irish parliament would disgrace 
itself by even retorting upon him any 
similar process of spoliation like that to 
which he himself owes his possession, 
yet such a change in the agricultural 
policy of the country as that of the 
proposed “ fixity of tenure,” adjusted 
on wise and equitable principles, we 
would joyfully hail, as not less clearly 
within the rightful 
government, than beneficial to the 
country at large. And certainly the 
prospect which the success of the re- 
peal movement would open, of a much 
earlier and more energetic progress to 
the cause of republican reform, not 
only in Ireland, but, under the contagi- 
ous influence of her example, in the 
rest of the United Kingdom, adds no 
slight force to the other reasons which 
already so powerfully address American 
sympathy in its behalf. 

Of the probability of its present suc- 
cess, without recourse to physical force, 
it is not easy for us to judge. The 
resolute and confident language in 


surface—that this power of 


competency of 
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which it speaks on that point for itself, 
implies an assurance of the means for 
its own ac¢omplishment, from which 
we derive a hope going beyond, as 
we must confess, any distinct percep- 
tion of our own, as the mode in which 
this is to be wrought out,—so long at 
least as the present ministry and the 
present parliament continue in power. 
By going on with his present system 
of agitation, till it shall include the 
zealous and avowed adhesion of the 
large majority of the people—(at the last 
date the number of enrolled repealers 
was upward of two millions)—and by 
conciliating and uniting all parties and 
sects upon it as a measure of common 
nationality, O'Connell may indeed be 
able, in conjunction with the accumu- 
lating domestic difficulties of the Tory 
government, to oust the ministry and 
dissolve the parliament. In a new 
parliament, and from a liberal, perhaps 

Radical ministry, the main body of 
the Irish members, united on this point 
as their first sine gud non of party co- 
operation, might indeed obtain the re- 
peal, on the federative principle,—that 
is to say, with a domestic parliament 
for local legislation, and a superior im- 
perial one for the government of for- 
eign affairs and those of a common 
national concern. ‘This latter, indeed, 
would seem to be the most probable 
direction of the movement. Obviating 
as it would the objection of the dis- 
memberment of the empire, or the de- 
nationalization of any portion of the 
United Kingdom, it would afford a 
basis on which the whole Irish people 
might be brought together ; while it 
would present nothing very seriously 
objectionable to the pe pople of England 
and Scotland. We should be glad to 
see sucha first introduction of the prin- 
ciple of which our own constitution 
affords so admirable a model; and 
should take it as an earnest of the pro- 
gress it is destined to make, until the 
system of great confederations of small 
democracies, with distinct distribution 
of powers, shall be generally adopted 
as the mode of national organization 
throughout republicanized Europe— 
satisfied as we are that it affords the 
best, if not the only permanent mode of 
combining widely-diffused individual 
liberty with central power and energy 
for the management of foreign relations. 

O’Connell’s theory of the mode in 
which repeal is to be carried into effect 
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—assuming the impossibility of its ever 
being conceded by the British parlia- 
ment, and especially by the House of 
Lords—is this. It would not, he argues, 
require the action of parliament at all. 
The right to a parliament on the part 
of the Irish people is an inherent con- 
stitutional right, of which they could not 
be deprived by the igitious and uncon- 


stitutional fraud of the Act of Union. 
It is like the imperishable sacrednes 
of the hereditary right of the crown, 
which may be held in abeyance for : 
season by successful usurpation, but 
which rises again in full vigor on the 
removal of that pressure. Nothing 


more would be necessary than that the 
crown should issue writs for the election 
of members, whose assemblage would 
constitute the Irish parliament, and its 


own first aliiedion would cure all 
technical defects. Such peers as 
should meet on the summons of the 


crown would constitute the 
lords. A repeal ministry, together 
with a favorable disposition on the part 
of the Queen, would afford the means 
of carrying this scheme into effect,— 
though we confess it has a very vision- 
ary and improbable air. 

Sooner or later, however, without 
radical changes in the system of govern- 
ment of England towards Ireland, it 
must come. Independent of all their 
many substantial reasons for desiring it, 
the idea seems now to have too strongly 
seized upon the people’s mind to make 


them ever consent to forego its gratifi- 


" Sonnet. 


house of 
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cation ; and even though Peel and Wel- 
lington should be able now to keep it un. 
der for the present, beneath the pressure 
of the military force they have been 
pouring in upon it, the day cannot be 
distant when no English ministry will 
have its hands free to interfere with the 
Irish people in doing whatsoever may 


seem good to themselves in the pre- 
mises. It is possible that some at- 
tempt will be made, like Wellington’s 
sudden concession of the Catholie 
Kmancipation in 1829, to still the 
mounting waves of the popular exeite- 


ment by concession on some of the ex- 
isting grievances of which lreland com- 
plains. There are indications that tend 
to make it not impossible that the Irish 
Church may be thrown overboard, like 
Jonah, to still their rage—though there 
is but faint probability of its ever in that 

‘ase making reappearance again 
out of the jaws of the destruction already 
gaping for it. Such a course, together 
with some extension of the representa- 
tion in parliament and of the electoral 
franchise, would go far to paralyze the 
arm with which O’Connell is thundering 
so formidably at the gates of the “ Eng- 
lish Ascendency.” At any rate, events 
are marching very rapidly, and even be- 
fore the passage of this Article through 
the aoe important additions may be 
made to the stock of facts on which all 
culation must be based. And 
the heart-felt 
with that noble 
ause ! 
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people in their noble ¢ 
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lements whereby 


My soul shall yet her citadel maintain, 


Baflled, 


perplexed, and struggling oft to fly, 


ar, far above this realm of wasting pain,— 


Come with your still 


and banded vigor now, 


Fill my sad breast with ene rey divine, 


Stamp a firm thought upon my 
Make my impulsive visions wholly 


ehing brow, 
thine ! 


Freeze my pent tears, chill all my tender dreams, 
Brace my weak heart in panoply sublime, 
Till dwelling only on thy martyr themes, 
And turning from the richest lures of time, 
Love, like an iceberg of the polar deep, 


In adamantine rest is laid asleep! 
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ORIGIN AND GROUND OF GOVERNMENT.* 


BY 0. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the very general 
and even absorbing interest which the 
great mass of American citizens take 
= political matters, and the confidence 
with which almost every one utters his 
opinions on the abstrusest problems, 
politics as a science is almost entirely 
unknown and unheeded among us. 
Some few of our politicians have ex- 
amined with considerable care and 
with tolerable profoundness, the gen- 
eral principles of our Federal Consti- 
tution, and certain questions of practi- 
cal legislation ; but, setting aside Mr. 
Calhoun of South Carolina, we are 
not aware of a single American citi- 
zen who gives any pudlic demonstra- 
tion of his having ever studied, pro- 
foundly and scientifically, the great 
problems relating to the origin, ground, 
and constitution of the State. No 
work on politics, of the slightest scien- 
tific value, written by an American 
citizen, has ever, so far as our know- 
ledge extends, issued from the Ameri- 
This all but universal 
neglect of politics as a science, is 
deeply to be lamented, and at first 
view is truly astonishing; but we are 
so engrossed with questions of prac- 


can press. 


tice. that it is rare that we ever dream of 


recurring to first principles. 
We, as American citizens, 
look upon this fact as a source not only 
of regret, but of shame ; especially 
boast of having opened a 


should 


since we 
new school of polities for the world, 
and hold ourselves up as worthy of all 
imitation. But, after 
vain. We have opened no new school. 
The American 


among the things that are to be, but as 


all, this boast is 


school of polities is 


vet are not. I am not aware of a 
e contribution that we have made 


Sint 
to politic il science ; and the political 
theory or theories we are laboring to 
reduce to practice, did not originate 
with us, but were put forth by political 
philosophers in the old world, before 
we even began to exist as an inde- 


pendent nation. Our principal masters 


A. BROWNSON. 


are Hobbes, Locke, Montesquieu and 
Rousseau, whose lessons we rarely 
fail in some degree to reproduce, when- 
ever it happens that we leave the prac- 
tical question to consider the principles 
it involves. 

This statement will not be received 
with much favor; there is nothing in 
it flattering to our national vanity; 
nothing that goes to justify our very 
general conviction, that we stand in 
the very front rank of the more en- 
lightened nations of Christendom; but 
I make it, because I sincerely believe 
it to be true, and because I would 
provoke my countrymen, especially 
those whose leisure and education 
qualify them for such studies, to turn 
their attention from mere questions of 
practice, of detail, to the study of the 
great, fundamental problems of the 
State; and by so doing, relieve the 
country of the reproach and the curse 
of the present political empiricism 
which obtains in all departments of our 
several governments whether State or 
Federal. It is time that we should 
cease to flatter ourselves that politics 
is a science which we have finished. 
Never yet was there a people enabled 
to commence their national existence 
under so favorable circumstances as 
we were, and never yet was there a 
people who knew so little how to avail 
themselves of the advantages of their 
position. <A little more delay, a little 
longer continued imitation of foreign 
political quackery, reinforced by our 
own inventive genius, and all our ad- 
vantages are sacrificed, and we are in 
no better condition for working out the 
social problem, than are the most cor- 
rupt nations of the Old World. 

But the evil does not rest here. I 
guard myself, indeed, as I have pro- 
mised to do, against impeaching the 
virtue and intelligence of the people ; 
but it cannot be denied that our poli- 
ticians not only disregard all questions 
relating to the origin and ground of the 
State, but they sneer at all such ques- 


* It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark, that many of the views stated in this 


Article, 


with the usual ability of its author, differ widely from those for which the 


Editor of this Review is willing that it should be held responsible.—Ep, D. R, 
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tions, as metaphysical, as abstractions, 
as altogether beneath the notice of the 
wise, practical statesman. But for my 
part, | have never yet been able to 
persuade myself that political capacity, 
legislative wisdom, accomplished 
statesmanship, come, like Dogberry’s 
reading and writing, by nature; nor 
that there is in the mere democratic 
form of government, any marvellous 
virtue to convert all who are born 
under it, into true enlichtened states- 
men without any study o1 mental disel- 
pline ontheir part. I hope that] shall not 
be drawn and quartered for lése-majes- 
zé, if I insist that even our American 
people might profit not a little by a 
more earnest inquiry into the princi- 
ples of Government as a science, and 
by amore familiar acquaintance with 
the great principles of all just legisla- 
tion, and wise administration. | For, 
notwithstanding the eloquent and phi- 
losophie author of the History of the 
Colonization of the United States con- 
tends,—and brings, in the case of the 
Carolinas, very strong reasons to sus- 
tain his thesis,—that simple practical 
planters can surpass the protoundest 
philosophers in the organization of the 
State, and in devising a proper frame 
of Government, I must still believ: 
that science is preferable to ignorance, 
and the wisdom resulting from it more 
worthy of reliance than popular pas- 
sion, or even popular instinct. Some 
degree of instruction is necessary to 
qualify one to make a shoe ; is less ne- 
cessary to qualify one to follow the art 
of legislating, or administering the gov- 
ernment ? 

There is a strong tendency,—and I 
hold, a dangerous tendency,—among 
us, to underrate the 


liberal studies, philosophical investiga- 


tions, profound scholarship, and scien- 
tific attainments, and to extol and defer 
to the alleged wisdom and good sense 
of the mass, which practically means 
the wisdom and good sense of the 
small minority at the head of one or 
the other of the two great political 
parties into which the country is di- 
vided. Mere scholarship for the sake 
of scholarship, is no doubt contempti- 
ble ; we want no pedantry, no dilettan- 
tiism. That sort of scholarship which, 
in its spirit and effects, looks never 
beyond the cultivation, the interest, or 
the pleasure of the scholar himself, 
deserves and can deserve no encour- 


importance of 





agement from a Christian people. Al] 
scholarship, or scholastic, or scientific, 
or even artistic attainments, like the 
possession of property, place, or power, 
should be regarded as a sacred trust, 
to be used not for the personal good of 
the possessor, but for the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social elevation of the 
mass. ‘The Literature we want in 
this country, is not the literature whieh 
results from deferring to popular pas~ 
sions and instincts, nor indeed the 
literature that rises not above the 
simple apprehension of the majority ; 
but a literature that breathes a free, 
noble, and generous spirit ; that is full 
of the love of man as man; and that 
kindles up a holy ardor in all who 
come under its influence, and imparts 
to them the needed wisdom, to labor 
for the moral, the religious, the intel- 
lectual, and the physical well-being 
of all men, especially of the poorer 
and more numerous classes. The 
tendency of which we speak, is to 
the creation of a literature the re- 
verse of this. It is a levelling ten- 
deney ; but it levels downwards, and 
l pwards. Instead of feeling it an 
imperious duty to instruct and elevate 
the mass, the tendency amongst us is 
to take our law from the mass, and to 
bring thought down to a level with the 
narrow views, crude notions, and blind 
instincts of the multitude. If this 
tendency is continued and encouraged, 
our whole intellectual world will be- 
come superficial and void, and Ameri- 
ean life too feeble a thing to be worth 
preserving. 


What is most dangerous in_ this 


tendency, is the fact that it is thought 
+, | 


to be democratic, ai Is encouraged 


by some who have the ears and the 


hearts of the Democ 
faces against it, Is to expose ourselves 


acy. l'o set our 


to the vague charge of being aristo- 
crats, and to be denounced as the 
enemies of the people, as men who 
have no confidence in the people, no 
love for popular government; but who 
vould introduce monarchy, or build 
up an aristocracy, or something else 
quite as bad, if not worse. But I for 
one meet this charge here on the 
threshold. I deny that this tendency 
is democratic, or that it results from 
democracy ; it is decidedly anti-demo- 
cratic, and originates in the abuse, in 
the perversion of democracy. ‘There 
is democracy, in any worthy sense of 
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the term, only where each man has a 
mind of his own, and utters that mind, 
clearly, distinctly, without suffering it 
to be lost in the voice of any other 
man. ROOT, Democracy, regarded 
as a principle, is not necessarily a 
deferring to the mass, but is the wise 
and just institution and administration 
of Government, for the highest and 
best. cood of the whole people. I am 
thought to want confidence in the peo- 
ple ; but I have really more confidence 
in them, than he has who said the other 
day, “ Since I have been in office, I 
have made it my duty to ascertain and 
conform to the will of my constitu- 
ents ;” for I dare tell the people what 
1 believe to be the truth essential to 
their well-being, and to contradict 
them to their very faces when I believe 
them in the wrong. But my confidence 
inthe people is in their capabilities, 
and not in their actual attainments, or 
in the practical wisdom of their actual 
judgments. The people in whom I 
want confidence is the political people, 
the people whose voice we collect at the 
ballot-box, who in fact are, and al- 
ways must needs be, only a small 
minority of the whole population. The 
genuine people, if their voice could 
really be heard, would be loud and 
earnest in condemnation of the ten- 
dency of which we speak. They feel 
that they want intelligence, want light, 
and they look eagerly around for it; 
but between them and the light stand 
ever this immense body of shallow- 
pated politicians, who dread nothing so 
much as popular intelligence, and 
whose sole chance of success is in 
shutting out the light, and making the 
people believe that they, the people, 
are already masters of political science. 
Here lies the evil. Nearly all our 
writers, our whole newspaper press, 
with a few honorable exceptions, do 
little else than echo what the y take to 
be the dominant convictions of their 
respective parties, sects, or schools ;: 
and if one chances to think for him- 
self, and labor to advance the mass, to 
elevate the standard of thought, the 
whole pack, 


“Tray, Blanche, Sweetheart, little dogs 
and all,” 


are let loose upon him, and he is forth- 
with ren down, as a wild beast, or a 
savage wo, if suffered to escape, would 
corrupt the people and eat out their 


substance, perhaps devour their women 
and children. 

Now, in the name of science, of 
knowledge, of wisdom, of virtue, of the 
people, of outraged democracy, | for one 
solemnly and e arnestly protest against 
this servility to the mass, a se rvility, 
to which a man never submits in 
good faith nor for honest purposes ; but 
for purposes always base and selfish. 
! love my country ; I love her politi- 
cal institutions ; and I am ambitious of 

seeing ny countrymen taking the lead 

in every department of high and 
manly thought. I am not willing to be 
always dependent on foreigners for my 
intellectual nutriment; I blush to 
think that when I would read a pro- 
found work on science, whether moral, 
intellectual, social, political, or reli- 
gious, | must order it from France or 
Germany. But so it must be, till we 
cease to hold it democratic to echo 
only the thoughts of the people, even 
though it be tWeir “sober second 
thoughts.” We must dare seek for 
truth, and dare utter it, and dare labor 
for the elevation of the people, instead 
of merely obeying them, which will 
never be obeying them, but the misera- 
ble demagogues and petty politicians, 
who are raised into importance by the 
energy with which they scream de- 
mocracy, and by the loud, windy pro- 
fessions they make on all occasions 
of devotion to the welfare of the peo- 
ple, and of their great willingness to 
receive the commands of the people, 
and to live and die in their service. 

There are subjects, and they too of 
vital importance to the welfare of the 
whole people, which the great mass 
do not, and cannot master, and which 
transcend also the utmost capacity of 
the great majority of your educated 
men. ‘There is no use in eavilling at 
this statement, for it is true, and every 
man who has paid some little attention 
to the principles of things, knows it to 
be true. Enlighten all as much as 
possible; and make all subjects as 
easy to be apprehended as their nature 
permits ; but never forget that every 
man is not equal to everything. There 
is an infinite diversity of talents and 
of gifts: one man can make a good 
shoe, but no training can enable him 
to chisel a Venus or an Apollo; ano- 
ther willmake a good Bank Cashier, but 
all the training in the world will not 
fit him to be agood legislator, or enable 
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him to comprehend the fundamental 
principles of civil society. There 
must be leaders, and there always will 
be, quarrel as you will about it. Some 
men have the natural and acquired gifts 
to fit them to be political leaders ; 
others to take the lead in philosophy, 
in theology, in science, or in literature. 


The many must depend on these. The 
results, the benefits of the profoundest 
philosophy are for the mass, and 


should be communicated to them ; but 
the mass do not, will not, and I dare 
say, cannot, understand the processes 
by which those results are obtained. 
There must be, and should be an edu- 
cated class, a class with a scientific 
culture altogether superior to that to 
which the mass of men, whatever their 
wealth or rank, can attain or hope to 
attain. 

In this point of view, all important 
as are our common schools, we do not 
well for them to sac tgfic e our colleges 
and universities. One great man, well 
educated, well informed, devoting his 
talents and his acquirements to the 
good of his countrymen, shall save it, 
and secure it many 
well-being; a million of half-educated 
men without him will only ruin it. 
What would have been our country 
but for Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
Jackson, and last but not least, Cal- 
hount He who can speak out the 
profoundest truths to the apprehension 
of five hundred of the best and leading 
minds in the country, speaks after all 
to a much larger audience than he who 
speaks only to the multitude. They 
who make it their boast that they 
speak to the many, do after all speak 
only to the few, and what they speak 
is not worth speaking ; 
not in advance of what is already real- 
ized. Each of hundred 
leading minds to whom I speak, speaks 
to five hundred more, and thus through 
them [ actually speak to hundred 
and fifty thousand, which two hundred 
and fifty thousand continue to echo on 
my voice till it reaches the mass of my 
countrymen,—the mass of mankind. 
An instance of the importance of pro- 
found study, of deep science, is afforded 
us in the case of Dr. Richard Price 
author of a most excellent work on 
Morals. This work is abstract, dry, 
and very little read or known. In fact, 
the work to most minds ils 
but it fell one day into the hands of < 


because it 


these five 


two 


is rep sive; 
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generations of 
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young man in college ; kindled up the 
generous ardor of his soul; gave a 
direction to his whole after life; be- 
came the chief instrument in forming 
his mind and intellectual charae ter. 
That young man was the late Dr. Wijl- 
liam Ellery Channing. When we take 
into consideration the wide influence 
for the good of mankind exerted by the 
labors of Dr. Channing through his 


life, may we not say, that a most in- 
valuable service had been rendered 
by Dr. Price to the human race, even 


if his book on Morals had had no other 
direct influence than that which it ex- 
erted in forming the mind and charae- 
ter of this eminent philanthropist? 
Let us, then, cease our adulation of the 
mass, cease our insane efforts to adapt 
everything to the apprehension of the 
mass, to gauge the amount of truth we 
may tell, by the amount the multitude 
can take in; and do our best to gain 
all truth, to nourish and invigorate us 
for wisely directed and long continued 
efforts for the elevation of all men. 
But we have been betrayed into a 
extended discussion than we pro- 
posed, yet if what we have said have 
the least influence in checking this 
tendency to the superficial and the 
vapid which is now amongst 
us, and which is encouw mis- 
erable politicians who want place solely 
emoluments, the 
seven princip ples, as old 
John Rand lolp h of Roanoke character- 
ized them, th: at is, of “five loaves and 


more 


so strong 


‘aged by 


for its honors and 


oliticians of 


two fishes; and if, furthermore, it 
have any effect in provoking the 
serious and reflecting among us toa 
more thorough investigation of princi- 
ples, we shall not regret the length of 
ou emark nor that th have de- 
layed longer than we iniended our ap- 
proach to the main subject of our 
present essay But we leave them 
und come to our subject. 

What is Government? For what 
End does it exist’ What is its Origin 


and Ground What is the proper or 
best Mode of organizing its Administra- 
tion’ These are the great and leading 
questions which the philosophical 
statesman must ask and answer in rela- 
tion to government in general, before 
he can proceed otherwise than empiri- 


cally, in the adoption of any practical 
policy or measures for any given coun- 
ry or epoch. 


I begin what I have to say on this 
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subject, whic th consists of loose hints 
and suggestions, rather than of a full 
and complete scientific exposition, to 
which I am not equal, and tor which | 
should need volumes, rather than a 


. 


brief essay in a Magazine,—l begin by 
asking, What is Government? I ask 
this question in an abstract and funda- 
mental sense, in which government is 


Sarnished from this or that form, 


and from all arrangements which may 





be adopt dorsu scested ior 1ts practical 
sdminiotret ion. Government, so far 
forth as government, must always and 
everywhere be the same, whatever the 
form or the arrangements. My ques- 
tion, then, asks, What is government 
in its essence? not what is its form, 
nor who or what is the ministry’? Let 
this distinction be observed and remem- 
bered between the Government and 
the Ministry. The Ministry may be 
lodged in the hands of the one, the few, 
or the many, and therefore be monar- 
chical, aristocratical, or democratical ; 
but back of the Ministry is that which 
commissions it, and which is common 
to each of these 
constituting it. This, whatever it be, 
is what | eall the Government. Now, 
What is this? ‘The answer to this 
question 1s the answer to my question, 
What is Government ? 

The answer is not difficult. The 
essence of government is to govern. 
The essence of life is to live, of being 
is to be, of science to know, of cause 
like manner, the essence 
of government is to govern. Nothing 
exists for us, or can be made by us the 
subject of thought or conversation, any 
farther than it is a foree, having a 
power to do somewhat. In govern- 
ment there is always a force, having 
the power to govern, and it is govern- 
ment no farther than it governs. ‘This 
force, that is to Say, that which gov- 
erns, is the sovereign, that which con- 
stitutes the city, or the sfat/e. 

Government, from its very nature, 
which is to govern, necessarily de- 


to cause ; 


mands two correlative terms, the gov- 
ernor and the governed. There is no 
government where there is nothing 
that governs ; equally no government 





where there is nothing that is governed. 
I am an actor only so far forth as I act ; 
a cause only so far forth as I cause or 
create. 1 must cause or create some- 
what in order to be a cause. 
ernment must govern somewhat in 


nS , 
oO FOV- 


respective modes of 


order to be government; and _ this 
somewhat must be distinct from that 
which governs. There must be, then, 
not only two terms, governor and gov- 
erned, but two realities (res) signified 
by them. 

We here see in the very outset that 
self-government, which presgpposes 
the identity of the governor and the 
governed—which when transporte x in- 
to een would be the identity of 
subject and object, Zdealism, and when 
transported into the ology, would be 
Pantheism or Atheism,—is absolutely 
inadmissible ; and I cannot be driven 
from this conclusion by any friendly or 
unfriendly assurances that I “ distil my 
spec ulation through an alembie of me- 
taphysical subtlety, till it is refined 
away beyond the comprehension of 
common intelligence ;” nor by being 
magisterially or scornfully command- 
ed to “ away with these cobweb subtle- 
ties and sophistications.” I have yet 
to learn that no truth is to be told, that 
no truth is needed, that goes beyond 
the comprehension of the common 
intelligence; or that what transcends 
that intelligence is to be sneered at as 
** cobweb subtle ‘ty and sophistication.” 
These sneers are the easiest answers 
in the world to reasonings which con- 
tradict our favorite theories, but they 
are answers to which a wise man sel- 
dom resorts, and which are far more 
effectual in silencing than in convincing 
an opponent. ‘There is scarcely a 
single important principle in any sci- 
ence that is not too subtle to be com- 
pre ‘hended by the common intelligence. 
These same “cobweb subtleties” are 
sometimes of the greatest importance, 
and the gravest practical errors not 
seldom result from neglecting them. 
Bacon sneered at the speculations of 
the old schoolmen as “ spider’s web ;” 
but the author of the History of the 
Colonization of the United States, has 
as wisely as felicitously replied to him, 
that “the spider’s web is essential to 
the existence of the spider.” It is 
time to end these commonplace sneers, 
especially in this country, where a 
tendency to over-metaphysical refine- 
ment is certainly not our besetting sin 
as a people. 

When we understand by se//-govern- 
ment, the power of a nation to govern 
itself, to adopt its own form of govern- 
ment, and to administer it in its own 
way, uncontrolled by the foreigner; or 
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when we understand by the capacity 
for self-government, the capacity of 
the people to sustain and administer 
government, even wise and just gov- 
ernment, without the aid or intervention 
of kings or nobles, the sense in which 
the term is used amongst us in this 
countty, we of course admit the fact 
and the right of self-government. But 
in strictness, democracy, in any sense 
in which it is rnment, is no more 
self-government than is monarchy or 
aristocracy ; and the habit of continuing 
to call our government self-government, 
now after, so far as we are concerned, 
the struggle for national independence 
and to get rid of royalty and nobility is 
over, cannot fail to be productive of the 
worst consequences. 


grove 


names is greater than we commonly 
imagine. A misnomer involves usually 


an error asto the thing. If we eall 
our government self-government, and 
contend for it under that name, we 
shall of necessity run in our theories, 
and in our practice so far as it depends 
on them, into No-Governmentism. 
What is now in this country the anta- 
gonist of self-government! Certainly 
not a foreign government, for we are 
nationally independent; certainly not 
any more kings or nobles, for we have 
declared all men politically equal, and 
established in the main universal suf- 


frage and eligibility. What, then! 
The question is important; for the 


people, in contending for self-govern- 
ment, will contend for it in opposition 
to some antagonist force, and will un- 
derstand it only in that sense in which 
it encounters an antagonist force. The 
people take words in their most obvious 
and most literal sense ; the refinements 
that we philosophers introduce into 
speech, they comprehend not; pay no 
regardto. ‘They always seek to actual- 

ize the word in its primary and literal 
meaning. When they are taught that 
self-government is the perfection of 
government, they will struggle to actu- 
alize self-government, in the only sense 
in which it does or can have for them 
a practical meaning. “What practical 
meaning has or can have the word with 
ust Assuredly it has and can have 
but two. It means, first, the absolute 
independence of the people, taken col- 
lectively, to establish and administer 
government, free from all restraint 
whatever; the other is, that each indi- 
vidual has the right to hold himself 
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free from all governmental control saye 
so far as he voluntarily subjects himself 
to it. 

Now, if we watch closely the signs 
of the times, and consult the minorities 
of to-day threatening to become the 
majorities of to-morrow, we shall find 
that the people are beginning to give 
the some its first meaning, some 
its second. In the first self- 
government is interpreted to mean the 
absol ute sovereignty of the people asa 
collective and cenletaanad’ mass, and 
from this it is inferred by an unerring 
logic, that therefore all restraints on the 
will of the people, all impediments to 


word, 
sense, 


the free and full exercise of popular 
sovereignty, are misplaced, mischiey- 
ous, and should not be tolerated. Whoso 


consults the movements, speeches, and 
resolutions of the Radicals in New 
York and elsewhere in the country, 
the truest exponents of popular views of 
democracy, and recognized as such at 
the present moment by men high in 
the confidence of the Democratic party, 
must perceive and be convinced that 
this is the sense in which the popular 
mind is beginning and may continue to 
understand the term self-government, 
So understanding the term, the people 
will seek to actualize its meaning, and 
they are at thismoment bent on actual- 
izing it, and on sweeping away every 
impediment to the free and full expres- 
sion, in an authoritative manner, of the 
popular will. 

From the absolute independence of 
the people as a consolidated body, on 
the ground it is contended for, there is 
but a step to that of the individual; 
and already is there a party amongst 
us—not very numerous indeed—which 
has taken that step openly and boldly. 
This party contends for se//-government 
in its most unlimite od sense, and denies 
the legitimacy of all civil ond political 
organizations, and declares the indivi- 
dual subjected to no law but that of 
ch conscience, and 
suasion. ‘These, 


God revealed throu 
enforced by moral 
known amongst us as No-Government 
men, are almost the only consistent 
theorists in the country ; the only class 
that has the courage to push premises 
common toa great majority of us, 
their last and legitimate results. 

I pray my readers not to call all this 
mere subtlety and over-refinement in 
the use of language. It is not so. In 
speaking to philosophers, strict accu- 
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racy of expression is of little moment, 
for the philosopher catches your mean- 
ing, and is able of himself to give it its 
requisite qualifications ; but the mass 
of the people are fr e from all subtlety, 
are plain, straight-forward, consistent 
reasoners, taking, as I have said, words 
in their most obvious sense. If these 
words in their primary and most obvious 
sense involve an error, that error will 
serve always as one of the premises 
rom which the people reason, and will 
I ! 
therefore vitiate their whole reasoning. 
lways admirable logi- 
thorough-bred dia- 


The mass are aly 
cians. ‘The most 
lectician can add nothing to their logic ; 
but, In revenge, they never verify their 
data. ‘Vheir premuses are always as- 
sumed, and they never, whatever the 
result to which their logic drives them, 
think of returning and inquiring into 
the soundness of their premises. 
Hence, the great importance of giving 
to the people correct data; and this 
we shall never do, unless we express 
those data in terms whose primary and 
obvious sense Is the one in which we 
wish them to be taken. Tell them, 
make them believe,that self-government 
is what they are to contend for, they 
will contend for it in the only practical 
meaning it has for them in their actual 
condition. Self-government to the 
Poles and the Irish people would mean, 
would by them be understood to mean, 
the restoration of Poland and Ireland 


to nationality; the indepe ndence of 


Poland of Russia, Prussia, and Austria, 
and the independe nee of 
Great Britain. Self-government to 
the people of France or Great Britain 
would mean freedom from kings and 
nobles, and the establishment of popular 
forms of government. Self-covernment 
here, where we are already nationally 
independent, and where the form of 
popular, can 


government is already 
mean for the mass only the absolute 


sovereignty of the people as a collec- 
tive, consolidated multitude, or the 
absolute sovereignty of each individual ; 
and, in point of fact, save by a few 
authors more correct in their views 
than in their language, is understood 
by the 
other of these two senses. 
But in either of these 
government will be found, on analysis, 


mass of us in only one or the 
senses, self- 
as in practice, to be equivalent to no- 


government. Wherever there is gov- 
ernment, there must be both that which 


Ireland of 


‘ 
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governs and that which is governed. 
That which governs is not and cannot 
be that which is governed; for to gov- 
ern is to restrain, to guide, to direct. 
But if the governor, so far forth as goy- 
ernor, be identical with the governed 
so far forth as governed, the restrained 
is the restrainer, the guided is the 
guide, the directed the director. But 
what kind of restraint is that which is 
exercised by the restrained! How, in 
the nature of things, can that which 
restrains, be itself restrained in that it 
restrains! that which guides, be guided 
in that it guides? that which directs 
be the directed? When the two terms 
are identified, you have all in the re- 
strainer that you have in the restrained, 
and all in the restrained that you have 
in the restrainer. If the law controls 
the people, how can the people, as 
subject to the law, be the force that 
imposes the law? If they could be, as 
subject to the law, the force imposing 
the law, they would be as much the 
sovereign in obeying the law as in im- 
posing it. But a sovereign under law, 
a sovereign sudjected to law, is no 
sovereign at all; for in that it is sub- 
jected, it is not sovereign, but subject ; 
so, on the other hand, a subject that is 
sovereign is not subject; for the es- 
sence of subject is not to be sovereign, 
and the essence of sovereignty is to be 
sovereign, and not subject. If, then, 
we mean to talk sense, and not non- 
sense, we must either give up all gov- 
ernment, and become no-government 
men outright, or admit a distinction 
between the governor and the governed. 


I have dwelt the longer on this point, 





great practical importance. The notion 
of self-government, in the only senses 
it can be practically entertained in this 
country, is fraught with mischief. It 
strikes at the very foundation of all 
virtue, of all morality. Government is 
not only that which governs, but that 
which has the right to govern. The 
governed, then, are not only forced to 
obey, but they are morally bound to 
Obedience is aduty. We owe 
allegiance to government. Here is 
the foundation of Loyva.tty, which is 
not only a virtue, but the sum and sub- 
stance of all virtue. We in this coun- 
try are chary of the word loyalty, for 
we probably look upon it as the cor- 
relative of royalty ; and we not only 
seldom use the word, but we seldom 


obey. 
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exhibit the moral quality it implies. 
Yet a disloyal people are in no enviable 
condition. The man who has no loy- 
alty, no sense of a power above him 
that he is bound to obey, to which he 
owes allegiance, and should love and 
reverence, can be no good citizen, Is 
no true man, but 

“Ts fit for treasons, and 
spoils.” 


stratagems, 


No such man ean be trusted. But, on 
the hypothesis of self-government, 
where is the ground of loyalty? The 
very conception of seli-covernme nt 
excludes that of loyalty. We cannot 
be loyal to ours lves, nor to the work 
of ourown hands. ‘The transcendental 


nonsense which has in some parts of 


our country been rife of late, about 
loyalty to self, about “‘ obeying thyself,” 
and all that, needs no serious refuta- 
tion. 
self-covernment, when understood of 
individuals, as when we say, Govern 
thyself, is not, strictly speaking, self. 
government, lience to a sed/- 
impose d law, but obedience to the law 
of God, enforced, it may be, not by 


physical means, but by moral means. 


nor ob 


Understanding by government that 
which governs, the sovereign; and by 


the sovereign that which has the right 
s, the /eoitimate sove- 


»} 


hn we owe anueciance 


to govern, that 
reign, and to whi 
and should be loy: 


eily 
easy 





we ean 
arrive at a correct definition of civil or 
political Liserty. Civil or political 
Liberty, for the individual citizen, is 
freedom from all obligation to obey any 
commands but those of the legitimate 
sovereign. ‘Tyranny, civil oppression, 
is not in being held to obedience, but 
in being held to obedience to that which 
is not commanded by the lecitmate 
sovereign. 
to obey the legitimate sovereign, or any 


To be under no obligation 


sovereign, is not Liberty, but License, 
and is alike incompatible with the well- 
being of the community and of the in- 
dividual. Liberty is never to be under- 
stood as exemption from all restraints, 
nor from all restraints but those w 
are self-imposed, which, as we | 

seen, are no restraints at all; but free- 
dom from all restraints but those 


| im- 
the legitimate soy 


posed by ereign. 
These restraints never to be re- 
garded as tyrannical or 
however stringent they may be. 


are 
oppressive, 


I am 
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bound to obey the true sovereign, if he 


' 
unto ine 


commands, loss of all my 
property, my personal freedom, and 
even mv lift lie may command al), 
and | withhold nothing; for my right is 
to ommanded by no other, and in 
| presel i simply the right to 
( 

Now, as Lil is t end not only 
of all cove t, but of all human 

ion and ¢ vs that the 
ore con 1 with 1 is to find out 


who or what is the legitimate 
This leads us directly to the 
concerning the © In 
Government. Whence at 
Whence and 
of its Authority! 

questions, questions of vital importance, 


soverelon 


Inquiry 


d what 1s the 
what 1s the 
These are 


State t rround 


great 
but which | have room to: 
briefly, and which, I am free 


I should not be able to answer quite to 


nswer only 


to contess, 


my own satisfaction in all 
even il I ha 


am very far 1 


respects, 
room. | 


om lo ykir yr on polities as 


d ever so much 


} 


a science which | have myself master- 





ed. I am still a learner, and need 
instructio ke the majority of my 
countrymen, and I discuss the subject, 
not so much for the purpose of dogma- 
tizing as o ovoking to its considera- 
tion ot | abler minds, which, when 
fairly engaged with t true problems, 
will not | them till arriving at some 
tolera mn 

The O of Grovernment, consid- 
ere » It n isolated question, 
is of no great practical importance ; it 
becomes practically impo tant only 
when we make the theories we adopt 


doctrines 
of the 
authority of government Four differ- 
ent theories have been put forth on the 
may 
be well in passing briefly to examine. 

1. Its origin 
ment of God; 

2. Inthe spontanc 
human n 

3. In the authority oft 
family 

1. Inthe social comy 
people in convention 

This last theory was very generally 
embrace | { 
ment in the last 
to have 
with the framers of our several 
stitutions, State and Federal, and is 
yet the dominant theory with our coun- 


concerning it the basis of ou 


on the ground and legitimacy 


origin of Government, which it 


in the express appoint- 


ous development of 


Lure 


ie futher of the 
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sembled. 
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trvmen, so far as theory they have on 
the subject. 

I am not sufficiently versed in the 
literature of politics to be able to say 
when or by whom this theory was first 
put forth : traces of it may be found far 
back, but it seems to have first grown 
into importance, in the inglish Rebel- 
lion and Revolution, in the seventeenth 
century. It received its earliest phi- 
losophical statement from Locke in his 
Treatises on Government, and is by 
him put forth as a ground of freedom, 
in opposition to the ‘Theory of Divine 
Right, which was so construed as to 
be a foundation for the grossest tyran- 
ny. Rousseau borrowed it from Locke, 
and developed it with new force and 
consistency, and gave it its last finish. 

This theory of the origin of govern- 
ment assumes that there is and can be 
no just which 
originate in the consent of the governed. 
The right, the legitimacy of govern- 
ment, is founded solely in this consent, 
and is limited by it. It 
that civil society is not as old as men; 
but that prior to the formation of civil 
society, there was what we may eall 
the State of Nature. 
nature, in which mankind lived before 
civil society, all men 
every one had an equal right to all, 
which practically, as Hobbes remarks, 

{ 


government does not 


also assumes 


were equal ; 


was equivalent to no one’s having a 
right to anything. ‘This state is not 
that best fitted to mankind. Owing to 
the restlessness, to the selfish passions 
of each, it is a state of pe rpetual war. 
Each seeks to appropriate all to himself. 
weak; the 
cunning circumvent the simple ; there 
is no peaceful industry; no security 
for persons ; no security for property— 
for as yet property is not. Having 
experienced the evils of this state for 
an unknown length of time, mankind 
were forced, by a sense of their com- 


The strong oppress the 


mon wants, to come together in a con- 
vention, formal or informal, and to 
enter into a compact or agreement each 
with each and each with all, by which 
each consents to surrender up to the 
whole his particular or natural rights, 
that he may receive in return the 
protection of all, in life, property, and 
the pursuit of happiness, which each, as 
amember of the whole. pledges to each 
and to all. Civil society, the State, 
is created by this convention, and this 
consent is the origin, ground and limit 





In this state of 
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of its just powers. The State has no 
rights, no powers of its own; but its 
rights and powers are made up of the 
rights and powers surrendered to it by 
the voluntary act of the individuals 
forming the compact. This in brief 
is the theory as given by Rousseau in 
his famous Contrdt Social. which in 
principle is the same as that given us 
by Locke, and differing from it only in 
this, that according to Locke the con- 
tracting parties are the rulers on the 
one part, and the people on the other 
part; whereas, according to Rousseau, 
the contracting parties are the people 
alone, each acting individually, and 
binding himself to each and to all. 

‘To this theory there are several 
weighty This state of 
nature, of which Hobbes has so much 
to say, and which was the phantom 
that haunted all the philosophers of 
the last century, is a falsehood. A 
state in which men exist without 
government of some sort, in some de- 


objections. 


cree, is nowhere encountered in his- 
tory. ‘The rudest savages do not exist 
in this state of nature, but do exist in 
acknowledging 
each a head, and manifesting some de- 
gree of organisation and subordination, 
and therefore at least the elements of 
civil society. Moreover the assertion 
of this state involves another falsehood, 
namely, that man in civil society is out 
of nature, and therefore that civil so- 
ciety, civilisation itself, is unnatural, 
a fall, a depravation; and therefore 
again that man’s true good consists in 


tribes, septs, clans, 


the speediest return possible to the 
state of nature. Hence Rousseau 
tells us that “ the man who thinks is a 
depraved animal.” A return to the 
truth, beauty, simplicity and loveliness 
of nature was the burden of Volney 
in his Ruins and Law of Nature, and 
especially of Saint-Pierre in his Jn- 
dian Cottage, and Paul and Virginia. 
Yet one would like to know when or 
how man got out of nature ; and where- 
fore civil society is not as natural to 
man as eating, drinking and sleeping. 
Nor is this all. ‘The assumption of 
the origin of government in a social 
compact, is susceptible of no historical 
verification. It is, to say the least, 
a mere fiction. may 
have at times been made between the 
different estates of an empire, and 
conventions may have altered the 
administration of government, or in- 


Compromises 
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stituted and commissioned new minis- 
tries; but there is absolutely no in- 
stance on record of a government 
which has originated in a compact 
formed by the people in convention 
assembled. 

Some of my readers at first sight 
may be disposed to question this state- 
ment, and to allege that our own gov- 
ernments have all so originated. But 
our governments offer no exception to 


the assertion I have made; not one of 


them has originated in a compact en- 
tered into by the people assembled in 
convention, either personally or by 
deputy. ‘There has never been a 
period since the first settling of this 
country when we were without govern- 
ment. In each of the States there 
was, prior to the convention of the 
people, a government, to which the 
people owed allegiance, and by the 
authority of which the convention was 
called. Historically and legally consid- 
ered, our present governments derive 
from the colonial governments, which 
in turn derive from the English Gov- 
ernment, through the royal charters 
creating them. 

Nor let it be supposed that the 
Revolution affects this fact in the least. 
The American Revolution did not dis- 


solve the colonial governments, and 
throw the colonists into the alleged 
state of nature, that is to say, into a 


state of complete anarchy. It did not 
in any sense whatever leave them with- 
out government. ‘The American Revo- 
lution was no insurrection of individual 
citizens against established govern- 
ment, was no assertion of the right of 
individual citizens, in their own name 
and on their own responsibility, to re- 
sist established government, to abolish 
existing government, and to institute a 
new government. ‘There was with us 
no rebellion against established author- 
ty, in that sense there would be were 
there a portion, no matter how large a 
portion, of the citizens of Massachu- 
setts, to resist and attempt to over- 
throw in a peaceful or a hostile manner 
the constituted authorities. The char- 
ters granted by the Crown had created 
us distinct communities, bodies corpo- 
rate and politic inourselves. We were 
thirteen distinct communities, each 
with a government of its own, supreme 
over the colonists, though externally 
dependenton the Britishcrown. British 
law, as such, was not in force here; 
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did not and could not reach and bind ug 
as citizens or subjects of Great Britain; 
and it was precisely the efforts on the 
part of the British Parliament to reduce 
us to the state of subjects of Great 
Britain, so that British law could ope. 
rate directly on us as individuals, that 
led to the rupture, and the entire politi. 
cal independence of the Colonies, 

This fact is sometimes lost sight of 
even by our own citizens. I haye 
heard it asserted, nay, | believed it the 
fact, before going into a more thorough 
investigation of the case, that the prin- 
ciple contended for by Mr. Dorr and 
his friends in Rhode Island, was pre- 
cisely the principle involved in our 
contest with Great Britain ; but this is 
by no meanstrue. ‘lhe Suffrage party 
in Rhode Island lay down the principle 
that government is a mere agency, that 
sovereignty resides not in the State, 
the body politic, but in the people, 
or a majority of them, taken individu. 
ally, who have not only the power but 
the right to overthrow the constituted 
authorities, and to institute new author- 
ities as them good. The 
fathers of the Revolution did not by 
any means lay down so broad a prinei- 
ple. ‘They asserted nothing concern- 
ing the right of the people taken asa 
mass of individuals to them- 
selves ; nothing concerning the right 
of the citizen to overthrow the state of 
which he is a citizen; nothing con- 
cerning the right of insurrection on 
the part of citizens; all they asserted, 
beeause all that was involved in the 
controversy, the right of each 
people, already a people, having a civil 
and political existence of its own, to 
assert and maintain its entire political 
independence of every foreign State, 
Now, between this right and that con- 
tended for by the Rhode Island Suffrage 
men, there is no little difference, and 
men may well assert this without being 
willing to assert that. 

When the citizens of a State rebel 
against constituted authority, whatever 
the form of their rebellion or its results, 
they are for the time being ina state 
of anarchy, and do recognize no law to 
bind them. This was the ease in 
Rhode Island. ‘The Suffrage men, 
while forming their new Constitution, 
did not admit their obligation to obey 
the Charter government, for if they 
had, they would have admitted the 
illegality of their own proceedings. 
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They were obliged, then, to proceed 
without law, without government, till 
they could get their new government 
into operation. But such was not the 
case with the American people in the 
Revolution. ‘They were all the time 
under law; and all their proceedings 
regarded by them as legitimate, were 
authorized by the constituted authori- 
ties. ‘The Colonies, as political com- 
munities, sent the Delegates to the 
Congress of Seventy-Six, and author- 
ized these Delegates in their name to 
declare their independence of Great 
Britain. ‘This was an act done by a 
competent authority, an authority to 
which every colonist owed allegiance, 
and had owed allegiance from the first. 
In making that Declaration, in fighting 
against the troops of Great Britain in 
its defence, no American citizen acting 
in obedience to the orders of his own 
government, was a traitor ora rebel. 
Rebellion against Great Britain, so long 
as their acts were authorized by the 
colonial government, was, on the part 
of individual citizens, an impossibility. 
The only rebels there were in the 
Revolution, which in fact was no Revo- 
lution, were the ‘l’ories,—the Loyalists 
as they were called,—who refused to 
obey the American governments, and 
aided the foreigner. ‘They were both 
rebels and traitors, for they labored to 
overthrow the government to which 
they owed allegiance, and aided the 
foreigner in his attacks on their own 


country. It is time that the names of 


Washington, Jefferson, Henry, and 
Haneock, and Adams, and the great 
body of the American people, be freed 
from their association with that of re- 
bels and insurrectionists. The prin- 
ciple which they actually asserted was, 
that each community, possessing a 
government supreme over its individual 
members, has a right to assert and 
maintain its entire political independ- 
ence, a principle which no American 
should ever suffer himself to question 
even for a moment, for it is founded in 
truth, and perfectly compatible with 
social order, and the empire of the 
laws ; the principle which some have 
asserted in their name, and with good 
motives and honest love of liberty have 
attempted to maintain, which strikes at 
the foundation of all social order, and 
leads dire ‘etly to anarchy, it is to be 
hoped a man may be permitted to ques- 
tion without forfeiting his claim asa 


patriot or as a friend to the largest 
liberty compatible with liberty itself. 

But this origin of government in a 
compact framed by the people in con- 
vention assembled is not only a fiction, 
but an impossible fiction; for prior to 
the convention, on the theory we are 
considering, there were no PEOPLE, 
that)is, no people in the sense in which 
they could come together in conven- 
tion, and be capable of acting and form- 
ing engagements. ‘The people eapable 
of assembling in convention,.and form- 
ing contracts, must be already associat- 
ed, organized into a community, a one 
body, a sort of collective individual. 
But the people so organized, so asso- 
ciated, were already a state, a civil 
society. If, then, we were to assume 
the origin of government in a compact, 
we should be obliged to assume that 
the people could act before they exist- 
ed, for their action in forming the com- 
pact presupposes their existence as 
civil society. But waiving all these 
objections, even admitting the origin of 
government in what is termed the so- 
cial compact, this origin will afford us 
no sufficient ground for the authority of 
government. Prior to civil society, in 
the assumed state of nature, man had 
no rights, no duties. Are rights and 
duties matters that can be created by 
conventions, matters that have no 
higher, no more sacred character than a 
bargain oragreement which people make 
with each other? If so, where is the 
sacredness of authority, the obligation 
of the citizen or subject to obey the 
state’ Could government subsist for 
one day, if people believed the law was 
a mere emanation of human will, a 
mere ordinance of human _ beings? 
What foree could the decrees of the 
convention, or the conditions of the 
compact, have for the conscience, if we 
recognized nothing in the law trans- 
cending the will of a mass of individ- 
uals ; nothing in it holy, divine? 

We have defined government to be 
that which governs, and that which not 
only governs but has the right to govern. 
It is not a mere agence y,a ministry, but 
is supreme, imperative. It is sovereign ; 
and the sovereign, so far forth as sove- 
reign, has the right to command what 
he pleases. In the state of nature, 
there is no sovereign; the convention 
is called for the purpose of creating 
the sovereign. But is sovereignty a 
thing to be created! ‘The sovereign 
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is over and above the individuals to be 
governed; that to which they owe 
allegiance; which has the right to 
command them. Can these individ- 
uals create it! Can the creator be 
subject to the creature ; owe allegiance 
to it; be loyal to it? Obviously, then, 
if there be in the state a sovereign power 
at all, it is not created by those who 
are to be subjected to it; and, if there 
be no sovereign power In the state, we 
may as well close the discussion and 
give up talking about government. 

The fundamental error in the theory 
we are considering, is in the assumption 
that government has and can have no 
just powers but those derived from the 
consent of the governed. ‘This 
sumption would resolve all government 
into self-covernment, which we have 
seen is the equivalent of 
ment. ‘The individual on this theory 
is under no obligation to obey a power 
to which he has not given his consent, 
or to submit toa law from which he 
withholds it. Kivery 
then, the right, so far as concerns him- 
self, to arrest the action ef government 
at any moment. How long could gov- 
ernment co-exist in any 
with the recognition of this right of the 
individual to arrest its action ! 

It is said that prior to the compact 
there is no sovereignty ; but this is not 
quite true. ‘The individual must be 
capable of contracting, which he would 
not be, if he had not the sovereign dis- 
posal of himself. Each individual 
must be sovereign, though limited to 


as- 


no-covern 


individual has 


community 


himself, by the equal sovereignty of 


every other individual. It is contended 
all are free in the state of nature, 
equal. So says Locke, so says Kous- 
seau. Noone man, no body of men, has 
any right to another. ‘This 
freedom, this immunity from all sub- 
jection, is precisely in this case what 
we mean by sovereignty. If there was 
not this sovereignty in the individual, 
whence his right and his ability to form 
contracts? No social compact could 
be formed. Independent, then, of civil 
society, every individual is a sovereign ; 
that is, so far as concerns himself. 
Now, sovereignty must be alienable 
or inalienable. If it is inalienable, as 
I contend, and as does Mr. Jefferson, 


and 


control 


in the preamble to the Declaration of 


American Independence, then the in- 
dividual retains all the freedim in 
civil society that he has out of it. No 
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man, no body of men has the right to 


control him. He ean be bound by po 
obligation. The powers he has dele- 
gated to the government still vest ip 
him, and he may revoke them when he 
Where then is the authority 
of government over him? Suppose he 
and the government 
it must induce him 


choose S. 
has murdered, 
would punish him ; 
to consent to be choke dto death before 
it can have any right to hang him, 
Few men, we apprehend, would give 
their assent to a law which would place 
a halter round their own necks. If 
we assume that sovereignty is inalien- 
able, that is, that a man cannot alienate 
his natural freedom, obliged to 
come to the conclusion here stated, ob- 
viously incompatible with all govern. 
ment. 

But we are told that the man is 
bound to keep his engagement, and 


we are 


when he has once given his assent to 
civil society he is bound to abide by its 
decisions, and it has the right to en- 
force That is, 
reignty is and a 
coming into eivil society surrenders up 
his natural freedom, his natural rights, 
to the whole. and consents to receive 
in turn only such rights as the whole 
or a major part shall concede him, 
This is Rousseau’s doctrine. But in 
this case the individual merges himself 
in the community, becomes the com- 
plete slave of the and has no 
individua However unjust 
or oppressive the acts of the state, he 
has not only no redress, but not even 
the right to complain. Asan individual, 
he has no rights, no existence ; where 
would, on this hypothesis, be the sig- 
nificance of that phrase, which has 
kindled some hearts and exerted some 
influence in the world, the “ Rights of 
Man?” Man as man would have no 
rights; his man would be 
merged in his rights of citizen—a doe- 
trine which, | Americans 
will be slow to admit; for we contend 
that Government has for its mission 
the full and unequivocal maintenance of 
the rights of man, of each and every 
man, in all their plenitude. 

It may be said that the individual 
does not give up all his natural rights, 
he only surrenders a portion, in order 


his obedience. sove- 


alienable, man on 


state, 





existence. 


rights of 


believe, we 


the more securely to enjoy the remain- 
der. who is to determine 
where the line is to be drawn between 
the rights surrendered, and the rights 


be it sO; 
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reserved! If society, the reservation 
will amount to nothing, for it will so 
interpret its own powers as to take all 
the rights of the individual; if the 
individual, the surrender will amount 
to nothing, because the individual may 
so enlarge the sphere of his reserved 
rights by interpretation, as to render 
the action of Government in restraining 
him null. If, then, we found govern- 
ment in compact, we either leave the 
individual his natural freedom, and 
then we have no government; or we 
subject the individual to the state, and 
then no individual liberty. Either con- 
sequence should lead us to reject the 
theory. 

But we have not yet done with this 
theory. We insist on its being pushed 
to its last consequences, if it be adopted 
at all. If government be founded in 
compact, and derive its just powers 
only from the consent of the governed, 
certain is it that it should be restricted 
in its authority to the contracting par- 
ties, to those who have actually and 
expressly given their consent. ‘These 
are never more than a small part of 
any community. Admit, if you insist, 
that the act of voting may be construed 
into an assent, this would include only 
a portion of the adult males. ‘Those 
to whom the political franchise is not 
extended among adult males, women 
and children, as well as all those adult 
males who do not exercise the elective 
franchise, though entitled to it, are out 
of the political society ; are in the state 
of nature. What right has govern- 
ment over these? Will you say they 
are represented by the others? What 
right, in the state of nature, where all 
individuals are equal, has one man to 
represent another, or a man to repre- 
sent a woman? Nay, where in this 
state of nature is fixed what we call 
majority, so that a man shall not be a 
member of the body politic till of a 
certain age? Is not the fixing of the 
majority an act of civil society! How, 
then, can it be obligatory on those who 
have not given their assent!’ The 
Chief Justice of Rhode Island in a 
very able charge to the grand jury, in 


which he discussed the proceedings of 


the Suffrage Party, contends for this 
theory of the origin of government in 
compact. Yet the learned Judge con- 
tended that the laws of Rhode Island 
were as binding on those who had not 
the right of suffrage, as on those who 
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had. Wedo not dissent from his con- 
clusion, but we should like to know 
how it can be obtained from his pre- 
mises. 

This objection is sometimes met in 
part by saying that persons by residing 
under a given government, do thereby 
give their assent to it, and are bound 
to obey it, or leave its territory. This 
does not meet the objection in the case 
of minors and women; for we appre- 
hend that the state itself would soon 
leave itself, if all the women and 
children were to leave it. Nor is ita 
satisfactory answer in the case of the 
others. By what right does Massa- 
chusetts infer, from the simple fact 
of my continuing to reside within the 
limits of her territory, that I give my 
assent to her government and laws? 
The continuance of an individual to 
reside within the jurisdiction of a given 
state, may be and often is much more 
a matter of necessity than of choice. 
It may be and often is his only alterna- 
tive. He may be too poor to emigrate, 
or to sustain himself in another land ; 
he may be attached to his native soil, 
and be unwilling to desert it; attached 
to the home of his childhood, the friends 
and associations that have grown up 
around him and with him, and he may 
count it a less evil to submit to an 
order of things of which he decidedly 
disapproves, than to break away from 
these, without which, if he be of a 
sensible nature, life for him would be 
hardly worth possessing ; he may have 
duties to perform to his country, to his 
family, to his friends, which ean be 
performed nowhere else; and, in fine, 
though by no means assenting to the 
existing government under which he 
continues to live, he may not know 
where to look for one he would like any 
better, and therefore resolves to submit 
to the evils he knows, rather than to fly 
to those he knows not of. If assent is 
intended to be assent, to be anything 
more than a mere constructive assent, 
which is no assent at all, anything 
more than a mere fiction, an empty 
word, it must be given in some more 
positive and less equivocal form than 
that of continuance to reside 
within the jurisdiction in question. It 
is too late in the day to plant ourselves 
on mere forms; what we must hence- 
forth look for is realities, the substance. 
We must learn to cal] things by their 
right names. If we say government 


ones 
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derives all its just powers from the 
assent of the governed; if we erect 
this into a fundamental principle, and 
rest our whole political edifice on it, let 
us do so plainly and unequivocally, in 
the most obvious and 
the term. ‘The assent must be 
and assent is 
sciously, intentionally 

But enough of objections to this 
theory of the origin of ernment in 
compact. The truth is, 1 apprehend, 
that very few, after all, take this theory 
literally and in its full extent. In order 
to do justice to those who have set it 
forth, and continue to set it forth, we 
should recall to mind against what 
opposing theory they set it forth, and 
with what motive. The old E uropean 
governments had become not a little 
corrupt ; they had ceased to be admin- 
istered for the good of the governed ; 


assent, 
assent unless con- 
, freely, given. 


ho 


voy 


nay, they had changed from govern- 
ments properly so called, into mere 


machines for taxing the people, and for 
grinding the mass to the very dust; 

they had become intolerable. The 
people driven to that point where re- 
action is sure to take place, began 
to demand of their masters redress. 
“Here ye are, Lords and Masters, 
Kings and Nobles, Governors and Di- 
rectors. We have supported you in all 
luxury; we have submitted to your 
guidance, we have borne your burdens : 
we have stood between you and dan- 
ger, ready at all times to sacrifice 
ourselves, by thousands, for your honor 
and glory ; but what have ye done for 
us in return? We are dying. There 

is no longer living for us on this God's 


footstool. The most skilful industry, 
the most unremitted toil, cannot pro- 
cure us the means of subsistence. 


We starve by thousands, and our dead 
bodies lie along the streets, and our 
bones must bleach under the rains and 
dews of heaven. Lords and Masters, 
it was yours to have governed us, and 
to have governed us not for your plea- 


sure, but for our good. Ye have not 
so governed us. We have been taught 

believe in a God who is love and 
goodness. He has made no world 


where the millions must ever toil and 
sweat, and die to feed the vanity and 


luxury of the few. Away with the 
thought! Ye have neglected your 


duty ; and the day is come for us to 
call you to an account.” 
But hereupon arose a very important 
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controversy. The fact of 
general suffering of the 
not denied, could not be; 
that the administrators of government 
were bound to administer the govern. 
ment for the good of the governed wag 
admitted in words; but, then, to 
were administrators ac- 


the very 
millions wag 
the fact alse 


aiso 
whom these 
count ible l 

‘The powers that be,” said their 
“ates, “ are legitimate; are ordain- 
God; and therefore are and can 
be accountable to no human tribunal, 
‘To call them to an account is to eal] 
God himself to an account in the person 
of his representative.” 

Now, to resist legitimate authority, 
or, What is the same thing, an authority 
ordained of God,—for all legitimate an- 
thority is ordained of God, and derived 
from God himself, as we shall hereafter 
see,—is to violate every man’s sense of 
right, of duty, of obligation. The ad- 
vocates of the people met the partisans 


of the constituted authorities on the 


advos 


ed of 


question of the legitimacy of these 
authorities. 
“We own,” say they, “ that we 


have no right to call the legitimate 
sovereign to an account: we own that 
we obliged to obey the legitimate 
whatever he commands. 
But these constituted authorities are 
not the sovereign: they are but minis- 
tries, agencies, holding power as a trust, 
to be exercised for certain purposes, and 
therefore can hold power lawfully no 
longer and no further than they devote 
it to the end for which they were en- 
trusted with it.” 


are 


soverelon, 


True. But they hold their power 
as a sacred trust from God, and they 
are accountable only to him for the 
manner in which they may exercise 
it.” 

“Not so. Kings and magistrates 
are the servants of the people, have 
been instituted by the people for the 
people’s good, and when they fail to 
promote or to strive to promote that 


good, the peop le may call them to an 
account, judge them, depose them, or 
punish them in such manner as they 
shall deem proper.” 

One sees here with what thought 
the sovereignty of the people was 4s- 
serted. The mass demanded a better 
social condition, felt that they had a 
right to labor to obtain a better social 
condition, and that they were hindered 


from obtaining a better social condition, 
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by the negligence and tyranny of their 
rulers. ‘They wishe d to be able 
legitimately to strive for this better 
condition, even against their rulers, and 
to call their rulers to an account for 
not aiding them, especially for throwing 
impediments in their way. What the 
friends of the people really wanted, 
: n, was to establish the Responsibility 

f Power, not to God only, but. so to 
speak, to man also. ‘The Responsibility 


to God alone, in the actual state of 


things, since rulers had ceased to fear 
God, or to believe in his providence, 
was as good as no responsibility at all, 
and left to the millions, able to endure 


their oppressions no longer, no hope of 


redress. In this case there was no 
effectual remedy but in asserting the 
sovereignty of the people. 

“ But the people,” say the advocates 
of power, “ when did they become 
sovereign,—they who have rarely ex- 
ercised any politic al power, or consti- 
tuted even an estate in the empire ; 
they whom government is instituted to 
govern t” 

“They were the original source of 
power. They were originally free and 
equal, and no man had a right to control 
them; but for their mutual protection 
and benefit, they chose to come together 
into civil society, and to institute civil 
government ; to clothe some among 
them with authority, the rest promising 
obedience. Irom the compact formed 
by the people, and which constitutes 
and expresses the powers and the ends 
of the body politic, derives government 
with all its legitimate authority. The 
people have not then /ecome sovereign, 
they always were sovereign, always 
were that to which the constituted au- 
thorities were accountable.” 

Here it is seen that the doctrine of 
Social Compact met precisely the doc- 
trine it was eS sirable to ove rthrow, and 
established the authority of the people 
over their rulers, and their right to seek 
aredress of grievances, if need were, 
even against the constituted authorities, 
for they were paramount to those au- 
thorities. 

The motive was good, but the friends 
of the people made one serious mis- 
take: they demanded the Responsibility 
of power, when they should have de- 
manded the Limitation of power. 
Power is not and cannot be re sponsible ; : 
for so far forth as responsible it is not 
power, but a trust. In making the 


governments responsible to the people, 
power was shifted, but not rendered 
responsible, for the power then vested 
in the people instead of the magistrate ; 
but who was there to call the people to 
an account, should they chance to abuse 
their power? ‘l’o whatsoever we ren- 
der the administrators of government 
responsible, unless power be restricted, 
there is always the possibility of its 
being abused,—we may say, the cer- 
tainty that tyranny, oppression, corrup- 
tion, and politic al death, will sooner or 
later find their way into the state, 
Power has always a tendency to en- 
large itself, and will always run into 
abuse, wherever it may be lodged, 
not tied up so that it cannot. ‘This is 
the fact that the advocates of the peo- 
ple, in demanding the Responsibility of 
power, overlooked, and therefore failed 
to secure the end they had in view, for 
which they had so strenuously asserted 
the sovereignty of the people, and the 
origin of government in compact. Yet 
it was not the sovereignty of the people 
nor the doctrine of compact they cared 
for, but some legitimate ground of op- 
position to the Tory Theory, and on 
which social amelioration, freedom and 
well-being, could be contended for and 
secured. ‘This ground we, too, want, 
and will never consent to abandon ; but 
we find it not where the friends of 
Liberty and well-being in the two pre- 
ceding centuries found it. Where we 
find it, will hereafter appear. 
Furthermore, the advocates of the 
doctrine we have been considering 
seem to me to deceive themselves in 
believing that they themselves, in their 
own minds, place the origin of Govern- 
ment in compact. They do no such 
thing. They always, consciously or 
unconse iously , assume the state already 
as existing, and possessing all the _ 
of sovereignty. When they speak ¢ 
the people assembling in conve ores 
they assuredly have in mind a particular 
people, that is to say, a particular na- 
tion, or the inhabitants of some par- 
ticular or specified territory, with its 
bounds marked and determined. It is, 
after all, not a mass of individuals, 
taken at random, but this particular 
people, nation, already existing as a 
distinct, and, we may say, a sovereign 
community, that asse smbles in conven- 
tion, and forms the compact. To talk 
of this people as having no government 
would be nonsense. It is a sovereignty, 


aye pe 
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and has in itself, undoubtedly, the right 
to establish such a frame of govern- 
ment, and such a mode of administra- 
tion as it may judge proper ; but to say 
that this people meets together in con- 
vention, and by solemn compact creates 
civil society, or constitutes itself a body 
politic, is to say that it meets to make 
itself what it already is and assumes 
itself to be. LTivide sntly , then, as it can 
be really only of such or such a people 
that we can say it creates its govern- 
ment in convention assembled, the ad- 
vocates of the origin of government in 
compact do virtually assign government 
some other origin. Even in their own 
view, would they analyze it, the sove- 
reignty resides not so much in the 
compact as in territory, and, so to 
speak, nationality. 

To illustrate my meaning, I will take 
the cases of Ireland and of Rhode 
Island. Ireland is the land of the Irish. 
I suppose the advocates of the origin 
of government in compact would agree 
with me, that the Irish have a right, if 
they choose, to be independent of Eng- 
land ; and in case they should assert 
and maintain successfully their inde- 
pendence, would have a right to esta- 
blish a frame of government for them- 
selves. But are we not, in all this, 
speaking of the Irish as a distinct race 
from the English, as a peculiar people, 
having in reality, though subjected to 
the foreigner, in its kindred blood, a 
nationality of its own’ The Irish are 
a people, a community, and therefore 
it is that we can conceive of their right 
to form a social compact, and their 
ability to do it. If the Irish should 
gain their independence, and should 
call a convention to devise a frame of 
civil government suitable for them, 
should we not hold that England and 
other nations would have no right to 
be represented in it, and regard it as 
an outrage upon the Irish, if they should 
send delegates to it? Why?! Simply 
because we think of the Irish as a 
distinct, independent people, having the 
sovereign right to dispose of its own 
internal concerns. «Now, shall we 
contend that a people of whom we can 
say this, is not already a civil society, 
a body politic! Whence did it become 
sot Not by compact; for that, by the 
very terms of the supposition, is not 
yet formed. Whence, then! 

Take the case of Rhode Island. 
They were the people of Rhode 
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Island, that had, according to the Suf- 
frage Party, the inherent right to come 
together in Convention and frame and 
ordain a Constitution. The advocates 
of the People’s Constitution asked ag 
the necessary condition of giving legiti- 
macy to that C onstitution, the formal 
assent of am: jority of the white adult 
male population of Rhode Island. But 
what see we in all this! We see that 
it is assumed, prior to the formation of 
the Constitution, and independent of 
the Charter, that there is a veritable 
people of Rhode Island, having the 
right to institute a form of government 
which shall be supreme over all the 
inhabitants of the territory recognized 
under the Charter as Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations. The 
thought with which these Suffrage men 
proceed, evidently is this: The ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of a given 
territory have the right to determine 
what form of government shall prevail 
in that territory, and to what civil rule 
the whole number of its inhabitants 
shall be subjected. Now, suppose 
there never had been any civil or po- 
litical Rhode Island ; suppose that the 
inhabitants of the territory in question 
were in the alleged state of nature, and 
the suffrage men threw themselves 
really back on the people in their pri- 
mary capacity, that is, as free, inde- 
pendent, sovereign individuals, who 
could in this case have spoken of the 
people of Rhode Island? Who could 
have said the individuals living within 
certain form a distinct 
community, and the majority of these 
have a right to govern the whole? In 
the case we suppose, why would not 
individuals living in Massachusetts or 
Connecticut have had the same right 
to be represente d in the People’s Con- 
vention, a who lived within the 
geographical limits of Rhode Island! 
But what makes Rhode Island in the 
supposed state of Nature’ Whence, 
in point of fact, does Rhode Island 
derive its existence vide ntly Rhode 
Island is in its civil polity, or in its terri- 
tory. The suffrage men could not 
have admitted the first, for they as- 
existence of Rhode Island 
independent of the polity, if one may 
so speak. Of course, then, the sove- 
reignty they recognized they must have 
regarded as an incident of territory; 
and so they were in fact basing their 
own proceedings on the very principle 


boundaries, 
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sumed the 
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against which they were contending! 
They would supersede the existing 
government, because it made freemen 
of none but landholders; and they 


would give to territory the right of 


constituting a people, a hody politic, a 
sovereign community. ‘These remarks 
show that the conception of a people 
existing as a distinct, peculiar people, 
having in the similarity of its manners, 
customs, the identity of its origin and 
unity of its life,a nationality of its 
own, or inhabiting a specific territory, 
politically and geographically deter- 
mined, is always presupposed by the 
advocates of the origin of government 
in compact, as the essential condition 
of the conception of the people’s com- 
ing together in Convention, to ordain a 
frame of government for their mutual 
convenience and benefit. The whole 
sum and substance of the doctrine, 
when reduced to its practical elements, 
is this: each nation has the right to 


institute and administer its own form of 


government, and the proper method is 
for it to assemble by delegates in Con- 
vention, and draw up what shall be the 
fundamental law of the land, namely, 
the Constitution. All this may be true. 
But let not this be called going back to 
the origin of government. ‘This would 
give me the origin only of some par- 
ticular form or mode of administering 
government, not of government itself. 
[am not told the origin of government 
till lam told whence this nation derives 
its national life, and its richt to institute 
and administer government for itself. 

9. We have lingered so long on the 
Theory 
from a primitive pact, that we have 
little time and less space, to examin 
the other three Theories we hav: 
enumerated. 


which derives government 


Yet we 
them over without a few 
each. We take them in the reverse 
order from that in which they stand on 


must not pass 


remarks on 


our list. ‘The third theory we have 
mentioned, is known as the PATRIARCH- 
AL. Its advocates derive the State 


from the Tribe, and the Tribe from the 
Family. The primitive government, 
the foundation of all government, is that 
which the father exercises over the 
child. This enlarged, the father of 
the family becomes the Chief of the 
clan or tribe ; from the chief of the 
tribe he becomes the King or the 
Ruler of the nation; from this, it may 
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be, again an Emperor or Ruler of 
many kings or nations. Whether the 
patriarchal was the earliest form of 
government or not, 1s a matter of some 
doubt, though we are inclined so to 
regard it; but whether so or not, is 
not material to our present purpose, 
for we are seeking not the origin of 
this or that form of government, but 
government itself. The authority of 
the father over his children is already 
government. Whence the origin and 
ground of this authority? Whence 
the right of the father to govern his 
children? And by what right does 
the authority of the father over his 
children, come to extend to those who, 
though his kindred, are not begotten of 
his body t t 

The authority of the father is 
founded, we are told, in natural law, and 
grows out of the necessity of the case. 
1 understand very little of what men 
mean by natural law. Natural Law 
for me, means either one of two 
things: 1. What Iam naturally im- 
pelled, or driven by the impulses of 
my nature to seek; or 2. That whichis 
founded in the Original Nature or or- 
der of things as God hath created and 
arranged them. In the first sense, a 
natural law must sometimes be resisted ; 
my inclinations must be controlled, and 
my thoughts, feelings, passions, in- 
stincts, propensities, subordinated and 
ubjected to the law of God under 
which I am placed. In this sense, to 
say that the authority of the father is 
founded ina law of Nature, is not say- 
ing tl it is therefore legitimate. T'o 
say that it 1s founded in the law of 
nature, in the second sense, is on the 
one hand begging the question by as- 
very point to be proved, 
other, is resolving Nature 
God, and 
therefore identifying the third or patri- 
archal theory with the first, or that of 
Divine Right. Wf we say the authority 
of the father grows out of the neces- 
sity of the ease, then we originate 
government In necessity. Necessity 
to a Christian can mean only the Will 
of God; for the ground of all things is 
not with Christians the Invincible Ne- 
cessity of Heathendom, but Infinite 
Freedom. This again would leave us 
as the ground of the right of the 
father to govern his child, only the 
will of God. We apprehend that 
people would be wiser would they talk 
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less about what is, or is not commanded 
by Nature. Nature never yet fur- 
nished a uniform standard for anything, 
nor commanded the same thing to any 
two individuals of any race. In no 
sense, then, in which the law of Nature 
is distinguishable from a law of God, 
could even the fact that the authority 
of the father over the child originates 
in a law of Nature, legitimate that au- 
thority. If, then, we could resolve all 
governments into the patriarchal, and 
deduce all authority from the parental, 
we should still have the same question 
to ask, and the same problems to solve 
in relation to the origin and ground of 
this parental authority, that we have in 
relation to the origin and ground of 
Government in general. 

But how from a man’s right to govern 
his own children will you deduce his 
right to govern his wife, and those who 
are not his children? The conjugal 
relation has never been held to be one 
of perfect equality; the man is the 
head of the woman, the lord. He 
promises love, protection, fidelity ; but 
the woman love, fidelity, obedience. 
Whence this obligation to obey on the 
part of the woman rather than on the 
part of the man? This assuredly is 
not deduced from that alleged law of 
nature, which commands the child to 
obey the parent. Whence then? 
Whence, again, the logic by which I 
am able, from. my right to govern my 
child, to conclude to my right to govern 
another man’s child, and not only the 
child, but the man himself? If my 
right of chieftainship grow out of my 
right as a father, why has not every 
father in the tribe the same right to be 
its chief? This question alone shows 
that it is impossible to deduce the State 
from the Family. I do not regard the 
Family as the germ of the State. It 
contains elements which are not in the 
State, and wants elements, without 
which the State could neither be con- 
stituted nor preserved. Both, in my 
view, are primary institutions, and 
neither is secondary; certainly neither 
is derivable from the other. Both 
are necessary, but they rest on differ- 
ent bases, and exist for widely different, 
though not hostile ends. 

3. The other two theories on our 
list concerning the origin of govern- 
ment, namely, that of the Spontaneous 
Development of Nature, and that of 
Divine Ordination, rightly understood, 
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are both in the main true and worthy 
to be accepted, Government does not 
originate in spontaneity alone, nor in the 
outward ordinance of God alone; but 
it must respond to man’s nature, to an 
inherent and essential want of humani- 
ty, or there could be no reason for its 
existence nay, it could have no hold 
on man, and therefore could not be at 
all; and it must have in it a Divine 
element, and to some extent be an ex- 
pression of the will of God, or it would, 
have no legitimacy, no right to com- 
mand,—no right to our allegiance, to 
our loyalty. 

But, after all, there is no occasion to 
seek the /istorical origin of govern- 
ment. Mest like ly the historical origin 
of government is no longer ascertain- 
able. ‘The more we study into the 
past, the more do we discover there to 
impress us witha sense of our igno- 
rance, and to confound our philosophies, 
There was a time when the learned 
had their snug little theories of the 
Universe, according to which all ques- 
tions were easily answerable and an- 
swered. A little study, and we were 
acquainted with all matters, and could 
judge of all events from the creation to 
the present. Indeed, saving one or 
two events, nothing prior to the eight- 
eenth century had ever occurred worth 
troubling one’s head about. But we 
begin to feel that the past was not all 
a blank. What most astonishes us is, 
the further back we go, the higher the 
antiquity to which we attain, the more 
perfect are the monuments we meet. 
Under the relation of Art, the oldest of 
the pyramids is the most perfect. The 
oldest books extant contain the pro- 
foundest philosophy, and indicate the 
widest and most varied experience of 
life. Each generation, so to speak, 
seems to dilute the life of its predeces- 
sor. Nothing is new under the sun. 
The highest antiquity indicates a high- 
er. We lose all dates and places, and 
no longer know where to begin, or 
where to leave off. Vain is it then for 
us to attempt to fix historically the ori- 
gin of government. Historically speak- 
ing, government has no origin. Men, 
wherever we find them, live in society, 
and society without government has 
never been known, is not even con- 
ceivable. How did society originate! 
How did language originate’ Yet 
language is essential to our conception 
of man, and therefore man, as soon a& 
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he existed, must have had language ; 
so must society be regarded as coeval 
with the individual. Man out of so- 
ciety isa solecism; is not man. The 
true view to be taken is to regard gov- 
ernment as never beginning, never end- 
ing, and considering its legitimacy as 
transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, and from place to place, by a law 
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analogous to that by which the life of 
the race itself is so transmitted. 

But we leave the development of this 
thought, as’ well as the clear and dis- 
tinct statement of the philosophical 
origin and ground of government, and 
the mode in which government should 
be organized, for a future commu- 
nication. 


PROMETHEUS. 


BY J. R. 


OnE 
Sp irkling upon the 


LOWELL. 


after one the stars have risen and set, 
hoarfrost on my chain: 


The Bear, that prowled all night about the fold 
Of the North-star, hath shrunk into his den, 
Scared by the blithesome footsteps of the Dawn, 
Whose blushing smile floods all the Orient ; 
And now bright Lucifer grows less and less, 
Into the heaven's blue quiet deep withdrawn. 
Sunless and starless all, the desert sky 

Arches above me, empty as this heart 

For ages hath been empty of all joy 

Except to brood upon its silent hope, 

As o’er its hope of day the sky doth now. 


All night have 


| heard voices: 


deeper yet 


The deep, low breathing of the silence grew, 


While all about, muffled in awe, 


there stood 


Shadows, or forms, or both, clear felt at heart, 


But, 
Only 


when I turned to front them, far 
a shudder through the midnight ran, 


along 


And the dense stillness walled me closer round. 
But still | heard them wander up and down 
‘That solitude, and flappings of dusk wings 

Did mingle with them, whether of those hags 
Let slip upon me once from Hades deep, 


Or of yet direr torments, 


if such be, 


1 could but guess; and then toward me came 


A shape as of a woman: 
It was, and calm; 
And mine moved not, 


very pale 
its cold eyes did not move, 
but only stared on them. 


Their moveless awe went through my brain hke ice 
A skeleton hand seemed clutching at my heart, 
And a sharp chill, as if a dank night fog 

Suddenly closed me in, was all I felt : 

And then, methought, I heard a freezing sigh, 


A long, deep, shivering sigh, 
Stiffening in death, close to mine ear. 


as from blue lips 


I thought 


Some doom was close upon me, and I looked 
And saw the red moon through the heavy mist, 
Just setting, and it seemed as it were falling, 
Or reeling to its fall, so dim and dead 
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And palsy-struck it looked. Then all sounds merged 
Into the rising surges of the pines, 

Which, leagues below me, clothing the gaunt loins 
Of ancient Caucasus with hairy strength, 

Sent up a murmur in the morning-wind, 

Sad as the wail that from the populous earth 

All day and night to high Olympus soars, 

Fit incense to thy wicked throne, O Jove. 

Thv hated name is tossed once more in scorn 
From off my lips, for 1 will tell thy doom. 

And are these tears? Nay, do not triumph, Jove! 
They are w vrung from me but by the agonies 

Of prop yhecy, like thos« sparse drops which fall 
From clouds in travail of the lightning, when 

The great wave of the storm, high-curled and black, 
Rolls steadily onward to its thunderous break. 
Why art thou made a god of, thou poor type 

Of anger, and revenge, , and cunning foree ? 

True Power was never born of brutish Strength, 
Nor sweet Truth suckled at the shaggy dugs 

Of that old she-wolf. we thy thunderbolts, 
That scare the darkness for a space, so strong 

As the prevailing patience of meek Light, 

Who, with the invincible tenderness of peace, 
Wins it to be a portion of herself? 

Why art thou made a god of, thou, who hast 

The never-sleeping terror at thy heart, 

That birthright of all tyrants, worse to bear 
Than this thy ravening e on which J smile? 
Thou swear’st to free me, if | will unfold 

What kind of doom it is w vis omen flits 

Across thy heart, as o’er a troop of doves 

The fearful shadow of the kite. What need 


To know that truth whose knowledge cannot save ? 
Evil its errand hath, as well as Good; 

When thine is finished, thou art known no more 
There is a higher purity than thou, 

And higher purity is greater strength ; 

Thy nature is thy doom, at which thy heart 
Trembles behind the thick wall of thy micht. 

Let man but hope, and thou art straightway chilled 
With thought of that drear silence and de p night 
Which, like a dream, shall swallow thee and thine 
Let man but will, and thou art god no more 


More cay able of ruin than the gold 

And Ivory that im ive thee on ea th. 

He who hurl d down the monstrous ‘Titan-brood 
Blinded with lightnings, with rough thunders stunned, 
Is weaker than a simple human thought. 

My slender voice can shake thee, as the breeze, 

That seems but apt to stir a ma. len’s hair, 

Sways huge Oceanus from pole to pole 

For I am still Prometheus, and foreknow 

In my wise heart the end and doom of all. 


Yes, I am still Prometheus, wiser grown 
By years of solitude,—that holds apart 
The past and future, giving the soul room 
To search into itself,—and long commune 
With this eternal silence—more a god 
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In my long-suffering and strength to meet 

With equal front the direst shafts of fate, 

Than thou in thy faint-hearted despotism, 

Girt with thy baby-toys of force and wrath. 

Yes, | am that Prometheus who brought down 
The light to man which thou in selfish fear 
I{ad’st to thyself usurped,—his by sole right, 
For Man hath right to all save Tyranny,— 

And which shall free him yet from thy frail throne. 
‘Tyrants are but the spawn of Ignorance, 
Begotten by the slaves they trample on, 

Who, could they win a glimmer of the light, 
And see that Tyranny is always weakness, 

Or Fear with its own bosom ill at ease, 

Would laugh away in scorn the sand-wove chain 
Which their own blindness feigned for adamant. 
Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 

The tyrant trembles if the air but stirs 

The innocent ringlets of a child’s free hair, 

And crouches, when the thought of some great spirit, 
With world-wide murmur, like a rising gale, 
Over men’s hearts, as over standing corn, 
Rushes, and bends them to its own strong will. 
So shail some thought of mine yet circle earth 
And puff away thy crumbling altars, Jove. 


And, would’st thou know of my supreme revenge, 
Poor tyrant, even now dethroned in heart, 
Realmless in soul, as tyrants ever are, 

Listen! and tell me if this bitter peak, 

This never-glutted vulture, and these chains 
Shrink not before it; for it shall befit 

A sorrow-taught, unconquered Titan-heart. 

Men, when their death is on them, seem to stand 
On a precipitous crag that overhangs 

The abyss of doom, and in that depth to see, 

As in a glass, the features dim and huge 

Of things to come, the shadows, as it seems, 

Of what have been. Death ever fronts the wise, 
Not fearfully, but with clear promises 

Of larger life, on whose broad vans upborne, 
Their out-look widens, and they see beyond 

The horizon of the Present and the Past, 

Even to the very source and end of things. 

Such am I now: immortal woe hath made 

My heart a seer, and my soul a judge 

Between the substance and the shadow of Truth. 
The sure supremeness of the Beautiful, 

By all the martyrdoms made doubly sure 

Of such as | am, this is my revenge, 

Which of my wrongs builds a triumphal arch 
Through which I see a seeptre and a throne. 
The pipings of glad shepherds on the hills, 
Tending the flocks no more to bleed for thee,— 
The songs of maidens pressing with white feet 
The vintage on thine altars poured no more,— 
The murmurous bliss of lovers, underneath 

Dim grape-vine bowers, whose rosy bunches press 
Not half so closely their warm cheeks, unscared 
By thoughts of thy brute lusts,—the hivelike hum 
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Of peaceful commonwealths, where sunburnt Toil 
Reaps for itself the rich earth made its own 
By its own labor, lightened with glad hymns 
To an omnipotence which thy mad bolts 
Would cope with as a spark with the vast sea, 
Even the spirit of free love and peace, 

Duty’s sure recompense through life and death,— 
These are such harvests as all master-spirits 
Reap, haply not on earth, but reap no less 
Because the sheaves are bound by hands not theirs ; 
These are the bloodless daggers wherewithal 
They stab fallen tyrants, this their high revenge : 
For their best part of life on earth is when, 

Long after death, prisoned and pent no more, 
Their thoughts, their wild dreams even, have become 
Part of the necessary air men breathe ; 

When, like the moon, herself behind a cloud, 
They shed down light before us on life’s sea, 
That cheers us to steer onward still in hope. 
Earth with her twining memories ivies o’er 
Their holy sepulchres, the chainless sea 

In tempest or wide calin repeats their thoughts, 
The lightning and the thunder, all free things, 
Have legends of them for the ears of men. 

All other glories are as falling stars, 

But universal Nature watches theirs: 

Such strength is won by love of human kind. 





Not that I feel that hunger after fame, 

Which souls of a half-greatness are beset with; 
But that the memory of noble deeds 

Cries shame upon the idle and the vile, 

And keeps the heart of Man for ever up 

To the heroic level of old time. 

To be forgot at first is little pain 
To a heart conscious of such high intent 

As must be deathless on the lips of men; 

But, having been a name, to sink and be 

A something which the world can do without, 
Which, having been or not, would never change 
The lightest pulse of fate,—this is indeed 

A cup of bitterness the worst to taste, 

And this thy heart shall empty to the dregs 
Oblivion is lonelier than this peak,— 

Behold thy destiny! Thou think’st it much 
That I should brave thee, miserable god! 

But I have braved a mightier than thou, 
Even the temptings of this soaring heart 

Which might have made me, scarcely less than thou, 

A god among my brethren weak and blind, 

Scarce less than thou, a pitiable thing, 

To be down-trodden into darkness soon. 

But now [I am above thee, for thou art 

The bungling workmanship of fear, the block 

That scares the swart Barbarian; but I 

Am what myself have made, a nature wise 

With finding in itself the types of all,— 

With watching from the dim verge of the time 

What things to be are visible in the gleams 

Thrown forward on them from the luminous past,— 

Wise with the history of its own frail heart, 
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With reverence and sorrow, and with love 
Broad as the world for freedom and for man. 


Thou and all strength shall crumble, except Love, 
By whom and for whose glory ye shall cease : 
And, when thou art but a ‘dim moaning heard 
From out the pitiless glooms of ( thaos, I 

Shall be a power and a memory, 

A name to scare all tyrants with, a light 
Unsetting as the pole-star, a great voice 

Heard in the breathless pauses of the fight 

sy truth and freedom ever waged with wrong, 
Clear as a silver trumpet, to awake 

lfuge echoes that from age to age live on 

In kindred spirits, giving them a sense 

Of boundless power from boundless suffering wrung. 
And many a glazing eye shall smile to see 

The memory of my triumph, (for to meet 

Wrong with endurance, and to overcome 

The present with a heart that looks beyond, 

Are triumph), like a prophet eagle, perch 

pon the sacred banner of the right. 

Evil springs up, and flowers, and bears no seed, 
And feeds the green earth with its swift decay, 
Leaving it richer for the growth of truth ; 

But Good, once put in action or in thought, 

Like a strong oak, doth from its boughs shed down 
The ripe germs ofa forest. ‘Thou, weak god, 
Shalt fade and be forgotten; but this soul, 
F’resh-living still in the serene abyss, 

In every heaving shall partake, that grows 

From heart to heart among the sons of men,— 
As the ominous hum before the earthquake runs 
Far through the A¢gean from roused isle to isle,— 
Foreboding wreck to palaces and shrines, 
And mighty rents in many a cavernous error 
‘That darkens the free light to man :—This heart 
Unscarred by thy grim vulture, as the truth 
Grows but more lovely ‘neath the beaks and claws 
Of Harpies blind that fain would soil it, shall 

In all the throbbing exultations share 

That wait on freedom’s triumphs, and in all 
The glorious agonies of martyr-spirits,— 

Sharp hghtning-throes to split the jagged clouds 
‘That veil the future, showing them the end,— 
Pain’s thorny crown for constancy and truth, 
Girding the temples like a wreath of stars. 
This is a thought, that, like the fabled laurel, 
Makes my faith thunder-proof, and thy dread bolts 
Fall on me like the silent flakes of snow 
On the hoar brows of aged Caucasus : 

Sut, O thought far more blissful, they can rend 
This cloud of flesh, and make my soul a star! 


Unleash thy crouching thunders now, O Jove! 
Free this high heart which, a poor captive long, 
Doth knock to be let forth, this heart which still, 
In its invincible manhood, ove rtops 

‘Thy puny godship as this mountain doth 

The pines that moss its roots. O even now, 
While from my peak of suffering I look down, 
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Beholding with a far-spread gush of hope 

The sunrise of that Beauty in whose face, 

Shone all around with love, no man shall look 

But straightway like a god he is uplift, 

Unto the throne long empty for his sake, 

And clearly oft foreshadowed in wide dreams 

By his free inward nature, which nor thou, 

Nor any anarch after thee, can bind 

From working its great doom,—now, now sct free 


This essence, not to die, but to be “ome 

Part of that awful Presence which doth haunt 
The palaces of tyrants, to scare off, 

With its grim eyes and fearful whisperings 
And hideous sense of utter loneliness, 

All hope of safe ty, all desire of peace, 

All but the loathed forefeeling of biank death_— 
Part of that spirit which doth ever brood 

In patient calm on the unpilfered nest 

Of man’s deep heart, till mighty thoughts grow fledged 
To sail with darkening shadow o'er the world, 
Until they swoop, and ‘their pale quarry make 
Of some “o’erbloate: 1 wrong,—that spirit which 
Scatters great hopes in the seed-field of man, 
Like acorns among grain, to grow and be 

A roof for freedom in all coming time. 


But no, this cannot be ; ; for ages yet, 

In solitude unbroken, shall I hear 

The angry Caspian to = Euxine shout, 
And Euxine answer with a mufiled roar, 
On either side storming the giant walls 
Of Caucasus with leagues of clim 
(L ess , from my he ight, than flakes of aowny snow), 
That de iw back baffled but to hurl again, 

Snatched up in wi 
Mountain on mountain, as the Titans erst, 


ying foam, 


ith and horrible turmoil, 





My brethren, scaling the high seat of Jove, 
Heaved Pelion upon Ossa’s shoulders broad 

In vain emprise. ‘The moon will come and go 
With her monotonous vicissitude ; 

Once beautiful, when I was free to walk 
Among my fellows and to interchange 

The influence benign of loving eyes, 

But now by aged use grown wearisome ;— 
False thought! most false! for how could I endure 
These crawling centuries of lonely woe 
Unshamed by weak complaining, but for thee, 
Loneliest, save me, of all created things, 
Mild-eyed Astartée, my best comforter, 

With thy pale smile of sad benignity ? 


Year after year will pass away and seem 


To me, in mine eternal agony, 

But as the shadows of dumb summer-clouds, 
Which I have watched so often darkening o’er 
The vast Sarmatian plain, league-wide at first, 
But, with still swiftness, lessening on and on 
Till cloud and shadow meet and mingle where 
The grey horizon fades into the sky, 

Far, far to northward. Yes, for ages yet 
Must I lie here upon my altar huge, 
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A sacrifice for man. Sorrow will be, 

As it hath been, his portion; endless doom, 
While the immortal with the mortal linked 
Dreams of its wings and pines for what it dreams 

With upward yearn unceasing. Better so: 

For wisdom is meek sorrow’s patient child, 

And empire over self, and all the deep 

Strong charities that make men seem like gods ; 

And love, that makes them be gods, from her breasts 
Sucks in the milk that makes mankind one blood. 

Good never comes unmixed, or so it seems, 

Ilaving two faces, as some images 

Are carved, of foolish gods; one face is ill, 

But one heart lies beneath, and that is good, 

As are all hearts, when we explore their depths. 
Therefore, great heart, bear up! thou art but type 

Of what all lofty spirits endure, that fain 

Would win men back to strength and peace through love : 
Each hath his lonely peak, and on each heart 

Envy, or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 

With vulture beak ; yet the high soul is left, 

And faith, which is but hope grown wise, and love, 

And patience which at last shall overcome. 


Cambridge, Mass., June, 1843. 





ODE, 


FOR THE CELEBRATION OF THE FOURTH OF JULY, BY THE REPEAL ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Adapted to the music of the Murseillaise Hymn.) 
BY MISS ANNE C. LYNCH. 


A watton’s birthday breaks in glory! 
Songs from her hills and valleys rise, 
And myriad hearts thrill to the story 
Of freedom’s wars and victories ; 
When God’s right arm alone was o’er her, 
And in her name the patriot band 
With sacred blood baptized their land, 
And England’s lion crouched before her! 
Sons of the Emerald Isle! 
She bids you rend your chain, 
And tell the haughty ocean queen, 
Ye, too, are free-born men! 


Long has the world looked on in sorrow, 
As Erin’s sun-burst* set in night ; 
Joy, joy! there breaks a brighter morrow, 
Behold a beam of morning light! 
A ray of hope her night redeeming ; 
And she greets it, though there lower 
England's scaffolds, England's Tower, 
And though hireling swords are gleaming. 
Wild shouts on every breeze 
Come swelling o’er the sea, 
Hark! ‘tis her starving millions cry, 
“Give Erin liberty !” 








* Tie ancient flag of [reland. 
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PENNINGS AND PENCILLINGS, IN AND ABOUT TOWN, 


BY JOSEPH C, NEAL, AUTHOR OF ** CHARCOAL SKETCHES.” 


With Illustrations by Darley. 


No. 


II. 


STREET CORNER LOUNGERS. 


THERE are men—many men—whose 
mental callipers grasp only a single 
idea—the sun of whose thought re- 
volves about, warms, and enlightens, 
but one little world, that world being 
the contracted universe (for a universe 
it is to them) of their own personal af- 
fairs and individual interests. From 
some congenital defect in their intellee- 
tual optics—as spectacles for the mind 
remain to be invented, and as the con- 
cave lens has not yet been adjusted to 
rectify the imperfect vision of the 
soul—they live within a narrow hori- 
zon, and browse, as it we re, with a te- 
ther, having a certain circumference of 
grass, without the ability to take a 
mouthful beyond its limits. Nor, in- 
deed, have they any desire for such 
epicurean adventure. They do not 
wish even to glance into any field which 
is not peculiarly their own. The clo- 
ver which belongs to them satisfies all 
their wants; and to disturb themselves 
at all, as to how other people make 
hay, is a stretch of ambition to which 
they never aspire. Armies may devour 
each other—navies may go down and 
submit their Paixhan artillery to the 
investigation of the grampus and other 
martial fishes—empires may rock and 
reel like Fourth of July revellers in the 
days when the evidence of patriotism 
was to make the head heavier than the 
heels: but the species to which we re- 
fer still open their shops with unshaken 
nerves, take their breakfast with undi- 
minished appetite, and go about their 
business with no thought but that of 
making both ends meet. To bear a 
hand in the grand work of ameliorating 
the condition of the human race, is a 
matter, in their opinion, which qualifies 
one for the first vacancy in the lunatic 
asylum. They belong to no philan- 
thropic assecziations to regulate the 
price of soap in another hemisphere, 
nor have they ever entered into an 





organization to compel the employing 
shoemakers of the moon to give their 
apprentices a half-holiday once a week, 
They are sure that “* Convention” must 
be something relative to Bedlam, and 
that those who wish to reform every- 
body else, must stand greatly in need 
of some such operation themselves, 
An election, to them, is an annual nui- 
sance—a periodical eruption, made ne- 
cessary by a defective constitution, and 
all the meetings which go before, are, 
in their eyes, merely the premonitory 
symptten that disease is reaching a 
crisis. Processions and parades move 
their pity, and when they think at all 
about the turmoil of the outer world, it 
is only to wonder when the fools will 
have it “fixed” to their liking. 

Far different from these is that disin- 
terested body of men and boys who 
lounge at the corners of the way ina 
great metropolis—members of the hu- 
man family who may be said to be al- 
ways on hand and continuz ally in cireu- 
lation. The y literally are the pillars of 
the state. ‘hey prop up ls posts, 
patronise fire-plugs, and encourage the 
lindens of the street in their unpractised 
efforts to grow. ‘The luxuriant trees, 
which adorn the front of Independence 
Hall, outattip all others in umbrageous 
beauty, because they, beyond all others, 
have been sustained by the kindness of 
loungers, and they now strive to return 
the compliment by affording a canopy 
to intercept the rays of the sun, and to 
avert the falling shower, from the be- 
loved friends who stand by them, have 
stood by them, and will continue to 
stand by them, in every sort of wea- 
ther. 

In ancient Rome, whenever that re- 
specti ible republic got itse If into a diffi- 
culty with those unreason: ible people 
who were foolish enough to wish to 
regulate their own affairs, and when 
the storm grew loud and threatening, 
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it was sometimes found necessary to 
entrust all things to the discretion of ¢ 

dictator, whose duty it was “to ike 
care that the. re public should receive 
no detriment.” But, without the pro- 
visions of law—without the troubles 
and dangers which flowed from the Ro- 
man practice, we are happy in the pos- 
session of a host of such officers, unre- 
cognized, is true, but not the less 
efficient, whose chief employment and 
whose main delight it is, 
honor and emolument, to take care that 
nothing detrimental happens to the re- 
pul blic. Their regards are always upon 
it, in jealous supervision. ‘They are 
no speculative overseers, who imper- 
fectly attend to exterior affairs, by 
lounging in slippered ease in luxurious 
offices, disporting themselves over the 
newspapers of the day. ‘They are not 
influenced by the mere report of scouts 
or the sinister assertions of the inter- 
ested ; but make it their daily practice 
to hear with their own ears and to see 
with their own eyes. Nay, they push 
their ze salous wate hfulne ‘SS SO far, that 
they may often be scen in the exercise 
of their high functions when other mor- 
tals, less gifted with discrimination, can 
discover nothing to excite their notice. 
When the pavior is at work in the high- 
way, heaving the weighty rammer 
with most emphatic groan, not a pebble 
is driven to its place, that the genuine 
lounger has not marked in every stage 
of its progress. No gas-pip e IS ‘adjust- 
ed without undergoing a similar seru- 
tiny, and the sanctified spot where the 
pig was killed or the hound was run 
over, acquires such mysterious and fas- 
cinating importance in the lounger’s 
estimation, that he will stand whole 
days in sombre contemplation of so 
distinguished a_ locality. Even the 
base of Pompey’s statue, where great 
Cesar fell, could not prove more at- 
tractive; and Rizzio’s blood, which 
stains the floor of Holyrood, is not 
more dear to the antiquary than are the 
marks left by an overturned wagon to 
the non-commissioned superintendents 
of the city. Indeed, they have heen 
seen concregated for hours around the 
house from which the tenants moved on 
the previous night, without complying 
with the vexatious ceremony of paying 
the rent—a feudal exaction perpetuate vd 
by landlords for the perplexity of the 
people. Should a masterless hat be 
found, or a drop of blood be discovered 
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on the street, it forms a nucleus for a 
gathering. No matter how slight the 
cause may seem to the ordinary intel- 
lect, these are persons who look more 
deeply into things, and derive wisdom 
from circumstances apparently too tri- 
vial to deserve regard. 

But they are secret, too. The per- 
fect lounger, though prodigal of his 
presence, is a niggard with his words. 
It is his vocation to see, and not to 
speak. His inferences are locked with- 
in the recesses of his own breast. He 
is wary and diplomatic, and not, like 
other individuals, to be sounded ‘from 
the lowest note to the top of his com- 
pass,” by the curiosity of each passing 
stranger. He opposes no one in the 
acquisition of knowledge—he places no 
stumbling-bloeks in the way; but by 
his taciturnity intimates that the results 
of his labors are not to be obtained for 
nothing. It is his motto that, if you 
wish for information, you must use the 
proper means to obtain it, for you have 
the same natural qualifications for the 
purpose as he. 

‘That this characteristic belongs to 
the street lounger—we have nothing to 
say about the inferior class who ope- 
rate solely within walls—is evident 
from the fact that it rarely happens, in 
the course of the most inquisitive life, 
that any one, on approac hing a crowd, 

can ascertain by inquiry of its compo- 
nent members, why it has assembled. 
The question is either unheeded alto- 
gether, or else a supercilious glance is 
turned upon the querist, with a laconic 
response that the party does not know. 
Ostensibly, nobody knows a jot about 
the matter, except the fortunate few 
who form the inner circle, and, as it 
were, hem in all knowledge. They 
who extricate themselves early from 
the interior pressure and walk away, 
either with smiling faces, as if the joke 
or with a dejected “havior 
of the if their sensibilities 
had been lacerated, even they “ don’t 
know!” None will tell, except per- 
chance it be a luckless urchin not yet 
taught to economise his facts, or some 
unsophisticated girl with a market bas- 
ket, who talks for talking’s sake. But 
who believes that the initiated “ don’t 
know”—that the omnipresent lounger 
“don't know 7” It is not to be believ- 
ed. He does know, but from some as 
yet undetermined and unappreciated 
singularity of his nature, it is rather his 
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pleasure to be looked upon as ignorant, 
than to “unlace his reputation” by 
proving false to so cardinal a point in 
the practice of his kind as to be a mere 
bulletin for others’ uses. What he 
knows, he knows—let that content you. 
He has employment for all he has ac- 
quired, which, to outward appearance, 
would be spoiled by participation ; but 
where, or how, or when, is a problem 
which remains to he solved. 

Unawed by the state of the weather, 
these watchful sentinels are always 
abroad, and so far are they elevated 
above the influences of prevailing ef- 
feminacy, that they indulge so little in 
home delights as to induce many to be- 
lieve that they dispense altogether with 
the enervating comforts of a fixed do- 
micile. When their nature must needs 
“ recuperate,” it is supposed they “ ro- 
tate” for repose, and that thus, by 
never couching themselves consecu- 
tively in the same nest, they catch 
abuses napping by their sudden and 
unexpected appearance “so early in 
the morning.” 

But, whatever may be the private 
habits, entomologically or ornithologi- 
cally speaking, of “the street corner 
lounger,” he is a self-evident proposition 
and an undeniable fact. There may 
be doubts as to the existence of other 
things—all circumstantial nature may 
be disputed, but he must be confessed. 
Go where you will, he is there, and as 
he is there to everybody, his there 
must be everywhere, paradoxical as it 
may seem. His visibility is co-exist- 
ent with your presence, and it would 
require the pen of transcendentalism to 
explain the mysterious nature of his 
wonderful ubiquity. We have not lan- 
guage to portray the phenomena de- 
veloped in this respect by a civic loun- 
ger of the superlative class; but, in 
homely phrase, if we may so express it, 
like a speck upon the eye itself, look 
where you will, he stands full blown 
before you. Ile is rarely seen in mo- 
tion—never in transitu; but he is at 
your elbow when you depart, and when 
you have reac hed your end, the lounger 
is at the place in anticipation, leisurely 
drumming with his heels npon a post, 
and bearing no traces of a forced march. 
By what magic process this is accom- 
plished, no one can tell. There is no 
proof that he travels. There is no 
physical sign in his appearance to in- 
duce a belief that he excels in iocomo- 
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tion, or has any taste for such actiye 
employment as would seem to be ne. 
cessary for achieving such results ; and 
so much are the scientific puzzled to 
account for the fact to which we haye 
reference, that a paper is said to be jn 
preparation for the “ Philosophical 
Transactions,” having for its object to 
determine “‘ whether a Street Corner 
Lounger, in his distinctive and individual 
capacity, be one or many ; or whether 
the specimen be not multitudinous jp 
an identical shape and image, so that in 
the same form and as one person, he js 
gifted with the capac ity to be every. 
where at once.” [very nice observer 
will be inclined to receive the last hy- 
pothesis as the correct impression, for 
he must often have had abundant reason 
to conclude that the lounger is really 
thus, ‘as broad and general as the 
easing air’—a Monsieur Tonson who 
has always “ come again.” 

There are, however, certain peeu- 
liarities in this matter which are also 
worthy of remark—little niceties in 
the case which deserve their comment, 
As each man is supposed to have his 
superintending star —his supervising 
which, both in weal and wo, 
hovers about his footsteps or directs 
his course, so each individual has his 
lounging “John Jones’”—his familiar 


genius, 


from the spirit-land of loaferdom. We 
know him not but in his palpable form— 
we have exchanged no word of kind- 


ness with him—he has no interest in 
our affairs, nor we in his—there is no 
earthly tie existing ; but when we have 
once marked our coincident lounger, he 
is there for ever—our inevitable 
the everlasting frontispiece in the vol- 
ume of our experiences—our perpetual 
double, in — orin rain. Letthe 
fact once be presented to your senso- 
rium cede you rarely go to any place 
without seeing “that man,” and your 
doom is ri You never will go 
anywhere without seeing him, either 
there or on your way there, from that 
time forth; and when you do not see 
him, be assured that there is abundant 
reason to doubt whether you are really 
yourself, and whether, notwi ithstanding 
appearances, you are not mistaken in 
the person—so that in shaving your ap- 
parent countenance, you may have 
shaved an impostor, and in drinking 
your wine, you may have been pouring 
refreshment down the throat of a rogue. 
When a man is without his shadow, 
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what assurance is there that himself 


ishe? But when one’s reflex is pre- 
sent, he may, in some cases, be satisfied 
that money put in his own pocket is not 
entrusted to the care of a peculator. 
And in this way it is that wisdom de- 
rives comfort from the phenomenon 
that we have attempted to explain. 

Is the citizen martially inclined, and 
does he attend volunteer parades, to 
gratify the heroic longings of his soul 
by having his toes macerated by iron 
hee sls, his ribs compresse “d by ruffian 
elbows, or his abdomin: il capacity asto- 
nished by the musket-butt of the author- 
itative sentinel who knocks the breath 
out of your body while politely ex- 
claiming “stand back, ge ntle ‘men—a 
little further, if you please!” There 
is his attendant lounger, in the best of 
possible places, and safely beyond the 
reach of the mob-repressing guard. 

Is the foiled pickpocket borne tri- 
umphantly to office of Recorder, Alder- 
man, or Mayor—look ye now, and see. 
Within the rail of official function, close 
to magisterial dignity, there stands 
your ghost, your “ bodach glas,” not 
antecedent or consequent, but instant. 
No need to wish, or call, or wonder at 
his absence. You are here, and he is 
there—cause and effect, linked toge- 
ther by hooks of steel. *Tis your alter 
ego—your t’other eye, 

Do you attend the burial of a friend, 
and walk gloom and silent sorrow ? 
Dash aside your tears and behold, lean- 
ing against that funeral tree which 
overshadows the sad P rocession, an evi- 


dence is apparent that even in grief 
your unknown sea jutor Is true to his 
vocation. You will never be desert- 
ed—never' 

Are you essentizlly humane and 
take delight in seeing murder choked 
and homicide made breathless, that the 


world may become tender-hearted and 
averse to horrors by famitarity with 
Kete ch’ s delectable countenance? “That 
man” is helping to support the rectan- 
gular superstructure which reforms 
men by the speedy dislocation of their 
vertebral column, and improves the age 
by disjointing necks. He and Ketch 
seem to be sworn brothers. 

But fear not. Though this cireum- 
stance of yours be something that can- 
not be avoided either by secresy res- 
pecting your movements, for he is an 
intuition—by rapidity of travel, for he is 
ubiquitous—or by cunning evasion, for 
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he is instinctive—yet no harm appears 
ever to have arisen from this species of 
Chang and Eng-ship—from this dis- 
junctive Siamese-twinnery, if we may 
so venture upon a terminological ex- 
periment and coin a phrase to distin- 
guish an unnamed idea. ‘The inevita- 
ble may be sad in his expression, but 
he shows no sign of being mischievous 
in his soul, nor is his observation sar- 
castic in its conclusions. He is a stu- 
dent of humanity ever at his book, but 
rather touched with melancholy at the 
lesson thus derived, than made misan- 


thropic by a knowledge of our weak- 
nesses and follies. Exulting beauty 


passes by him, and at the “ rustling of 
silks and the ere aking of shoes,” which 
have betrayed so many hearts, he sighs 
to think that a bad cold or a misdirected 
bucket would soon reduce that joyous- 
ness to the most pitiable plight. He 
looks plaintively at the unheeding dog, 
who, ignorant of laws, and with muzzle 
at home, sports onward to the fell 
clutches of the sordid Sambo, to whom 
canine slaughter is a trade and profit, 
and he draws analogies between pup- 
pyhood and youthful prime, revelling 
in wild delights and unwarned of 
“ketchers” till they are caught. The 
lounger is a lone ly moralist, who has 
too much general sympathy to isolate 
affection by contracting his sphere of 
usefulness—too disinterested to narrow 
himself down to a pursuit of selfish ag- 
gorandizement—too full of heart to be 
cooped within the ribs of a trade, and 
ibout the general welfare 
ever to give rest to his anxious eye. 
He is the general guardian, the foster- 
mother of us all—and perhaps it is our 
vanity alone 
exclusive in his attentions, just as child- 
hood thinks that a portrait watches all 
its movements, or as the 
marching above our hea 
we 20. 

Such as we have described is Nicho- 
las Nollikins—he with the breastpin— 
he who watches so intently the shav- 
ing evolved and elaborated from its 
parent stick by the keen edge of his 
whittle. ‘Though Nollikins appears to 
be cutting, and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that he is cutting, yet Nollikins 
is also thinking. In fact, he is a sage 
—not such as they stuff ducks withal, 
or liquidate into medicinal tea—but that 
sort of sage which has sagacity for its 
result, better far than ducks or teas. 
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Nollikins, however, labors under a 
difficulty. He is reflective and ob- 
servant, but not practical. He never 
comes to the application, for that word 
is particularly what he dislikes, and 
hence the deep river of his probable 
usefulness has its perfect navigation 
interrupted by a dam in the channel. 


His ships never come to port. Nolli- 
kins has in his time tried many trades, 
but none of them agreed with him, 


except the pursuit of being midshipman 
to,an oyst r-boat, and there were points 
even in this profession which were re- 
pugnant to his finer emotions. “ Rak- 
ing” on dry land is not perhaps so 
disagreeable ; but let those who think 
that words are identical and synonym- 
ous, and represent the same thing at 
sea and ashore, try raking for oysters, 
as Nicholas Nollikins did for a whole 
season, and they will ever after have 
a correct appreciation of differences. 
When the boat returned to the wharf, 
Nicholas was at home. His taste for 
society could now be gratified. The 
delicate aspirations of his nature found 
food in the distribution of oysters, and 
his imagination had room to expand as 
he opened the bivalves. What a de- 
lightful compound of and 
pleasure is that phase of the oyster 
trade which sells wholesale, but yet 
does not scorn the niceties of retail to 
the hungry wanderer! Benevolence 
and information are here combined—to 
talk and to eat—to question and to 
impart nourishment—to benefit both 
the physique and the morale at the 
same time—who would not be midship- 
man of an oyster-boat '—who could not 
live whole days at the wharf under 
such circumstances? Nollikins could 
—Nollikins did—thrice happy Nolli- 
kins! 

But the genial sky always has 
clouds in it—a spring morning, be it as 
balmy as it may, is generally followed 
by a cloudy afternoon. When oysters 
are sold and eaten, it is a necessity 


business 


arising from the unfortunate state of 


things in this sublunary sphere, that 
you must go after additional oysters— 
that is, if you want more ; for oysters, 
unlike the accommodating shad, have 


not yet learned to come up the river of 


themselves, that they may be caught 
at the very door. Few things in the 
eating way have that innate polite ness 
so remarkable in the character of a 


shad. Had the shad been blessed with 
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feet and hands, there cannot be a doubt 
but that it would complete its measure 
of complaisance by walking up the 
street and ringing at the bell, with a 
civil inquiry for the cook and the grid. 
iron. ; woul I< come about half an hour 
before breakfast, and never defer its 
call till after tea. Commend us to the 
shad, as the best-mannered fish that 
swims. Many men might go to school 
to the shad: and, indeed, if our pisca- 
tory learning be not at fault, the shad 
do assemble in schools, to which cause 
possibly may be attributed the excel. 
lence of a ir training. Always bow 
with deference to a shad—it has tray- 
elled far to enjoy the pleasure of your 
acquaintance. ‘The oyster, however, 
is churlish—it makes no free visitation, 
and upon this fact hinges the fate of 
Nicholas Nollikins. He could not 
abide the painful contrast which wag 
brought home his sensibilities, by 
the change from the wharf to the cove 
—from society to solitude—from the 
delicate play of the iron-handled knife 
(so favorable to the exhibition of grace 
and skill), to the heavy drag of rakes 
and tongs in the oyster bed; and he 
therefore concluded to resign his regu- 
lar commission, and to obtain his living 
for the future by dabbling only in the 
fancy branches of human employment. 
When the boats come up, he has no 
objection to taking a place, for the time 
being, as salesman to the concern ; and 
in this way, working only when urgent 
necessity compels, and consu ming the 
rest of the time in the orname ntals of 
life, such as leaning against a post and 
speculating on the chances and changes 
of terrestrial affairs, our worthy Nicho- 
las contrives to bite the sunny side 
from the peach, leaving the green core 
for those who are mean enough to be 
content with it. 

Nicholas has a home, upon a despe- 
rate emergency, but he does not trouble 
it often with his presence, for reasons 
which he regards as perfectly adequate 
to excuse any delinquency in this 

respect which calumnious tongues may 
think proper to lay to his charge. 

“ As for goin’ home, Billy Bunkers,” 
said he one day in confidence to the 
long lad with the short roundabout, who 
leans upon the opposite side of the 
lamp-post ; “as for goin’ home, Billy, 
savin’ and exe eptin’ when you can't 
help it, why it’s perfectly redicklis. 
If people’s opinyins could be made to 
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agree, that would be one thing, and 
you might go home. But as these 
opinyins don’t agree, why that’s another 
thing, and it’s best to clear out and 
keep out, jist as long as you kin. 
What’s your sitivation when you do go 
home? ‘There’s the old man, and 


there’s the old voman, and the rest of 
them, hurtin’ your feelins as bad as if 


they was killin’ kittens with a brick- 
bat. As soon as you’re inside of the 
door, they sing out like good fellers, 
‘Eh, waggybone! Ho! ho! lazyboots! 
—hellow, loafer '—ain’t you most dead 
a workin’ so hard '—t’aint good for 
your wholesome to be so all-fired in- 
dustrious !’ That's the way they keep 
a goin’ on, aggravatin’ you for ever- 
Jastin’. ‘They don’t understand my 
complaint—they can’t understand a 
man that’s lookin’ up to better things. 
I tell you, Billy,” exclaimed Nicholas, 
with tears in his eyes, “ when a feller’s 
any sort of a feller, like you and 
me—”’ 

“Yes,” replied Billy, complacently ; 
“we're the fellers—it takes us.” 

“When a feller’s any sort of a feller, 
to be ketched at home is little better 
than bein’ a mouse in a wire-trap. 
They poke sticks in your eye, squirt 
cold water on your nose, and show you 
to the cat. Common people, Billy— 
low, ornery, common people, can’t 
make it out when natur’s raised a 
gentleman in the family—a gentleman 
all complete, only the money's been 
forgot. If a man won't work all the 
time—day in and day out—if he smokes 
by the fire or whistles out of the winder, 
the very gals bump agin him, and say, 
‘Get out of the way, loaf" Now 
what [ say is this—if people hasn’t 
had genteel fotchin’ up, you can no 
more expect ‘em to behave as if they 
had been fotch up genteel, than you 
kin make good segars out of a broom- 
handle.” 

“ That are a fact!” ejaculated Billy 
Bunkers, with emphasis, for Billy has 
experienced, in his time, treatment at 
home somewhat similar to that com- 
plained of by Nicholas Nollikins. 

“But, Billy, my son, never mind, 
and keep not a lettin’ on,” continued 
Nollikins, and a beam of hope irradiated 
his otherwise saturnine countenance ; 
“the world’s a railroad, and the cars is 
comin’—all we'll have to do is to jump 
in, chalked free. ‘There will be a time 
—something must happen. Rich wid- 
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ders are about yet, though they are 
snapped up so fast. Rich widders, 
Billy, are ‘ special providences,’ as my 
old boss used to say when he broke his 
nose in the entry, sent here like rafts 
to pick up deservin’ chaps when they 
can’t swim no longer. When you've 
bin down twy’st, Billy, and are jist off 
agin, then comes the widder a floatin’ 
along. Why, splatterdocks is nothin’ 
to it, and a widder is the best of all 
life-preservers when a man is most a 
case, like you and me.” 

“ Well, I’m not perticklar, not I, nor 
never was. I'll take a widder, for my 
part, if she’s got the mint-drops, and 
never ask no questions. I’m not proud 
—never was harrystocratic—I drinks 
with anybody, and smokes all the cigars 
they give me. What's the use of bein’ 
stuck up, stiffy? It’s my principle 
that other folks are nearly as good as 
me, if they’re not constables nor alder- 
men. I can’t stand them sort.” 

“No, Billy,” said Nollikins, with an 
encouraging smile, “no, Billy; such 
indiwidooals as them don’t know human 
natur’—but, as I was goin’ to say, if 
there happens to be a short crop of 
widders, why can’t somebody leave us 
a fortin ’—That will do as well, if not 
better. Now look here—what’s easier 
thanthis? I’m standin’ on the wharf— 
the rich man tries to go aboard of the 
steamboat—the niggers push him off 
the plank—in I goes, ca-splash! The 





old gentleman isn’t drownded, but he - 


might have been drownded but for me, 
and if he had a bin, where’s the use of 
his money thent So he gives me as 
much as I want now, and a great deal 
more when he defuncts riggler, accord- 
in’ to law and the practice of civilized 
nations. You see—that’s the way the 
thing works. I’m at the wharf every 
day—can’t afford to lose the chance, 
and I begin to wish the old chap would 
hurra about comin’ along. What can 
keep him ?” 

“Tf it ’ud come to the same thing in 
the end,” remarked Billy Bunkers, 
“I'd rather the niggers would push the 
old man’s little boy into the water, if 
it’s all the same to him. Them fat old 
fellers are so heavy when they’re 
skeered, and hang on so, why I might 
get drownded before I had time to go 
to bank with the check! But what's 
the use of waitin’? Couldn’t we shove 
*em in some warm afternoon ourselves ? 
Who’d know in the crowd ?” 
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“ T’ve thought of that, Bunkers, when 
a man was before me that looked like 
the right sort. I’ve often said to my- 
self, ‘My friend, how would you like 
to be washed for nothin’ t—but, Billy, 
there might be mistakes—perhaps 
when you got him out, he couldn't pay * 
What then ? 

“Why, keep a puttin’ new ones in 
to soak every day, till you do fish up 
the right one.” 

“Tt won't do, my friend—they'd 
smoke the joke—all the riff-raff in town 
would be pushin’ old gentlemen into 
the river, and the elderly folks would 
have to give up travellin’ by the steam- 
boat. We must wait, I’m afraid, till 
the real thing happens. The right 
person will be sure to come along.” 

“T hope so; and so it happens quick, 
I don’t much care whether it’s the old 
man, or his little boy, or that rich wid- 
der, that gets a ducking. I’m not 
proud.” 

“And when it does happen,” ex- 
claimed Nollikins, swelling with tri- 
umphant anticipation, “who but me, 
with more beard than a nannygoat, and 
a mile of gold chain, goin’ up Chestnut 
street’ Who but Nollikins with his 
big dog?” 

*“ Yes, and Billy Bunkers, with two 
big dogs, a chasin’ the pigs into the 
c hi uney shops!” 

‘Then you'll see me come the non- 
sense over the old folks—who’s loafer 
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now !—and my dog will bite their cat— 
who’s ginger-pop and jam spruce-beer 
at this present writin’, I’d like to 
know !” 

And, in a transport of enthusiasm, 
Nollikins knocked the hat of Billy 
Bunkers, a shallow, dish-like castor, 
clear across the street. 

Thus, wrapped in present dreams 
and future anticipations—a king that 
is to be—lives Nicholas Nollikins—the 
grand exemplar of the Street Corner 
Lounger. ‘There he stations himself, 
for hope requires a boundless prospect 
and a clear look-out, that by whatever 
route fortune chooses to approach, she 
may have a prompt reception. Nicholas 
and his tribe exist but for to-morrow, 
and rely firmly upon that poetic justice 
which should re ward those who wait 
patiently until the wheel of fortune 
turns up a prize. ‘They feel, by the 
generous expansion of their souls, by 
their impatience of ignoble toil, by their 
aspirations after the beautiful and nice, 
that their present position in society is 
the result of accident and inadvertency, 
and that if they are not false to the 
nature that is within them, the time 
will when the mistake will be 
rectified, and “they shall walk in silk 
attire, and siller have to spare,” which 
is not by a ny means the case at present. 
All that can be expected just now, is, 
that they should spare other people’s 


7s 


come 


“ 


siller. 


THEN. 


A DIALOGUE, 


WRITTEN UNDER A PICTURE REPRESENTING THE LAST MAN HUNG IN MASSACHUSETTS FOR STEALING. 


BY HARRY 


Now. Merciful Heaven! 


What is it I see hanging there, 
young Now thus began). 


(Abruptly exclaiming, 


Then. 


a man. 


That, brother Now '—(points to the Gallows)—why, thatis 


FRANCO, 


unmerciful men! 


brother Then? 


——But wherefore thus suddenly stricken with grief ? 
’Tis true it’s a man, but the man was a thief 
The scoundrel purloined a huge round of prime beef. 


he confessed it, 


Indeed, 


and foolishly said, 
That his wife and his children were crying for bread. 
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Now. Crying for bread! Did the man want food ? 
Was it guilty to take for his famishing brood ? 
Oh, dear brother Then, was it thus in your time ? 
Was poverty, brother, the poor wretch’s crime ? 
And pray, my good Then, do answer me, whether 
The wife and the children were hung up together ? 


Then. Ho! ho! brother Now, but your question is rich ; 
Yourself, in my time, would have swung for a witch. 
The man, my dear Now, with the beef in his maw, 

Was hung to fulfil a nice point of the law ; 

His wife more respectably died in her bed, 

Heart-broken or starved, and his children were fed 

At the poor-house awhile, and doubtless you'll learn 
That < for some crime, have been hung in their turn. 
Mankind, you will find, are so strangely perverse, 

That in spite of the Gallows they grow worse and worse, 

Now. Poorman! So they hung him up there for a show, 
Like a sign-board to swing in the wind to and fro. 

See his rags, how they flutter and flaunt on the air ; 
Like moss from a tree hangs his dark matted hair ; 
His children look up to their father and cry, 

And wonder why he above others should fly ; 

But wonder still more at his dangling up there 
Without wings, unlike all other fowls of the air. 
See, the crows gather round with their ominous caw, 
Like professional f6lk that exult in the law ; 
There's the soul of a Jeffries, or Campbell, no doubt 
In a suit of black feathers careering about, 

Or black-coated ae (Heralds of Peace !) 

Who took charge of a fold for the sake of a fle seCE 5 
Still thirsty for blood, though at large in the sky, 
Wherever there’s crime and a carcase they fly. 


Then. Ho! ho! my young master, your manners are rude ; 
All your reasons are false, all your doctrines are crude ; 
I ean prove to you clear as the breath that you draw, 
That hanging is right by Levitical law. 
Now. Well, dear brother Then, I’ve no time to dispute, 
And I might not your long-winded speeches refute. 
This world I am heir to J find such a state in, 
That really I haven't much leisure for prating. 
But leave not, I beg you, that death-bearing tree, 
With its horrible fruit, as a keepsake for me. 
You will leave me enow for the Devil’s applause, 
Inyour prisons, and fetters, and barbarous laws. 


I stand on the spot that once bounded your view, 
And beyond see a horizon hidden from you, 
Though a mist seems to rise in the distant profound, 
It is fringed with a halo, reflecting a bound 
Unbedimmed by a cloud, which the Future shall see, 
When he stands on this spot now a boundary to me. 
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Its honest purpose.” 


In the Rue St. Honoré, Paris, stood a 
small house, occupied by the Lady 
Magdalene de Seuderi, the favored 
friend of Louis XIV. and of Madame 
de Maintenon, and famed moreover for 
her romances and her charming verses, 
which were the admiration of the 
French court. 

It was near midnight, in the autumn 
of the year 1680, when a knocking was 
heard at the door of this house, so loud 
that the lower hall resounded. Pierre, 
the only male servant in the lady’s 
little household, was gone from Paris, 
with her permission, to be present at 
the marriage of his sister; and it so 
happened that Martiniere, the maid, 


her mistress. She was none of the 
most courageous, and sat trembling in 
her chamber, listening to the repeated 
knocks, and thinking over all the tales 
of thieves and murderers her busy me- 
mory could supply. But the clamor 
at the door redoubled, and she could 
even distinguish a voice, whether in 
menace or supplication she could not 
tell. Fearful that her mistress might 
be awakened, the maid snatched up the 
light, and ran to a window that over- 
looked the entrance to the house. 
From there she distinctly heard a 





of the narrative. 


BY MRS. E. 


was this night fhe sole companion of 


* The story is much condensed from the original, but without injury to the interest 
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CARDILLAC THE JEWELLER. 


A TALE FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN.® 


F. ELLET. 


——" Come, secling night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day; 
And with thy bloody and invisible hand, 
Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 


Which keeps me pale.” 


MacsBerTu. 


——"' Nay, gentle lady, 

. The prime of Florence wait upon thy smiles, 
Like sunflowers on the golden light they love 
Thy lips have such sweet melody, ‘tis hung upon 
Till silence is an agony. 
For one condemned, but O, most innocent! 
*Twould be a masic th’ air would fall in love with, 
And never let it die, ull it had won 


Did it plead 


Fazio. 


PART I. 


voice entreating admission in the most 
urgent manner. 

“This not the manner of robbers,” 
th te atone, ** Who knows but 
some unfortunate person, in peril of his 
life, has come to seek refuge here, 
knowing my mistress to be always 
ready to aid the distressed ?” There- 
with she threw open the window, and 
demanded who made such a noise at 
the door, at this late hour. She tried 
to distuise her voice, and assume the 
deep tones of a man 

by the faint light of the moon, 
through drifting clouds, the maid dis- 
cerned a tall figure, wrapped in a dark 
mantle, with a broad-brimmed hat pull- 
ed down closely over the face. She 
called aloud, as if to persons within the 
house, “ Baptiste! Claude! Pierre!” 
to frighten the stranzer if he had nefa- 
rious designs ; but the stranger replied 
in a gentle though melancholy tone: 

“Ah, Martiniere, is that you! I 
know your voice well, however you 
strive to disguise it. I know, too, that 
Pierre is not at home, and that you are 
alone with your mistress. You have 
nothing to fear from me, be assured. 
But I must speak, and this moment, 
with your lady.” 

“ You are mistaken,” cried the maid, 
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«jf you imagine my lady will speak 
with you at this hour of the night. 
She is sleeping; and on no account 
would I rouse her from the repose so 
necessary at her time of life.” 

«] am aware,” replied the person 
below, “ that your mistress, not long 
since, laid aside the manuscript of her 
new romance, to complete some verses 
which she is to-morrow to read to the 


Marquise de Maintenon. I conjure 
you, Martiniere, to have mercy upon 
me, and open the door. Your doing 


s0 may save a wretch from destruction. 
The honor, liberty, nay, the life of a 
human being hangs on the interview I 
must have this instant with your mis- 
tress. Consider, you will yourself 
incur her displeasure, when she learns 
that you drove from her door an un- 
happy being who sought her aid.” 

“Come to-morrow morning,” said 
the maid. 

Her voice betrayed her hesitation. 
The stranger answered quickly and 
bitterly : 

“Does fate or the blasting lightning 
wait for convenient hours? “Have | 
not told you, that salvation hangs on 
this moment! Can you refuse me 
help' Open the door ; you have no- 
thing to fear from a miserable wretch 
like me ; | come only to implore succor, 
that I may be saved from impending 
ruin!” 

Martiniere observed that these words 
were uttered in a tone of the deepest 
anguish, and interrupted by sobs ; and 
that the voice was a youthful one. 
Her heart melted ; and without further 
deliberation, she descended the stairs 
and opened the door. 

No sooner was the door open, than 
the stranger rushed in. ‘The light held 
by Martiniere fell full upon his face, 
which was that of a young man, pale 
as death, and bearing the marks of 
violent emotion. 

“Lead me to your mistress!” he 
exclaimed, so wildly that the maid was 
ready to swoon with fright. His 
mantle had fallen back, and she saw 
the gleam of a dagger in his belt. 
Hastily ascending the stairs, up whieh 
he followed her, she closed the door 
of the ante-room to the chamber” of 
Mademoiselle Scuderi, and placed her- 
self firmly against it. 

“Your behavior within the house,” 
she said resolutely, though in a trem- 
bling voice, “ does not at all agree with 


your humility without, which won my 
too ready sympathy. You shall not 
now speak with her ladyship. If you 
mean no ill, as you pretend, you can 
come to-morrow; now you must de- 
part.” 2 

The man sighed deeply, but looked 
fiercely at Martiniere, and grasped the 
handle of his weapon. She stood firm, 
returned his glance boldly, and pressed 
more closely against the door. 

“* Let me pass!” eried the stranger. 
[ will not stir from this plaee,” 
answered the devoted maid, “ do what 
you will. You can murder me; but 
your crime will, sooner or later, be 
expiated on the scaffold, where many 
of your companions in guilt have bled 
already.” 

“You take me fora robber,” return- 
ed the youth, with flashing eyes and a 
scornful smile—* and sooth I look like 
one at this moment ; but my companions 
in guilt, | would have you know, are 
not yet judged !”—and laughing wildly, 
he drew his dagger. Martiniere pre- 
pared to receive the death-stroke, when 
the clatter of horses’ feet and the clash 
of weapons was heard in the street. 
“'The guard! help, help!” cried she, 
But her mouth was stopped by the 
hand of the intruder. ‘ Woman, you 
would destroy me !” he exclaimed in a 
low, hoarse tone. “ It is all over ; take 
this—take it—give it to your mistress 
to-night, to-morrow, when you will.” 
And he pressed a small casket into her 
hands, again enjoined it on her to let no 
one open it but her mistress, and snatch- 
ing the light from her, extinguished it 
and hastened out of the house. Mar- 
tiniere, confused and terrified, with dif- 
ficulty groped her way back to her 
chamber, where she sank half fainting 
on the bed. Not many minutes had 
elapsed, when she heard the hall door 
open, and light, stealthy steps ascend 
the stairs and approach her apartment. 
She expected nothing less than the re- 
turn of the fearful visiter, and it was 
no small comfort to her to see, by the 
light of a lantern, the face of Pierre. 
It was he who had returned earlier than 
he anticipated from his excursion. He 
had encountered in the street the patrol, 
and had been arrested, whence the cla- 
mor that had reached the ears of Mar- 
tiniere. “I was well known to Des- 
grais, the marshal,” said Pierre, ‘ and 
he ordered my release as soon as he 


brought his lantern to my face. I shall 


































take care how I am caught out so late 
again. But just as | came up the steps 
a man, wrapped in a mantle, with a 
drawn dagger in his hand, rushed past 
me and escaped. I found the door un- 
locked. What does this mean ?” 

Martiniere related what had happen- 
ed, and showed the casket. Pierre 
agreed with her in deciding that the 
intruder had some evil intent. “A 
watchful Providence,” said he, “ has 
this night saved our gracious lady from 
robbery—perhaps from murder. My 
counsel about the casket, Martiniere, is 
that you throw it into the Seine. Who 
knows that it is not filled with poison, 
intended to kill her ladyship when she 
opens it, as did the letter, written in an 
unknown hand, the Marquis de ‘Tour- 
nay?” After long deliberation, the two 
faithful domestics resolved in the morn- 
ing to inform their mistress of all that 
had passed, and to express to her their 
suspicions in regard to the mysterious 
casket, so that she should not open it 
without warning. 

Their apprehensions were not with- 
out sufficient grounds. Paris had been 
for some time the scene of unparalleled 
atrocities, the progress of which had 
been arrested only by the most severe 
proceedings on the part of the authori- 
ties. 

Glaser, a German chemist, had been 
much celebrated for his success in the 
pursuit of natural science, and was 
thought by the people to excel in the 
mysteries of alchemy. Ile was assist- 
ed by an Italian named Exili, who dis- 
played great desire to acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of his art. But the 
assistant was not so eager in his re- 
searches after the philosopher's stone, 
or the universal elixir, as in the manu- 
facture of subtie poisons. He succeed- 
ed in distilling several, and at last, eau- 
tiously as his labors were carried on, 
became an object of suspicion, and was 
sent to the Bastille. Inthe same apart- 
ment was confined the Captain Godin 
de Saint Croix. This man, of violent 
passions without principle, vindictive, 
ambitious and reckless, was a fit pupil 
of the Italian chemist; and to him he 
disclosed the secrets which were to 
give him power over the lives of his 
enemies. Released ere long from the 
Bastille, he began to put his terrible 
art into practice. 

The Marquise de Brinvillier, with 
whom Saint Croix had been connected 
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in a disgraceful intrigue, became hj, 
pupil in these fearful mysteries, and jy 
daring wickedness soon went even be. 
yond him. Several members of her 
own family were the first Victims of 
poison, and it seemed as if the thirst 
for blood increased with its gratifieg. 
tion. ‘The sudden death of many poo, 
persons in the Hotel Dieu awakened at 
length the suspicion that the food sent 
them weekly by the Marquise was poi- 
soned; and some guests of hers died 
after having banqueted at her hovge 
Saint Croix remained unsuspected fo 
some time, but Heaven had prepared g 
just retribution for him. ‘The poison 
he distilled was so subtle that th 
smallest quantity of the fine powder 
(poudre de succession it was called) 
inhaled into the nostrils was suffiejen: 
to cause instant death. He wore, fi 
his own security, a glass mask while at 
his work. One day, as he was pouring 
the powder just prepared into a phial, 
the mask fell and was shivered into 
fragments. At the same moment Saig 
Croix sank lifeless to the ground, the 
victim “of his own diabolical art, As 
he left no heirs, government took pos- 
session of his effects, and placed them 
all under seal. In his laboratory were 
found all the implements and materials 
used in preparing poisons, and also let 
ters from the Marquise de Brinvillier, 
which left no dowbt of her guilt. She 
fled to Liege, and sought shelter ina 
cloister. Desgrais, an officer of the 
connétablic, was sent after her. Dis 

guised asa priest, he entered ffe clois- 
ter, and succeeded in persuading the 

wicked woman, with whor he pretend- 
ed to be in love, to grant him a private 
interview in a garden without the eon- 
fines of the sacred walls. There his 
men seized upon her; she was placed 







in a carriage and borne to Paris. Soon 
after, she was beheaded, with one of her 
accomplice s: her bo ly was reduced to 
ashes, and the ashes scattered to the 
four winds. 

Paris had not along bre athing-space, 
ere it seemed evident that the spectre 
was abroad again, and more destructive 
than ever. Many were the victims; 
sgarce a dwelling was thought sale 
from the secret destroyer. The publi 
alarm rose to a pitch of frenzy. Bu: 
the murderers baffled all the efforts o 
the police to discover and punish them. 
To put an end to this frightful state o 
things, the King instituted a new cour 
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of justice, and invested it with powers 
for the exclusive purpose of inquiring 
into, detecting, and punishing these se- 
cret crimes. ‘This court was called the 
Chambre Ardente. 
resident, and the sittings were 
not far from the Bastille. 

With such a president, and with the 
Desgrais for an officer, the 


La Regnie was its 


held 


cunning 
most vigorous measures adopted for the 
detection of criminals were shortly sue- 
cessful. Inthe 'aubourg St. Germain 
lived an old woman named La Voisine, 


a fortune-teller and conjurer by profes- 
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sion, who had, with the assistance of 


her companions, Le Sage and Le Vi- 
goureux, obtained a sway over the 
minds of the superstitious populace. 
She was found to be Fxili’s pupil, and 
tohave been in the habit of preparing 
isons, Which she sold at high prices 
to those who came to purchase. Des- 
grais discovered her practices ; she 
made a free confession, and was con- 
demned by the Chambre Ardente to be 
burned at the stake. 
found a list of the persons who had 
ayailed themselves of her assistance ; 
and in consequence of this, it not only 
happened that execution after execution 
took place, but suspicion rested on per- 
sons of high dignity. Cardinal Bonzy 
was thought, through means of La 
Voisine, to have shortened the lives of 
several persons to whom, as Archbishop 
of Narbonne, he was obliged to pay 
pensions. 
the Duchess de Bouillon, and even 
Henri de Montmorenci, whose names 
were found on this list, were also ac- 
cused; but the fault of the latter con- 
sisted only in his having applied to the 
old woman to write his horoscope. 
Certain it is, that the zeal of 


In her house was 


The Countess of Soissons, 


blind 
President La Regnie led to the com- 
mission of many cruelties. The tribu- 
nal took the character of the Inquisition; 
the slightest suspicion was sufficient to 
warrant severe imprisonment; and in 
many cases, after execution, accident 
brought to light the innocence of the 
sufferers. The person and demeanor 
of La Regnie were forbidding in the 
extreme ; and these, with his character 
for severity, soon procured him the 
dislike even of the people whose aven- 
er and protector he declared himself. 
he Duchess de Bouillon, when asked 
by him on trial if she had ever seen the 
devil, answered, “methinks I 
him now before my eyes!” 


have 


, 
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While the seaffold streamed with the 
blood of legal victims, the crime of 
poisoning or poison-vending became 
less and less frequent. But there arose 
another dark and secret destroyer, 
which threatened to become formi- 
dable. A band of robbers appeared to 
have been organized, with the object of 
obtaining possession of all valuable 
jewels. Precious stones disappeared, 
though earefully loeked up, in the most 
inscrutable manner. Many persons who 
wore jewels about their persons were 
assaulted at night in the streets, struck 
down, and robbed—in some cases mur- 
dered. Several, whose lives were spar- 
ed, deposed that they had been knocked 
down with a sudden blow on the head, 
and on recovering sense found them- 
selves in another place than that where 
they had fallen. ‘The murdered victims 
had all the same wound, a dagger- 
thrust through the heart, which proba- 


bly had produced instant death. These 
murders became terribly frequent. 
About the luxurious court of Louis 


XIV., what young cavalier was there 
who had not a fair one to propitiate, or 
a mistress to visit, to whom he wished to 
carry some acceptable ornament ? Some- 
times the treasure was rifled from him 
on his way to the person for whom it 
was intended; once the corpse of the 
lover was found at the door of his be- 
loved. 

In vain Argenson, the minister of the 
police, did his utmost—in vain La Reg- 
nie was enraged, and sought to compel 
confessions from prisoners in his pow- 
er—in vain new guards and patrols 
were appointed—no trace of the rob- 
bers was discovered. It was also not 
a little remarkable that nothing could 
be found of the jewels taken, though 
strict search was instituted in all places 
where they were likely to be offered for 
sale or barter. As if still more to baffle 
suspicion, it was observed that the 
quarter of the city where crime had 
been most frequent, and where Desgrais 
was stationed, was exempt from disturb- 
ance : while in that where all had been 
unmolested hitherto, the robbers found 
their richest spoils. 
to the expedient of choosing officers to 
occupy his place, as like him in person- 
al appearance as possible, and called 
by his much-dreaded name, and send- 
ing them to the principal streets, while 
he himself, at the risk of his life, lurked 
in corners and by-ways alone, and fol- 


Desgrais resorted 
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lowed at a distance any passer-by who 
happened to be well dressed or to wear 
jewels. But even this stratagem was 
unsuccessful. 

One morning Desgrais came to La 
Regnie pale and agitated. ‘ You have 
news !” cried the President eagerly— 
“wou have found trace of them?” 
“Last night,” answered the breathless 
official, “ not far from the Louvre, the 
Marquis de la Fare was struck down in 
my presence.” The president started 


up with joy" We have them!” ex- 
claimed he. “ Hear me out first,” said 
Desgrais with a bitter smile. ‘I was 


walking near the Louvre ; a figure passed 
without seeing me, walking with un- 
steady steps, and glancing round every 
moment. By the light of the lamp I 
recognized the Marquis de la Fare, and 
guessed i in what direction he was going. 
He was about a dozen paces in advance 
of me, when a figure sprang as it were 
out of the earth and fell upon him. In 
my first surprise, eager only to secure 
the assailant, I cried out and rushed to 
lay hold upon him. My feet were en- 
tangled in my mantle, and I fell down. 
Springing to my feet the next instant, 
I saw the robber flying as on the wings 
of the wind. I pursued—I blew my 


horn—I was answered by the whistle of 


street 
“ This 
I shout- 


the guard—and presently the 
was alive with men and horses. 
way, this way, for Desgrais !” 


ed, and ran on, never losing sight of 


the pursued, though he dodged and 
made several turns to escape me. I 
followed him into the street Nicaise ; 
his strength appeared to fail him—lI re- 
doubled my exertions—he had not more 
than fifteen paces the start of me— 

* You seized him—you held him 
fast—the guard came to your help?” 
cried La Regnie, seizing the 
Desgrais, as if he had been the robber. 

“ Fifteen paces before me,” continu- 
ed the officer. “ The man sprang from 
before me into the deep shadow of the 
wall, and vanished.” 

** Vanished—through the wall ?” 

- Exactly so.” 


“You are raving!” exclaimed La 


Regnie as he stepped backward, and 
struck his hands together with a ges- 
ture of despair. 

“You may call me a madman,” con- 


tinued Desgrais, rubbing his forehead 
as one just waked from a sleep, “or a 
fool ; it happened exactly as I tell you. 
I stood breathless before the wall, and 
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around me the men who had pursued 
the robber ; among them the Marquis 
de la Fare, his drawn sword in his 
hand. We lighted torches—we exam. 
ined the wall—not a trace of window, 
door, or opening was to be found. It 
is a high, well-built, stone wall, and 
encloses on one side a house w here an 
old couple live, to whom not the slight. 
est suspicion can possibly attach, | 
have been over the premises again this 
morning, and my opinion is that the 
person W ho has baffled us is the devil 
himself!” 

The story of Desgrais was soon 
known over Paris, and the superstitious 
alarm of the people easily induced them 
to believe that the words he had utter- 
ed in bitter jest were actually true, 
The heads of the populace were full of 
magic and diablerie, and it may well 
be conceived that all the details of the 
story were exaggerated into the mar- 
A pamphlet, containing an 
account of the demon apparition, his 
rising out of the earth, and his disap- 
pearance in the same manner before 
the eyes of the affrighted Desgrais, 
was published, embellished with wood 
cuts, and had an immense sale—strik- 
ing terror to the hearts of those who 
read it, and even intimidating the guard, 
whose business it was to protect the 
city. Several of the gens-d'armes pro- 
vided themselves with amulets dipped 
in holy water 

Much concerned at this state of 
things, Argenson went to the King and 
petitioned for the appointment of 3 
new court, invested with powers even 
larger than the Chambre Ardente, for 
the detection and punishment of the 
offenders. Louis was already convine- 
ed that the Chambre Ardente had ex- 
ercised too many cruelties; and, dis- 
trustful as he was of the discretion of 
the over-zealous La Regnie, rejected 
the petition. 

Another method was resorted to, to 
induce him to reconsider the matter. 
The King usually spent his afternoons 
in the apartments ot Madame de Main- 
tenon, where his ministers often met 
him and remained till late in the even- 
One day, while there, a poetical 


vellous. 


ing. 
petition was presented to him, written 
in the name of some distresset lover, 


who wished to carry a valuable present 
to his mistress, but was afraid of the 
invisible robbers. To Louis, the polar 
star of love and gallantry, whose beams 
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could enlighten the darkest night, the 
embarrassed poet and lover appealed ; 
beseeching him, by the might of his 
dauntless arm, to crush his secret foes, 
as did Hercules the serpent, or Theseus 
the Minotaur. ‘The poem was art- 
fully contrived to excite the King’s 
attention, from what was said of the 
secret danger, as well as the labored 
panegyric on the monarch with which 
it concluded. Louis read it through 
attentively, and turning Maintenon, 
without removing his eyes from the 
paper, read it aloud to her; then 
smiling, asked her what she thought of 
the request of the endangered lover. 
The marquise replied, half in jest as 
was her wont, that the wanderer in se- 
cret ways on errands forbidden deserv- 
ed, in sooth, little protection, but that 
doubtless vigorous measures ought to 
be adopted tor the detection of crimi- 
nals. Dissatisfied with this reply, the 
King folded the paper and was going 
hand it to the secretary who was 
writing in the adjoining apartment, 
when his eyes fell on M’lle de Seuderi, 
who had just taken her accustomed seat 
near Maintenon. ‘Turning toward her, 
he said playfully : 
‘The Marquise knows little of the 
gallantry of our noble gentlemen, and 
chooses to parry me with her ‘ forbid- 
den errands’—in sooth, anything but 
forbidden! What think you, my fair 
Scuderi, of this poetical complaint ?” 

Scuderi rose from her seat and an- 
swered, with a graceful courtesy anda 
slight blush : 

“ Un amant gut craint les voleurs 
n'est point digne d’amour.” 

“By St. Denys, you are right!” 
cried Louis, throwing down the peti- 
tion. “ You are right! Iwill have 
no blind proceedings, that level the in- 
nocent with the guilty! Argenson and 
La Regnie must be conteit !” 

All the terrors of the popular super- 
stition were present to the mind of 
Martiniere, as she related next morning 
toher mistress what had passed, and 
with trembling hands delivered to her 
the mysterious casket. Pierre 
in the corner, pale, and hardly able to 
speak, and wringing his hands; while 
the maid besoucht her lady to use every 
possible precaution in opening the 
casket. Secuderi said, smiling, “ You 
are a couple of geese! Who wants to kill 
me? Jam not rich—I have no treasures 


stood 
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worth the trouble of robbery, and that 
everybody knows. Who wishes harm 
to an aged lady who has nothing to do 
with rogues or murderers except in her 
romances; who provokes no one’s 
envy—lives quietly aloof from the 
world; who has nothing to leave behind 
her except the moderate effects of a lone 
dame and a few well-bound volumes ? 
You may paint your last night’s visiter 
as terrible as you will, Martiniere ; I 
cannot believe he had any evil pur- 
pose.” 

She took up the casket—the two at- 
tendants stepped back—Pierre sank on 
one knee, while his lady pressed hard 
a steel spring, and the lid flew open. 

In the casket lay a pair of gold brace- 
lets, richly adorned with jewels, and a 
necklace, similarly ornamented, all of 
rare splendor. The vain Montespan 
had never such! Scuderi smiled, for 
what were such baubles to her? She 
took from beneath them a folded note, 
in which she expected to find the solu- 
tion of the mystery. She read the note 
and grew pale—it fell from her trem- 
bling hands, and raising her eyes toward 
heaven, she sank back in her seat. 
Pierre and Martiniere sprang to her 
help. M/’lle de Scuderi burst into tears, 
and sobbing, exclaimed, “Is this my 
punishment’ Are words uttered half 
in jest to be thus brought to me laden 
with fearful meaning? Am I, who 
have lived in innocence and peace from 
childhood, in my old age to be suspect- 
ed of a league with crime ?” 

The good lady put her handkerchief 
to her eyes and wept still more, while 
Martiniere picked up the paper and 
read it in obedience to a sign from her. 
It ran thus: 


“¢Un amant qui craint les voleurs n'est 
point digne d’amour.’ 

“Your ingenious wit, most honored 
lady, has saved us—who appropriate trea- 
sures that would otherwise be wasted on 
improper objects—from troublesome per- 
secution Accept these ornaments as a 
token of our gratitude. They are the 
most valuable we have to offer, though 
you, admired lady, are already adorned by 
far more inestimable jewels. We entreat 
that your gracious remembrance and 
friendship may never be withdrawn from 

“ Tue INVISIBLE.” 


“Ts it possible,” repeated Scuderi, 
as her maid read the billet, ‘that 
shameless wickedness can be carried 
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so fart” The sun was shining through 
the curtains of crimson silk, and the 
gems on the table flashed with a bril- 
lianey intolerable to her eyes; she 
placed her hand before her face, and 
commanded Martiniere to replace them 
in the casket. ‘The faithful maid, as 
she closed the lid, suggested that it 
would be proper to send the jewels to 
the minister of the police, and inform 
him of the circumstances under which 
they came into her possession. 

The lady rose and paced her cham- 
ber awhile, in much agitation, while 
deliberating what to do. At last she 
sent Pierre to fetch a carriage, and di- 
rected her maid to dress her as expedi- 
tiously as possible. She then proce ed- 
ed to the Marquise de Maintenon. It 
was an hour at which she knew the 
Marquise would be alone, and she took 
the casket with her. 

Great was the surprise of Maintenon 
when her friend entered her apartment 
pale and trembling, and without her 
usual dignity of demeanor. ‘ What 
has happened '—tell me, I entreat 
you!” she exclaimed, as she led the 
agitated lady to a seat, and strove to 
calm her disquietude. At length Scu- 
deri composed herself suffici ntly to re- 
late the whole, at the same time express- 
ing the anguish she felt that so dreadful 
a consequence should have followed the 
playful words she had uttere d in pres- 
ence of the King. 


Maintenon thought the cruel jest of 


the robbers not worth being grieved 
about, but requested to see their pre- 
sent. She took the bracelets and neck- 
lace from the casket, and examined 
them at the window, with expressions 
of admiration at their extraordinary 
magnificence. ‘The jewels shone with 
intense lustre in the sunshine; they 
were rare and beautiful, and the work- 
manship of the gold exquisitely fine ; 
only the hand of a master had joined so 
perfectly the delicate links of the small 
chain. 

After a moment the Marquise turned 
to her friend and said, “ These brace- 
lets and necklace are the work of no 
other person than René Cardillae !” 
Cardillac was the most skilful gold- 
smith and jeweller, not only in Paris, 
but of that time. He was intimately 
acquainted with the nature of precious 
stones, and it was notorious that even 
ordinary jewels, set by him, displayed a 
lustre unobserved before. He was an 
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enthusiast in his business; at first un. 
dertook all orders with alaerity, and 
usually demanded a price so small ag 
hardly to bear proportion to his labor, 
This was remarkable, as it was well 
known that he spared no pains, but 
wrought by day-light and lamp-light; 
and often, when his work was nearly 
finished, would undo it all and begin 
anew, to make some trifling alteration. 
His taste was exquisite, and he suffered 
no work of his to go abroad that did 
not please his fastidious taste ; so that 
everything he executed was a master- 
piece, exciting the curiosity and admi- 
ration of all who saw it. With all this 
care for his reputation as an artist, he 
was extremely capricious, and would 
often delay the fulfilment of orders from 
week to week, and from month to 
month. In vain would his customer 
offer to double the price—not a louis 
more would Cardillae take than what 
he had stipulated for ; and if prevailed 
on by importunity to finish in haste, he 
showed every mark of displeasure and 
vexation. It had also been noticed, 
that if he had on hand a piece of work 
on which it was necessary to bestow 
much care, because of the value of the 
gems or the delicacy of the workman- 
ship, he always showed an excessive 


degree of disquietude and ill-temper, 
valking re stlessly about, execrating 
himself, his business, and all about him, 
as if supposing that all the professional 
character he had acquired was now at 
stake. Orders of less importance were 


lily undertaken, and with apparent 


rea 
good humor, particularly when unlimit- 
ed confidence was reposed in his taste 
and judgment; but not unfrequently, 
when the owner came to receive his 
ornaments at the stipulated time, and 
to pay what was demanded, it chanced 
that he found Cardillae moody and sul- 
len, and was disappointed by delay. 
Sometimes, after having engaged to 
complete a piece of work, he would, 
without assigning any reason, entreat 
to be released from his promise. The 
King and several persons in high rank 
had in vain solicited him to work for 
them. Except in very few instances, 
he had refused, and of late had declined 
all orders from the court, and even from 
Madame de Maintenon, unmoved by 
offers of large sums in payment. 

The eccentric character of this man 
was re presented in his person. He 
was below the middle height, but broad- 
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shouldered and muscular in frame, re- 
taining, though he was past fifty, all the 
vigor and elasticity of youth. The 
strength of his physical constitution 
was apparent in his marked features, 
and his thick, — locks. His per- 
sonal appearance was anything but 
prepossessing ; his small, deep-set, rest- 
less eyes had an expression of cunning 
and suspicion that might have produced 
an unfavorable impression, but that 
Cardillae was universally known in 
Paris as an honorable man, open-heart- 
ed and disinterested, and always ready 
to help those in want. 

“Twill venture anything,” said the 
Marquise, “that if I were to send for 
Cardillac to examine these jewels, he 
would refuse to come, for fear of receiv- 
ing an order. Yet I am told, though 
for some time he pretended to with- 


draw from business, that he now la- 
bors more diligently than ever, and 


executes orders—with grumbling, how- 
ever, as usual.”’ 

Scuderi, who wished nothing so much 
as to restore the treasure to its rightful 
owner, suggested that it would be as 
well to send word to Master Cardillae 
that the Marquise only wanted his opi- 
nion upon certain gems. ‘This message 


was sent him, and in a short space of 


time the jeweller was announced. 

Cardillac seemed surprised at seeing 
M'lle de Scuderi; he bowed courteous- 
ly to her, and then turned to the Mar- 
quise. Madame de Maintenon pointed 
tothe bracelets and necklace on the 
table, and asked if they were not his 
work. Cardillae glanced at them, then 
hastily replaced them in the box and 
closed the lid. With a smile, coloring 
deeply at the same time, he replied to 
the Marquise: ‘ Indeed, your ladyship, 
Cardillac’s workmanship must be litile 
known if any one could suppose for an 
instant that those ornaments were 
wrought by any other jeweller. ‘They 
are, of course, my work.” 

“Tell us, then,” said the Marquise, 
“for whom were they made ?” 

“For myself alone,” answered Car- 
dillaec. ‘ You think it strange’”—ob- 
serving the surprise exhibited by both 
ladies—“* but I assure you it is so. 
Such workmanship I bestow only on 
my best stones, and these were set with 
unusual care. <A short time ago I lost 
those ornaments out of my workshop, 
nor have I ever be ren able to find who 
took them from me.” 
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“Heaven be praised!” exclaimed 
Scuderi, rising from her seat and ap- 
proaching the jeweller. ‘‘ Here, mas- 
ter René, are your lost jewels—take 
them again.” And she told how they 
came into her possession. Cardillae 
heard her out in silence, now and then 
only passing his hands across his fore- 
head, and stroking his chin. When 
the lady had ended he seemed lost in 
thought for some moments. At length he 
took up the casket, and kneeling on one 
knee, presented it to M’lle de Seuderi. 
“Fate has appointed it to you, noble 
lady,” said he. “I remember now, 
that while I was at work at it, it was of 
you [ thought. Despise not my gift— 
accept it as a token of my reverent es- 
teem.” “ Nay, master René,” answer- 
ed Seuderi, “such ornaments would 
be very unsuitable for my age. And 
what have I done for you, that you 
should make me so rich a present? 
Go, Master René—if I were as young 
and handsome as the Marquise de Fon- 
tange, and rich, too, I might keep the jew- 
els. But me they would not become.” 

But Cardillac insisted. “Take them 
as a favor to me, gracious lady,” said 
he. “ You know not how deep is my 
reverence for your distinguished vir- 
tues; do not mortify me by refusing 
the small tribute of my admiration.” 
Scuderi was still inclined to be inexo- 
rable ; but Maintenon took the casket 
from the jeweller’s hand, and said, 
‘““Now | pray you, Magdaléne, say no 
more of your years. What have you 
and I to do with time? Do not refuse 
the good Master René; but accept with 
thanks a present that, 1 warrant me, 
— y could never obtain from him.” 

Cardillac rose, apparently much gra- 
tified, kissed the hand of M’lle de Seu- 
deri, and with an obeisance to the Mar- 
quise, Jeft the apartment. “In the 
name of the saints, what ails the man?” 
cried Scuderi. Maintenon burst into a 
musical laugh, and said, “ Do you not 
see, Magdalene, the man is desperately 
enamored of you, and is laying siege to 
your heart after the approved fashion ?” 
The poetess looked grave, but could 
not withstand the gay humor of her 
friend, who rallied her mercilessly 
upon her new admirer. Madame de 
Maintenon concluded by offering her 
services as dressing-maid on occasion 
of the bridal, if such an event should 
take place, and the benefit of her ex- 
perience in ali housewitely duties. 
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Seuderi bore this good-humoredly, 
but looked sad as she rose to take leave 
of her friend. “I will take these jew- 
els with me,” said she, “* but never wear 
them. They have been in the hands 
of that terrible band of robbers, and the 
blood of the murdered seems to cleave 
to them. Andthe behavior of Cardil- 
lac, I must confess it, seems not a little 
strange to me. 
of the apprehension that behind all 
lurks some dreadful mystery; and 
though 1 may do injustice by connect- 


PART 


Many months passed, and one evening 
it happened that M’lle de Scuderi was 
crossing the Pont Neuf in the glass 
coach of the Duchess de Montansier. 
Carriages of that construction had but 
recently come into use, and they conse- 
quently attracted much attention from 
the people in the streets. ‘The crowd 
on Pont Neuf was such as to impede 
the motion of the horses for some mo- 
ments while the carriage of the Duch- 
ess was passing. Mlle de Scuderi’s 
attention was drawn to one side by the 
sound of angry exclamation, and she 
observed aman making his way eagerly 
through the crowd, beating and thrust- 
ing aside those who prevented him. 
As he came nearer she caught a glimpse 
of his face; it was that of a young 
man, pale and distorted, as it seemed, 
with agitation. His eyes were fixed 
steadily upon her. With difficulty he 
made his way to the door of the car- 
riage, Which he pulled open with vio- 
lent haste, and throwing a paper into 
Scuderi’s lap, retreated again and dis- 
appeared among the crowd. Martin- 
iere, who was inside with her mistress 
when the man opened the door, shriek- 
ed and fell back swooning. Her lady 
pulled the string and called to the 
coachman in vain; he, escaped from 
the crowd, gave the reins and whip to 
his horses, and they, shaking the foam 
from their mouths, scampered lustily 
over the Seuderi held her 
smelling-bottle to the nostrils of her 
fainting maid; and at last Martiniere 
opened her eyes and recovered sense 
enough to speak, ‘l'rembling and fal- 
tering, she cried, ‘‘ Where is that man? 
Ah! it is the same, the very same who 
brought you the casket of jewels on that 
terrible night!” 


bridge. 
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ing it with the excellent master René, 
it is not quite clear to me that he has 
nothing to do with it. At any rate, I 
could never bring myself to wear the 
ornaments.” 

The Marquise laughed at her friend's 
fears, and said she carried her scruples 
too far; but when Scuderi asked her 
seriously what she would do in her 
circumstances, she was obliged to con- 
fess she would make the same resolu- 
tion, and rather throw the ornaments 
into the Seine than wear them. 


Il. 


Scuderi endeavored to quiet her 
maid, assuring her that no harm had 
come to them; yet she could not her- 
self help feeling more than ordinary 
curiosity to know what her note con- 
tained. As soon as a light could be 
procured, she opened the paper, and 
read as follows: 

“A dreadful fate, which you could 
avert, thrusts me to the abyss! [| 
conjure you, by all that is sacred, by 
the love of a son toward his honored 
mother, to send the bracelets and neck- 
lace you received from me—under 
pretence of having them reset or alter- 
ed, or under any pretence—to Master 
René Cardillac. Your welfare, your 
life, hangs thereon. If this be not 
done to-morrow, | will foree my way 
into your house, and murder myself 
before your eyes.” 

‘‘ Now it is certain,” said M’lle de 
Scuderi, “that even if this strange 
young man really belongs to the band 
of robbers, he has no ill purpose against 
me. Had he suceeeded in obtaining 
an interview with me that night, who 
knows but he might have disclosed 
circumstances which would have made 
clear what seems now so deep and 
dark a mystery? Be the event what 
it may, I will do as this paper directs 
me, and rejoice to be rid of the ill- 
boding jewels, that have seemed to me 
a talisman of evil. Cardillae will be 
true to his old habits, and not let them 
out of his hands so easily again.” 

The next day the lady resolved to 
vo herself and carry the casket to the 
But it seemed as if every- 
thing conspired to prevent her having 
a moment's leisure. All the wits in 
Paris chose that morning to call upon 
her, and beset her with verses, anec- 
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dotes, and plays. Racine paid her a 
Jong visit; and after that it was time 
for her to go to the Duchess de Mon- 
tansier; so that the visit to Cardillac 
was unavoidably postponed till next 
day. 

The poor lady slept ill that night; 
two or three times she started, almost 
thinking she saw the young man stand- 
ing before her, with his pale, gloomy 
face, the features of which she well 
remembered; the more so, as they 
called up some indistinct recollection 
of past years. LFarly in the morning 
she rose, had herself dressed, and 
drove to the house of the goldsmith, 
bearing with her the fated casket. 

The street Nicaise, where Cardillac 
lived, was thronged with people, and a 
dense crowd was collected before his 
house. ‘There were cries, shouts, and 
execrations ; and the multitude seemed 
to be with difficulty restrained by the 
police, who were in possession of the 
house. Desgrais, with several of his 
men, were on the steps. ‘The house- 
door was opened, and a man was 
brought out chained, and led away, 
amid the wild execrations of the popu- 
lace. Scuderi, much terrified, called 
out to her coachman to go forward ; 
but the carriage was already hemmed 
in by the crowd, and they were com- 
pelled to stop just in front of the house. 
At the next glance, Scuderi saw a 
beautiful young girl, in the wildest 
abandonment of grief, kneeling at the 
feet of Desgrais. She cried, in tones 
of heart-rending anguish, “ He is inno- 
eent! He is innocent!” Desgrais 
strove to release himself from her. A 
stout, rude soldier seized her by the 
arm, and pulled her from him; when 
the soldier let go her arm, the poor 
girl fell helplessly on the pavement, 
and lay there insensible. Scuderi 
could bear this no longer. 

“In Heaven’s name, what has hap- 
pened?” cried she; and ordering the 
door opened, she stepped out of the 
carriage. Some compassionate women 
lifted up the young girl, placed her on 
the steps, and rubbed her forehead and 
hands with spirits; while the lady 
made her way to Desgrais, and eagerly 
repeated her questions. ‘The official 
answered bluntly : 

** René Cardillae was this morning 
found murdered. His assistant, Olivier 
Brusson, is the murderer. He has just 
been carried to prison.” 
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“And the girl?” inquired M’lle de 
Seuderi. 

“‘ She is Madelon, Cardillae’s daugh- 
ter. The prisoner is her lover, and 
she is protesting his innocence. She 
has at least a knowledge of the deed, 
and I must send her also to the Con- 
ciergerie.” 

As he spoke, he threw a fierce look 
at the poor girl. She was beginning 
to breathe heavily, but had no power 
to move or speak ; her arms hung mo- 
tionless, her eyes were closed, and the 
bystanders seemed at a loss what to do 
with her. The good lady’s eyes filled 
with tears as she looked on this sad 
spectacle. ‘The crowd fell back a little, 
and Cardillae’s corpse was brought out 
of the house. M/’lle Seuderi called to 
Desgrais : 

“| will take the girl with me ; I will 
be answerable for her.” 

A murmur of approbation ran through 
the multitude. ‘The women lifted her 
up and bore her to the carriage, which 
soon drove back to the Rue St. 
Honoré. 

A physician was summoned imme- 
diately ; and after some time, Madelon 
was vecalled from her state of insensi- 
bility. Her compassionate hostess 
completed what the physician had be- 
gun, by whispering to her words of 
hope ; and a flood of tears soon came 
to her relief. She was then able, 
though often interrupted by sobs, to 
relate what had happened, as far as 
she knew it. 

She had been awakened in the night 
by a tap at her door, and heard Olivier’s 
voice, entreating her to come down 
stairs, as he feared her father was very 
dangerously wounded. Springing from 
bed, she opened her door. Olivier 
stood there, pale as death, with a light 
in his hand ; he led the way, trembling, 
to her father’s workshop, and she fol- 
lowed. Cardillae was lying there ; she 
knelt down beside him, and observed 
that his breast and clothes were bloody. 
Olivier endeavored to bind up the 
wound, after pouring some balsam upon 
it. While he was thus occupied, Car- 
dillae ceased to rattle, opened his eyes, 
and fixed them on her and on her lover ; 
then, with a feeble motion, he drew her 
hand, which was in his, towards Oli- 
vier’s, joined them, and pressed both 
gently. ‘The effort exhausted him ; his 
head fell back, and, with a deep sigh, 
he expired. Olivier’s account was, 
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that while walking with Cardillac, by 
his order, a few moments before, he 
had been attacked and wounded in his 
presence ; he had borne him back to 
his own house, not deeming the wound 
so severe as it proved to be. At dawn, 
some of the neighbors, who had heard 
the noise of talking, and Madelon’s 
sobs, came to see what was the matter. 
The alarm was given, the police came, 
and Olivier was arrested as the mur- 
derer. 

Poor Madelon gave a moving picture 
of the excellence and kindness of her 
lover. He had lived in peace with his 
master, for whom he seemed to enter- 
tain the respect and affection of a son. 
Their mutual regard had been sealed 
by her engagement with Olivier, and 
her father gave consent to their mar- 
riage, because he esteemed the young 
man as faithful and noble-minded. 
The young girl thus opened her mind 
to her protectress ; and ended by say- 
ing, that even had she stood by, and 
with her own eyes seen Olivier plunge 
the dagger into her father’s breast, she 
would have held it for a delusion of 
Satan, and would never have believed 
him capable of so horrible a crime. 

Scuderi was much affected by this 
narration, and inclined to believe in the 
innocence of the aceused. She took 
the precaution to make some inquiries, 
and found that the neighbors of Car- 
dillae confirmed what Madelon had said 
respecting the kindly relations between 
her father and lover ; 
the young man as remarkable for his 
industry, application to business, and 
quiet and amiable deportment. 

Olivier, brought before the Chambre 
Ardente, denied, with the utmost firm- 
ness, the crime with which he was 
charged, and persisted in his assertion, 
that Cardillac had been struck down in 
his presence by an unknown assassin ; 
that he had carried him home, on find- 
ing that he was wounded; and that 
soon after he had expired. This pre- 
cisely agreed with Madelon’s state- 
ment. 

Again and again did the benevolent 
lady question her ch: irge as to every 
circumstance of the fatal night: while 
she inquired if Olivier had never dis- 
agreed with his master, or if he was 
never subject to those blind fits of 
passion that sometimes deprive men of 
reason for a time. Madelon assured 
her that he was of the gentlest and 
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most amiable disposition; and that he 
had always lived with them happily. 

Then, too, she considered they were 
shortly to be related; Olivier, as Car- 
dillae’s son-in-law, would inherit all he 
had; so that desire of plunder could 
not have moved him to his murder. If 
the deed had been committed in a mo- 
ment of passion, why did not the per- 
petrator make his escape, instead of 
carrying home the body, and awaiting 
the arrival of the police? In short, 
after thorough investigation, Scuderi 
became convinced of the absolute inno- 
ard resolved to 
cost what it 


cence of the accused, 
rescue him from death, 
might. 

Before applying to the King, she 
deemed it best to see the President La 
Regnie, and communicate to him all 
that she had learned in favor of the 
prisoner. It would be no slight ad- 
vantage gained, could she awaken in 
his behalf even doubts in the mind of 
such judges, 

La Regnie received her with much 
courtesy, and listened attentively to 
all she had to say. A smile of un- 
pleasant meaning played around his 
mouth as she appealed to his sympa- 


thies, and suggested that the judge 
should never seem the enemy of the 
accused. When his turn came to 


speak, he said: 

“It is honorable, lady, to your gene- 
rous feelings, and natural, that you 
should be moved by the tears of an 
unfortunate young woman, and should 
believe what she tells you, to save her 
lover; but it is the duty of the judge 
to tear away the mask of deceit. How 
this is to be done, I am not bound to 
reveal, nor to explain the several steps 
of our criminal process; but rest as- 
sured, lady, my duty shall done, 
without fear of the world’s judgment. 
As I would not, however, appear a 
monster of cruelty in your eyes, permit 
me to mention some of the grounds I 
have for believing the prisoner guilty. 
Cardillac is found in the morning, 
no one is by him but his 
assistant, Olivier Brusson, and _ his 
daughter. <A dagger, stained with 
blood, is found in the apartment. Oli- 
vier declares that his master had been 
struck down at night in his presence. 
ior the purpose of robbery? ‘That he 
know. He was with the 
Was it not possible to resist 


murdered : 


does not 


deceased. 


the assassin, to seize him, to call for 
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help? Olivier says he was fifteen or 
twenty steps behind him. But why at 
such a distance’ The master so or- 
dered it. What was Master Cardillac 
doing in the street so late at night? 
That he cannot tell. Was it not his 
custom to be invariably at home after 
nine in the evening? Here Olivier 
stopped, seemed much confused, and 
finally repeated his assertion, that on 
the night in question Cardillac did go 
forth, and was murdered in the street. 
Now mark me, lady. It is proved be- 
yond doubt, that Cardillae did not go 
forth that night. ‘The house-door is 
provided with a large lock, in which 
the key cannot be turned without noise, 
and the door always makes such a 
creaking that it can be heard in the 
uppermost story. On the lower floor 
lodge Master Claude Patrue and his 
female servant, both aged people, but 
active and intelligent. ‘They both heard 
Master Cardillae come down, as usual, 
at the hour of nine, and lock and bar 
the door; then go up stairs again to 
his chamber, where they heard him a 
few minutes after reading aloud. They 
heard the door of his chamber shut, 
when he retired. Master Claude’s 
sleep is usually very light, as is the 
case with most old people; and this 
night he was uncommonly wakeful. 
The domestic got him a light, and he 
sat up reading till after midnight. He 
then went to bed, but had not been 
asleep long, when he was awakened 
by hearing above a stifled sound, as of 
a heavy body fallen on the flour, the 
noise of quick steps, and then a yroan- 
ing. Both the old people were alarmed ; 
but they dared make no disturbance, 
till the dawn brought others to the 
house.” 

* But tell me,” asked Scuderi anx- 
iously, “in all the circumstances, can 
you find clue to a motive for this horrid 
deed t” 

‘* Hem!” answered La _ Regnie, 
“Cardillac was not poor; he had many 
valuable jewels.” 

‘* Was not his daughter to inherit his 
wealth? You forget that Olivier was 
to be his son-in-law.” 

“But he may have committed the 
deed for others.” 

“For what others?” 
Seuderi, astonished. 

The President looked at her a mo- 
ment, and then said : 

“ You must know, lady, that Olivier 
would ere this have been executed for 


demanded 


the murder of his master, but that we 
have reason to believe him associated 
with that secret band of robbers whose 
deeds have made all Paris tremble; 
who have eluded hitherto all efforts to 
detect them, and mocked at the punish- 
ments denounced by the law. Through 
rie all will—all must come to light. 

Cardillae’s death-wound was precisely 
similar to those inflicted by the secret 
band ; and what is yet stronger proof, 
since Olivier’s imprisonment, no mur- 
ders have been perpetrated. The 
streets are secure by night as by day, 
since he, who was doubtless at the 
head of the band, has been arrested. 
He has confessed nothing as yet; but 
the Chambre Ardente will find means 
to make him speak, even against his 
will.” 

Seuderi shuddered. 
lon?” asked she. 

“Ay,” replied La Regnie; “how 
know we that she is not an accom- 
plice ?” 

“Ha!” almost shrieked the lady ; 
“it was her father !” 

“ Even that may not have prevented 
the crime,” said the President. “ Re- 
member Brinvillier poisoned her father 
and brothers. You must pardon me, 
lady, if I am soon obliged to take your 
protégée from you, and place her under 
arrest. 

Seuderi could have wept, though 
indignant; but she saw that nothing 
would avail, not even virtue and mis- 
fortune, before this fearful man. “ Be 
human!” was al! she said to him; and 
rising, she left his house. As she went 
down the steps, whither the President 
with ceremonious courtesy attended 
her, a strange thought came into her 
head; and turning to La Regnie, she 
asked, quickly : 

‘“ Would it be permitted me to see 
this unhappy young man?” 

As she asked this q juestion, the same 
sinister smile playe de about the Presi- 
dent’s mouth. 

“Certainly,” he answered; “ cer- 
tainly, most honored lady. If you are 
not unwilling to visit the abode of guilt, 
and to look on its victim in his degra- 
dation, in two hours you shall be con- 
ducted to the prison, where you will 
see this young man, whose fate appears 
to interest you so much.” 

The lady sighed; but harshly dis- 
posed as she thought the President 
towards him, she could not say that 
any minister of the law would have 
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been differently impressed. But the 
picture of domestic harmony and love 
drawn by Madelon was before her 
mind; and she gave up all effort to 
penetrate the mystery rather than admit 
a doubt of the innocence of Madelon’s 
lover. Her object in wishing to visit 
the prisoner was to hear his account 
of the events of that night, and by 


comparing it with Madelon’s, to see if 


some evidence favorable to him, and 
satisfactory to his judges, could not be 
elicited. 

Whenshe arrived at the Conciergerie, 
she was conducted into a large, light 
apartment. Soon she heard the clank 
of chains, and Olivier was brought into 
her presence. She looked at him as 
he entered—and fainted. 

When M’lle de Scuderi recovered 
her senses, the prisoner was gone. 
She earnestly entreated to be immedi- 
ately helped into the carriage, and 
driven home. At the first glance she 
had recognized in Olivier Brusson the 
young man who had opened the door 
of her carriage on the Pont Neuf, and 
thrown the note into her lap; the same 
who had brought her the casket of 
jewels. La Regnie’s dreadful suspi- 
cion, then, was well founded! The 
prisoner indeed belonged to that band 
of robbers, and had really murdered 
his master! And Madelon! ‘The good 
lady’s feelings were embittered, crush- 
ed; she began to doubt if there was 
truth in the world. She could not 
prevent the most horrible suspicions 
from entering her mind. Many of the 
circumstances that before seemed proof 
of the girl’s entire innocence, now ap- 
peared but to prove her consummate 
art, her deep guilt. What meant her 
tears and her anguish, lest her lover 
should suffer a deserved death! With 
these bewildering thoughts busy at her 
heart, Scuderi alighted from the car- 
riage, and entered her own house. 
Madelon was in her room; she rushed 
to meet her protectress, and sank at 
her feet; she raised towards her eyes 
that seemed to shine with angelic pu- 
rity ; she clasped her hands across her 
breast with a gesture of supplication. 
Scuderi averted her face, and said in 
a harsh tone : 

“Go! the murderer awaits the 
punishment of his crimes. Heaven 
grant that not on you also lies the guilt 
of blood !” 

Madelon only exclaimed, in a voice 


of heart-rending anguish, “ Then all is 
lost!” and fell on the ground in a 
swoon. 

Scuderi ordered her maid to take 
care of the unhappy girl, and left the 
apartment. Not long after, Pierre 
made his appearance, with a face of no 
little consternation, and informed his 
mistress that Desgrais waited to see 
her. ‘“ Let him come in,” answered 
the lady, not noticing the fears of her 
servant; and the official entered. 

““The President La Regnie,” said 
he, “* has sent me to your ladyship with 
a request, which he is emboldened to 
hope you will grant, by his knowledge 
of your firmness and regard for justice, 
and by the conviction that through you 
alone is likely to be elicited information 
of much consequence to the public. 
He is also encouraged to apply to you 
by the consideration that you have 
already taken much interest in the 
process now before the Chambre Ar- 
dente. A change has taken place in 
the prisoner since he has seen your 
ladyship. He still refuses to confess, 
declaring himself innocent of Cardillae’s 
death, but expresses himself willing to 
submit to his doom, which he has de- 
served. Your ladyship will observe 
that the last admission obviously points 
to other crimes. But he will confess 
nothing ; not even under the fear of 
torture. He petitions only for an in- 
terview with you; to you alone he will 
disclose all. Will your ladyship con- 
descend to hear him ?” 

“ How!” cried the lady, “and be- 
come the minister of your bloody tri- 
bunal? Receive the confidence of the 
unhappy man for the purpose of bring- 
ing him to the scaffold? Never, Des- 
grais! Brusson may be a murderer, 
but I will hear none of his guilty 
secrets. I am no father confessor.” 

** Perhaps, lady,” said Desgrais, 
“your mind may change when you 
have heard the prisoner. Did not you 
yourself entreat the President to be 
human? He is so, when he yields to 
the prisoner’s earnest prayer, and 
resorts to the last means that may save 
him from the torture.” t 

Scuderi shuddered involuntarily. 

“You will not be asked,” pursued 
Desgrais, “to revisit the prison, the 
sight of which before affected you. 
To-night, if you consent, the prisoner 
shall be brought to your house. He 
shall speak with you alone ; but a suffi- 
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cient guard shall be placed without the 
yoom, to prevent his escape and secure 
you from all danger. Indeed, you have 
nothing to fear from him; he speaks 
of you with profound respect; and 
insists that could he have seen you 
earlier, he had not been brought into 
this strait. Moreover, you will not be 
required to reveal more of his confes- 
sion than you choose. Can more be 
said to induce you to comply?” 

The lady hesitated a moment, then 
answered with dignity : 

“You may bring the prisoner; I 
will speak with him. God will give 
me firmness and courage.” 

Late that night a knocking was 
heard at the house door. Pierre opened 
to the gens-d’armes, who conducted 
Brusson. An icy thrill ran through 
M'lle de Scuderi’s frame, as she heard 
them traversing the hall, and mounting 
the stairs. Presently the door of her 
dressing-room opened, and the prisoner 
entered, free from his fetters, and well 
dressed, followed by Desgrais. The 
official introduced him, and then re- 
spectfully withdrew. 

Brusson approached, and sank on 
his knees at the lady’s feet, covering 
his face with his hands. When he 
removed them, his face was seen bathed 
in tears. 


Seuderi was deeply moved ; and in 
spite of herself a dent it that he could 
be guilty arose in her mind. What 
earnestness and truth were his ex- 
pressive features! And they awakened 


recollection of the past, 
she could not say, which 
faze | 
rgot that a murderer 
and said ina tone of 
gentleness and sympathy : 

“What have you to say to me, 
Master Brusson?”’ 

The young man 
her. 

“Oh, most honored lady,” he 
“have you, then, 
me ?”’ 

Scuderi looked at him again, and 
replied, that his features did indeed 
remind her of some friend; and that 
recollection had for the moment over- 
come her horror of his crime. At this 
he rose, and stepped back a pace or 
two, before he said, in a melancholy 
tone : 

“Have you, then, forgotten Anne 
Guiot and her son Olivier, the boy 
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you have so often caressed, and once 
loved? It is he who stands before 
rou.” 

The lady uttered an exclamation of 
surprise and grief, and sank back upon 
the cushions of her chair. She had 
cause for emotion. Anne Guiot, the 
daughter of an impoverished citizen, 
had been from her childhood the 
protégée of M’lle de Seuderi, and her 
cherished though humble friend. She 
had married an honest and industrious 
young man, Claude Brusson, a watch- 
maker. Their little son had been tle 
favorite of her protectress, and as fond 
of her as of his mother. Some years 
after their marriage, Claude being less 
fortunate in his business than he ex- 
pected, found it difficult to maintain 
his family, and removed to his native 
city of Geneva, in spite of Scuderi’s 
advice that they should remain in 
Paris, and her promises of patronage. 
Anne wrote several times to her adopt- 
ed mother; but gradually her letters 
became less frequent, and at length 
ceased entirely. M’lle de Scuderi was 
forced to believe that the cares of an 
increasing family, and new scenes, had 
effaced the recollection of her early 
friend. ‘Twenty years had passed 
since Brusson, with his wife and child, 
had left Paris. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, 
during which both were much agitated ; 
the prisoner so violently, that M’lle de 
Scuderi pointed to a seat, near whieh 
he was standing, and on which at her 
bidding he sank. 

With no little effort he collected 
himself, and again addressed the lady. 
“It is as a stern duty, madame, that I 
have prepared myself for this inter- 
view, which I have craved as a last 
favor of my judges. May I entreat 
your compassionate indulgence, while 
I disclose what will certainly surprise 
you, perhaps fill you with abhorrence 
towards me Would that my poor 
father had never left Paris! So long 
as I can remember, our condition at 
Geneva was one of poverty and priva- 
tion ; from my earliest childhood I was 
accustomed to want, and to hear day by 
day the complaints of my parents of 
their hard lot. My mother spoke 
much of you, her early benefactress ; 
but a false pride probably prevented 
her and my father from returning to so- 
licit your kindness in their behalf. As 
scoa as I was able to work, | was ap- 
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prenticed to a goldsmith; soon after, 
my father died, and in a few months 
my mother followed him to the grave.” 

“Poor Anne! poor Anne!” cried 
Scuderi, sobbing. 

“ Heaven be praised, rather,” re- 
sumed the prisoner, “that she was 
taken from evil to come, and lived not 
to see her beloved son die a felon’s 
death!” Here the unfortunate young 
man yielded to his feelings and burst 
intc bitter and passionate tears. There 
Was a movement without, as if the 
guard apprehended an attempt to es- 
cape; Olivier marked it, and pro- 
ceeded :—“I was harshly treated by 
my master the goldsmith, notwithstand- 
ing that I wrought early and late ; and 
my situation soon became intolerable. 
It happened one day that a stranger 
came into our shop to make some pur- 
chases. He took notice of a necklace 
on which I was working ; clapped me 
on the shoulder and said, ‘my young 
friend, that is capital workmanship, I 
know not, indeed, who could do better, 
unless it were René Cardillac, who is 
the first jeweller in the world. You 
should go to him; he would be glad, 
no doubt, to employ you; and you 
could improve yourself with him.’ 
These words sank deep into my soul. 
I was restless thenceforward in Gene- 
va; aniere long I got released from 
my master’s service. I came to Paris. 
René Cardillac received me_ very 
coldly ; but I insisted on his allowing 
me to show him some of my work. 
T finished a small ring, and brought it 
to him. He looked at me, as if his 
eyes would read me through and 
through, then said, ‘ You are a skilful 
workman ; you can come and help me 
in my shop. I will pay you well, and 
you shall be pleased with my service.’ 
Cardillac kept his word. I remained 
with him; but it was many months 
before I saw his daughter, who was 
passing some time in the country with 
an old female relative. At length she 
returned. Oh! how lovely she was! 
No man ever loved as I did!” 

Olivier here paused a few moments, 
before he could proceed calmly : 

** Madelon was very kind to me, 
She often came into the shop, and as 
I could not conceal my passion from 
her, she did not hesitate to acknowledge 
that she returned it. Her father 
watched us closely, but we eluded his 
suspicions. 
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with diligence to my business, and 
when I was able to command a com- 
petence, to sue for Madelon’s hand. 
One morning while I was at work, 
Cardillac came in, his face distorted 
and pale with anger, ‘I need your 
services no longer,’ said he, furiously ; 
‘out of this house, and let me never 
behold you more! I need not tell you 
why you are dismissed; the sweet 
fruit you would pluck hangs too high 
for your reach!’ 1 would have spoken, 
but he seized and dragged me to the 
door, which he slammed in my face 
when I was outside. I left the house, 
and obtained lodgings with an acquaint- 
ance in the suburb St. Martin. But] 
had no rest; my head was filled with 
plans for obtaining a sight of Madelon. 
By night I wandered about the house 
in which she lived, in hopes of seeing 
even her shadow passing the window. 
In the street Nicaise, close to Car- 
dillae’s house, is a high wall with seve- 
ral projections of rough stone. Against 
one of these I leaned one night, looking 
up at the window of my beloved, which 
was visible, but there was no light 
there. Suddenly I saw a light in the 
window below, which I knew was Car- 
dillac’s apartment. I was surprised 
that he should be awake at this hour, 
for it was past midnight, and vexed 
also ; for it convinced me that any at- 
tempt on my part to enter the house, 
which was my object, would be dis- 
covered by him. While I was won- 
dering if anything unusual had hap- 
pened, the light was extinguished ; and 
soon after I felt the part of the wall 
against which I leaned, giving away. 
I sprang back and hid myself in the 
deep shadow behind the projection. 
I could see distinctly that a secret door 
turned in the wall, and a dark muffled 
figure came softly out, and walked 
down the street. Impelled irresistibly, 
I followed a few paces behind him. 
Close to an image of the Virgin the 
figure turned round, and the light of a 
lamp fell on its face. It was Cardillae! 
A shuddering seized me; but as if 
borne on by magic, I still followed 
him; at length he disappeared in the 
deep shadow on the side of the street, 
but a light clearing of his throat be- 
rayed that his lurking-place was close 
at hand. A few mements elapsed; 
when a man wearing a plumed cap and 
spurs, came along, humming an air. 
Cardillac sprang on him, like a tiger 
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on his prey; the man fell on the 

yement; | sprang forward, crying, 
‘Master Cardillac—what have you 
done?’ He started up, rushed past me, 
and disappeared. Bewildered with 


PART 


“T retatep how I had come to the 
wounded man just the ussas- 
sin left him. The officers looked in 
my face, and one of them exclaimed, 
‘{ know him well; it is Olivier Brus- 
son, the goldsmith; he works for the 
excellent Master René Cardillac, and 
is an honest fellow!’ Again they 
questioned me, and I told exactly what 
| had seen, only not mentioning the 
assassin’s name. ‘They showed me 
the wound, directly through the heart 
of the murdered man; and after some 
further examination I was discharged. 

« All next day 1 seemed to be in a 
frightful dream. The awful ocecur- 
rence | had witnessed was continually 
before my eyes. As [I sat in my 
chamber the door opened, and Cardil- 
Jac entered. ‘ What do you want, for 
Heaven’s sake?’ I cried. He came 
towards me with a smile that sent a 
shudder through my frame, drew a 
chair, and seated himself close by me. 
‘Olivier,’ said he, ‘I was over hasty in 
my conduct to you yesterday ; I drove 
you from my house, but I find I can- 
not do without you. Even now I have 
on hand a piece of work, which I cannot 
complete without your help. Will you 
enter my service once more? You are 
silent. I know I have done you wrong. 
I did not approve your love for Made- 
lon; but, on mature consideration, | 
find that so far as industry, skilfulness, 
and faithfulness are concerned, I 
could not have a better son-in-law than 
yourself. Come with me; Madelon 
awaits you.’ 

“Cardillac’s words went to my 
heart, but I had no power to speak. 
He observed my emotion—* You hesi- 


as 


tate,/ said he; ‘you have perhaps 
other views; you mean to go to 


Desgrais, to La Regnie, or to Argen- 
son. Beware, young man! lest the 
power you invoke to the destruction of 
others make you also its victim!’ 
‘Let those,’ I cried, ‘who are con- 
scious of crime, fear the names you 
have mentioned ; I have nothing to do 
with them.’ ‘ Remember,’ said Car- 
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horror and amazement, I knelt beside 
the victim and strove to bring him to 
life, but he was quite dead. Before I 
knew it, I was surrounded by the 
police, and seized as the murderer.” 


Itl. 


dillac, ‘ that it will require other evi- 
dence than yours to criminate a man 
like me, noted for good report; and 
that any effort to injure me will pro- 
bably result in your own ruin. As 
concerns Madelon, it is to her, not to 
my fears, you are indebted for my 
present visit. She loves you pas- 
sionately. Since your departure, she 
has wearied me _ with entreaties to 
recall you, declaring that without you 
she could not live. Indeed, she is 
grown so pale and wan, that I have 
feared for her life. Last evening I 
promised her I would bring you home 
to-day.’ 

“May I be forgiven, lady, 
yielded to my feelings, and 
seemed my fate, and returned with 
Cardillac? Madelon rushed to meet 
me—altered indeed, but restored tolife 
by the sight of him she loved. As I 
clasped the beautiful girl in my arms 
and pressed her to my throbbing heart, 
and vowed never, never to forsake her, 
| became fettered to her and hers, 
body and soul !” 

Olivier ceased, again overcome by 
his feelings. M’lle de Scuderi, struck 
with amazement, exclaimed, “Is it 
possible’ René Cardillac, then, be- 
longed to that band of robbers, whose 
dreadful deeds have alarmed all Paris ?” 

“What say you, lady?” cried the 
prisoner—‘“the band? Such a band 
never existed. Cardillac alone it 
was, who perpetrated all those deeds 
of blood! In the fact that he alone 
was engaged in this fearful enterprise, 
lay his security. Thus the difficulty 
of tracing the guilt became greatly 
enhanced. But let me go on, and re- 
veal to you the secret of this most 
guilty and most unfortunate of men. 
You may readily conceive my state of 
mind, after my return to his house, 
But the step was taken, and I could 
not go back, though forced to regard 
myself as an accomplice in his crimes, 
so long as I remained silent. In Ma- 
delon’s love, I forgot, at times, my an- 
guish ; for she, at least, was innocent; 
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but I could not always crush down the 
grief that was consuming me | 
worked with Cardillac in his shop, but 
never dared lift my eyes to his face ; 
nor did | speak, except constrained to 
do All day he seemed, as the 
world supposed him, the honest work- 
man, the tender father ; the night only 
witnessed his deeds of horror. One 
day he was in unusually good spirits, 
and talked and laughed while at his 
work. Suddenly he threw down the 
ornament he was elaborating; rose 
from his seat, and said, ‘ Olivier, the 
relations between us must be altered ; 
I can endure this no longer. Whatall 
the acuteness of Desgrais and his fel- 
lows have failed to discover, accident 
has revealed to you. You saw me do 
what my evil star compelled; I could 
not resist ; and you will find that it was 
your evil star also, that led you to the 
discovery. As you are now situated, 
you cannot betray me ; therefore you 
shall know all.’ *T will never be- 
come your accomplice !’ was upon my 
lips; but I did not speak, for I dared 
not trust myself to utter what I felt. 
Cardillac seated himself on his work- 
ing-bench, and wiped the sweat from 
his forehead. At length he began 

‘An accident that happened to my 
mother, before my birth, has colored 
my life. While pregnant withme, she 
attended a fete, where she saw a 
Spaniard with a chain of jewels about 
his neck. ‘The jewels were rich and 
brilliant, and attracted my mother’s 
attention; nay, so fascinated was she 
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that she could not take her eyes froin 
the wearer. He had beena suitor of 
hers before her marriage; an unsuc- 


cessful one; and observing the atten- 
tion with which regarded him, 
imagined that she had fallen in love 
with him, and laid a plan to carry her 
off. He seized her, and by force bore 
her to his carriage, but her screams 
brought assistance, and in the scuffle 
the Spaniard was killed. He fell, 
dragging my mother with him ; and it 
was some time before she was extri- 
eated from the corpse. The conse- 
quence was a severe illness; and 
though she recovered, its effects re- 
mained. My evil star had arisen, and 
its influence was shed on me from that 
hour. I had a passion for jewels from 
my childhood. I used to steal rings 
when a boy, for I could not withstand 
the consuming desire I felt to possess 
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them. And by a sort of instinet J 
could tell which were real gems, and 
their comparative value. ‘lo gratify 
my taste for handling precious stones, 
and follow the supposed bent of my 
genius, | learned the jeweller’s art. | 
worked with an enthusiasm which was 
a passion, and soon became celebrated 
for my Now commenced the 
era in which the evil influence of my 
star showed itself predominant. When. 
ever I was engaged on any important 
piece of work, such as the setting of 
valuable stones, | was seized with a 
restlessness and an anguish that de- 
prived me of sleep, and impaired my 
health. Day and night stood before 
me, like a spectre, the person from 
whom I had received the order, decked 
with my jewels; while a voice cried 
in my ear, “ They are yours—they 
should be yours! Take them; what 
are diamonds to the dead’ At length 
I yielded to my destiny. I had entrance 
to the houses of the great; I had 
many opportunities for plunder ; I used 
them : no lock withstood me; and thus 
the jewels I coveted, which I had 
worked on, were soon again in my 
hands. But this did not quiet the demon 
spirit within me. I know not how it 
was, but I felt an inexpressible hate for 
had made or- 
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those at whose orders I 
naments; a thirst for their blood, 
which condemned me to perpetual 
wretchedness. It was at this time I 

Its owner and 
I arranged the purchase in this very 
a flask of wine, and he 
showed me ge, trap 
door, aud door through the wall. These 
were built by a monk, who lived in the 
cloister, and used to go out and come 
in at night by this secret entrance. ] 
paid the man for this information, and 
bound him to secresy. Not long after, 
I sent home to a gentleman of the 
court a rich necklace, which I knew 
was destined for a beautiful opera girl. 
I went out at night through the secret 
door; I waylaid the gentleman; I 
struck my weapon to his heart, and 
possessed myself of the necklace. This 
done, I felt a happiness that is inde- 
scribable. The evil spirit was laid, I 
was no longer tormented. But this 
peace did not continue ; my evil star 
became once more ascendant, and I 
a victim to the agonies of hell ; agonies 
to be assuaged only by blood. But 
think not, Olivier, though I could not 


purchased this house. 
room, over 
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resist the dreadful impulse, that I have 
been quite destitute of human sympa- 
thy and remorse. You know how re- 
luctantly I have lately undertaken 
orders ; how I have dec lined working 
for many, whom | would not injure. 
You cannot know the struggles I have 
had with the power that has dominion 
ever me; struggles which, alas, have 
been too often in vain !’ 

“ When Cardillac had ended, he 
ducted me to a vault under ground, and 
showed me his cabinet of jewels. No 
monarch had a richer collection. ‘On 
the day of your marriage,’ said he to 
me, ‘you shall take an oath upon the 
holy cross, that upon my death you 
will destroy all these by means I will 
then place in your hands. I will not 
have a human be ‘ing, and least of all 
Madelon and you, enriched by these 
blood-stained treasures.’ ”’ 

“Thus, lady, was I prisoner in a 
labyrinth of crime, the victim of con- 
tending feelings. In Madelon I saw 
the angel who could elevate me to 
heaven ; but then it was as if demoniac 
hands dragged me again towards the 
abyss, and I strove to escape in vain. 
Thus passed some time, and | grew 


rable. I 


con- 


daily more mise thought of 
flight ; of suicide ; but Madelon! How 
could [ separate myself from her— 
from her love? Blame me, lady—if 
you will; in truth | was weak, not to 
struggle against the passion that fet- 
tered me to crime. But am I not to 


atone by an ignominious death ? 


“One day Cardillac came home un- 
usually cheerful. He looked kindly 
onme; kissed Madelon; and ordered 


for dinner a flask of better wine than 
he commonly drank. When Madelon 
had left us, I rose to vo into the shop. 


‘Sit still, young man,’ said Cardillac ; 
‘no more work to-day; let us drink 
the health of the most excellent lady 


filled our 
iiked the 


Therewith he 
how ] 


in Paris.’ 
glasses, and 
sentiment, 


ask d me 


‘Un amant qui craint les voleurs n'est 


point digne d’amour.’ 


He proceeded to relate what had pass- 
ed in the apartments of Madame de 
Maintenon, between her, yourself and 
the king, and the spirited reply you had 
given to the poetical petition. ‘ Hear, 
Olivier,’ said he, ‘my resolution. | 
have a necklace and bracelets I finished 
some time since for Henrietta of Eng- 
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land. The untimely death of the 
princess has discharged me from the 
necessity of sending her the jewels, 


which I value very highly. I will 
send them as a token oi gratitude to 
M’lle de Seuderi, in the name of the 
band of robbers. ‘Thus I mock at 
Desgrais and the Chambre Ardente. 
You shall carry the present to the lady.’ 
“As Cardillac named you, honored 
lady, it seemed as if a dark veil was 
torn away, and the fair images of my 
happy childhood again smiled upon me, 
There came a ray of hope into my soul, 
which penetrated its gloomy depths. 
“T consented to do the will of my 
master, and took the casket which he 
delivered into my hands for you. 
Through you alone I saw the way by 
which I might be saved—snatched 
from the ruin that threatened me. I 
determined, as the son of her you had 
loved and cherished, to cast myself at 
your feet and disclose all—all to you. 
You would have kept the secret, moved 
by the unspeakable misery that threat- 
ened poor Madelon in case of a dis- 
covery—but you would have devised 
some means to arrest the wickedness 
of Cardillac, without bringing him to 
public punishment. What these means 
would be, I could not tell, but that you 
would save the innocent Madelon and 
me, I felt in my heart of hearts. You 
know, madame, how I failed that night 
in my purpose of seeing you. Yet I 
relinquished not the hope of being more 
suecessful another time. Before long, 
however, the demeanor of Cardillae 
changed; he was evidently brooding 
some ev'l. He moody 
restless, and murmured often to 
One sat at the 
work-table, he sprang up hastily, and 
ran to the window, muttering, ‘1 wish 
Henrietta of England had my necklace 
and bracelets!’ I heard this exclama- 
tion, and it filled me with terror. I 
knew that the demon was again within 
his soul, and nothing but your destrue- 
tion would satisfy its cravings. I saw 
no way to save you but by having the 
jewe ls restored to Cardillae ; and know- 
ing that the danger increased every 
moment, I resolved to seek and warn 
you. I followed your carriage on the 
Pont Neuf, forced my way to it, and 
threw a note into your lap; you re- 
member its contents. You did not the 
next day do as I besought you; and 
my fears rose into despair. Cardillac 


over became 
and 


himself. morning as he 
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was more gloomy than ever; it was 
evident his mind was running on the 
jewels, for he frequently alluded to 
them. I could not doubt that he was 
bent on some terrible deed. But I 
resolved to save you, even at the price 
of his life. After Cardillac had retired 
that night according to his custom, I 
descended noiselessly into the court, 
went out by the secret door in the wall, 
and concealed myself at a little dis- 
tance. I waited some time—for I had 
determined to watch the night through. 
At length Cardillae came forth, by the 
secret door, and glided down the street. 
I followed him at a little distance ; 
my heart beat when I saw him going 
towards the Rue St. Honoré. Sud- 
denly I lost sight of him; and aware 
that no time was to be lost, I resolved 
to place myself as sentinel at your door. 
But at that instant an officer passed 


without seeing me, humming a tune, 
as did the first victim whom I saw 


Cardillae murder. When he had gone 
on a few paces, a dark figure, which I 
recognized as Cardillae’s, sprang upon 
him. I rushed forward with a loud 
ery; but it was Cardillae, not the offi- 
cer, who had fallen. The officer, sce- 
ing me, drew his sword, and placed 
himself on the defensive, supposing me 
an accomplice ; but soon seeing that | 
busied myself only with the wounded 
man, and did not ae him, he has- 
tened away. Cardillae was living. I 
took up the eae with which he had 
been wounded, and supporting him, 
assisted, or rather carried him to his 
own house. ‘The rest is known to you. 
“You now know, revered lady, my 
only crime, that of forbearing to de- 
nounce the father of Madelon. I am 
guilty in thus permitting his infamous 
deeds; I will bear their punishment— 
for no torture shall wring from me the 
dreadful secret. I will never poison 
the peace of Madelon’s life by the 
knowledge, nor suffer her buried father 
to be dragged from the asylum of the 
grave amid the execrations of the 
people. No! my beloved must mourn 
over me as a guiltless victim, but time 
will heal her grief, and she will never 
be embittered by the knowledge of her 
father’s crimes.” 
Olivier ceased ; but soon after throw- 
himself at Scuderi’s feet, while 
tears rolled down his cheeks—“ You 
are convinced of my innocence !” he 
cried—*“ Have mercy upon me, and tell 
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me—how is it with Madelon?” Sey- 
deri summoned Martiniere, and in a 
few moments Madelon was in the arms 
of her lover. “Oh, now! all is well,” 
she exclaimed, “since thou art here! 
1 knew—lI knew that noble lady would 
save thee!” And Olivier forgot hig 
chains and the doom that threatened 
him: and again and again they em- 
braced each other, with tears of joy. 

Had their protectress not been before 
convinced of the young man’s inno- 
cence, the sight of such pure, devoted, 
passionate love, forgetful of all his 
wretchedness, forgettul of all the world 
but the one beloved, would have been 
sufficient to assure her that such a 
heart could never have harbored 
thoughts of crime! 

It was now late, and Desgrais tapped 
lightly at the door of the apartment, 
and reminded them that it was time the 
prisoner should depart. The lovers 
were separated. M’'lle de Seuderi 
wept; fer though relieved of all the 
dark suspicions that had before filled 
her mind, her heart was saddened 
the thought that the son of her beloved 
Anne, though innocent, must in all 
probability suffer an ignominious death. 
She honored the feelings that prompted 
him te choose death rather than expose 
to infamy the father of his Madelon: 
yet no way could she see to save him 
without revealing this secret. 

Anxious, however, to do something, 
she wrote a letter to La Regnie, in 
which she expressed the fullest con- 
viction that the prisoner was innocent 
of Cardillae’s death; and declared that 
only his heroic resolution to bear to the 
grave closure would 
bring unutterable wretchedness upon a 
good and virtuous person, prevenited 
his making a confession to the court 
which would prove him guiltless not 
only of Cardillae’s murder, but of all 
participation in the crimes of the secret 
band of robbers. ‘The lady spared not 
argument nor eloquence to soften the 
heart of the President.——In a few 
hours the answer came, that he was 
truly glad the prisoner had so favorably 
impressed the judgment of his distin- 
guished patroness. The prisoner's 
noble resolution to bury his secret, he 
was sorry the Chambre Ardente could 
not approve, as she did, nor spare the 
means in their power to enforce 4 
disclosure. After three days he hoped 
to be in possession of this secret. 


a secret whose dis 
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Too well did Secuderi know what 
those means were; and she resolved 
upon taking the advice of an eminent 
lawyer in her extremity. Pierre Ar- 
naud d’Andilly was then the most 
celebrated advocate in Paris; to him 
she applied, and told him all, as far as 
she could, without betraying the secret 
Brusson desired to conceal. D’Andilly 
heard her through, and answered, 
smiling, in the words of Boileau: * Le 
vrai peut quelque fois wélre pas vrai- 
semblable.”’—He showed her that under 
the circumstances, and with the evi- 
dence before them, La Regnie had 
ground for his suspicions; nor did he 
see how the prisoner could be saved 
from the torture, without a full and 
free statement on his part of all that 
had happened. “Then I will go to the 
King, and supplicate his mercy!” cried 
the lady, wiping away her tears.— 
“Not so! for Heaven’s sake, not so!” 
exclaimed D’Andilly. “The King ean- 
not now show clemency to one thus 
suspected ; it would stir up the people 
to the fiercest indignation. Let the 
prisoner clear himself, either by con- 
fession or otherwise, of the heaviest 
part of his accusation; then it is time 
to implore the King’s mercy.” 

Discouraged as she was, Scuderi 
still resolved not to abandon the un- 
happy prisoner’s cause, so long as 
there remained a possibility of saving 
him. ‘That evening, as she was sitting 
alone endeavoring to think of some 
plan, Martiniere entered and announced 
the Count de Moisse, an officer of the 
royal guard. 

“J must pray your pardon, lady,” 
said the Count, as with soldierly dig- 
nity he bowed on entering, “for in- 
truding upon you at so late an hour. 
We soldiers cannot wait for convenient 
seasons ; but two words will plead my 
excuse. Olivier Brusson sent me to 
you.” 

“Olivier Brusson!” repeated the 
lady, startled, “* what have you to do 
with him ?” 

“T mentioned his name,” replied the 
officer, smiling, “ because | know your 
friendly interest in him, and know it 
will procure me a gracious hearing. 
He is, by every one but you, supposed 
guilty of Cardillac’s death; not, how- 
ever, by every one, for I, lady, agree 
with you in believing him innocent ; 
and for even a better reason than you 


have.” 


“Speak—oh, speak!” cried Scu- 
deri, clasping her hands. 

“] was the person, madame, who 
killed the old jeweller in the street, not 
far from your house.” 

“You!” almost gasped the lady. 

“{ myself;” returned the Count; 
“and I assure you, lady, I am proud of 
the deed. Know, that it was Cardillae 
who committed at night so many thefts 
and robberies, and so long eluded the 
police. I know not how it was, but 
the suspicion came into my head one 
day, when I went to receive some or- 
naments I had ordered, and the old 
villain showed great disquietude, asking 
me for whom | designed the jewelry, 
and afterwards questioning my servant 
to know if I visited a certain lady. I 
was on my guard, and observing that 
all the murdered were despatched by a 
dagger stroke through the heart, I 
protected myself by a piece of linked 
steel armor, which I wore under my 
vest. Cardillae fell upon me from be- 
hind. His grasp was like that of a 
giant ; but his dagger, which he plunged 
at my heart, slipped harmlessly across 
the steel armor. My dagger was in 
my hand; I turned upon him, and bu- 
ried it in his bosom.” 

“And yet you were silent,” said the 
lady, “* and did not give information.” 

“| beg you to observe,” interrupted 
the officer, “ that I knew not how such 
information would be received, nor 
what it might bring upon me. Would 
La Regnie, made up of suspicion as he 
is, believe an accusation against the 
honest and virtuous Master Cardillae t 
Would he not more readily turn the 
sword of law against me ?” 

“ Impossible !” said Scuderi. “ Your 
rank—” 

“ Think,” returned the officer, “ of 
the Marshal de Luxemburg, whose 
application to Le Sage for his horo- 
scope brought him to the Bastille! No, 
lady, not an hour of my freedom will I 
give to La Regnie, who would gladly 
enough set his cold steel against our 
throats.” 

“Then you would bring the innocent 
Brusson to the scaffold ?” demanded the 
lady. 

“Innocent?” repeated the Count. 
“ Do you call him innocent who was an 
accomplice in Cardillac’s crimes? No, 
lady, 1 determined to reveal to you all 
I know; you are at liberty to use the 
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information I have conveyed to you, for 
the benefit of the prisoner, in any way 
that does not place me in the hands of 
the Chambre Ardente.” 

It was no part of the lady’s nature 
to spare any exertion where innocence 
was to be succored; and after this 
evidence of the truth of Olivier’s state- 
ment, she determined on disclosing all 
to D’Andilly, under a promise of 
secrecy. 

D’Andilly received her information, 
and himself questioned the officer, 
particularly with respect to his know- 
ledge of Cardillac’s person, and of the 
man who followed him. The Count 
replied that it was light enough for him 
to see the goldsmith, whom he could 
not mistake ; he had killed him with 
the very dagger he had since seen in 
the possession of La Regnie. The 
young man who came up as the jeweller 
fell, had his hat drawn over his fea- 
tures; but he saw enough of his face 
to be able to recognize him again. 

D’Andilly’s opinion, after some deli- 
beration, was, that the evidence, though 
sufficient to produce a moral certainty 
of Brusson’s innocence, would not re- 
lease him from the hands of the law. 
Even if acquitted of Cardillac’s murder, 
suspicion would fasten upon him as the 
accomplice of his crimes. All they 
could hope was in delay. Count de 
Moisse must repair to the Conciergerie, 
identify the prisoner’s person, and then 
relate before the tribunal what had oc- 
eurred. Then it was the time to sup- 
plicate the King’s mercy ; and he would 
counsel that nothing be concealed from 
his majesty. In his sense of justice, 
in his internal conviction of the truth, 
lay the result. 

The Count did as he was advised to 
do; and Seuderi undertook to speak 
tothe King. This was no easy matter, 
as the popular horror of the supposed 
crime rendered Louis unwilling to 
interfere with the execution of the law. 
Madame de Maintenon’s resolution, ne- 
ver to speak to the King of disagreeable 
matters, placed her assistance out of 
the question. The prisoner's fate lay 
in the hands of M’lle de Secuderi. She 
appeared in the apartment of Madame de 
Maintenon, at the hour when the King 
was expected. In her rich dark dress 
and flowing veil, her noble figure had 
a dignity that commanded attention ; 
and always observant of grace and 
majesty, the King noticed her as soon 
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as he came in. M’lle de Seuderi tolg 
her moving story in as few words ag 
possible, but omitting not a single cir. 
cumstance. She related the incidents 
of Brusson’s early life, his acquaintance 
with Cardillac, and domestication jp 
his family; his discovery of the mas. 
ter’s guilt, and the circumstances of 
his death. With a trembling voice, ag 
she saw Louis listened with deep jn- 
terest, she described the scene with 
La Regnie, with the prisoner, and with 
the Count de Moisse ; concluding with 
a prayer for mercy, as she knelt at the 
King’s feet. 

The King had heard her with great 
surprise and agitation; he raised her 
from her kneeling posture, and inquired 
more minutely into the evidence that 
substantiated Olivier’s confession ; also 
with regard to the secret entrance inte 
Cardillac’s house. “It is a strange 
story,” said he, at length ; and turning 
to the door, summoned Louvois, with 
whom he left the apartment for some 
minutes. Both Maintenon and Scuderj 
looked upon this absence as unfavorable 
to their hopes. But Louis soon re. 
turned ; paced the room several times 
with his hands behind him ; then coming 
towards Scuderi, he said: “I would 
see this young girl—this Madelon.” 

The lady almost shrieked with joy, 
for she now felt confident of success, 
She left the room, and ere long Madelon 
herself knelt at the King’s feet. Never 
was entreaty more earnest and intense 
than that expressed in her clasped 
hands and tearful eyes, as in speechless 
supplication she raised them to the 
King’s face. Louis seemed struck by 
her singular beauty. He raised her 
from the ground, and led her to a seat; 
and as he did so, Maintenon whispered 
to her friend, “See, how like she is to 
La Valliére '” 

It might have been that Louis heard 
this remark ; a flush passed over his 
brow; he glanced at Maintenon; and 
turning to Madelon, said: “I can well 
believe, my girl, that you are convineed 
of the Innocence of your lover: but let 
us hear what the Chambre Ardente 
says to it.” 

At these words, which seemed the 
knell of her hopes, M’lle de Seuderi 
was ready to sink to the earth. She 


had no doubt they were owing to the 
ill-timed allusion of Madame de Main- 
On such small things often 
But there was 


tenon. 
hang the fate of men! 
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nothing now but patiently to abide the 
King’s pleasure. 

Count de Moisse’s deposition was 
speedily known among the people, and 
as it often happens, the multitude 
passed directly from one extreme to 
the other. ‘Those who a few days 
before execrated the prisoner, and 
called the scaffold too mild a punish- 
ment, now were loudest in outcries for 
his release, and proclaimed him an 
innocent victim. The neighbors now re- 
membered his mild and amiable deport- 
ment, his attachment to Madelon, and 
the fidelity and diligence with which 
he served his master. ‘The multitude 
surrounded La Regnie’s house from 
morning tll night, crying out that Oli- 
vier Brusson must be set at liberty, and 
throwing stones at the window, so that 
the President was obliged to summon 
the police to protect his dwelling. 

Many days passed, during which 
M'lle de Scuderi heard nothing of 
Brusson’s business. She went to 
Maintenon, but received no consolation 
from her; for she said the king ob- 
served silence upon the subject, and 
would doubtless be displeased if re- 
minded of it. She then asked with a 
smile, “how the little La Valliére was t” 
Seuderi was convinced that in the bo- 
som of that proud woman lurked a 
prejudice against her protegée—even 
because her mention of that name had 
caused emotion in the King. 

At length, through D’Andilly, she 
learned that Louis had had a long pri- 
yate interview with the Count de 
Moisse ; also that Bontems, the king's 
confidential agent, had been to the 
Conciergerie, and conversed with Brus- 
son; and lastly, that Bontems, with 
several others, had gone at night to 
examine Cardillac’s house and the pre- 
mises. He was certainly tracing each 
link of the evidence. But would La 
Regnie suffer any evidence to loosen 
his hold on the victim? All was in 
the dark. 

Weeks passed thus : when one morn- 
ing M’lle de Seuderi received a mes- 
senger from Maintenon, informing her 
the King wished to see her that even- 
ing in her (Maintenon’s) apartments. 
Scuderi’s heart beat, for she felt that 
the decisive hour was come. She 
comforted the poor Madelon, however, 


and desired her to occupy the time of 


her absence in prayer fer the one dear 


do them both. 


When Louis joined the ladies, it 
seemed that he had quite forgotten the 
whole matter. He was cheerful, and 
talked gaily on many subjects, but said 
not a word of Brusson. At length 
Bontems entered, and whispered a few 
words in his ear. The king then rose, 
advanced towards M’lle de Seuderi, 
and said with a smile, “] wish you joy, 
Mademoiselle! your protégée, Olivier 
Brusson, is free !” 

Overcome by the surprise of joy, 

and unable to express her feelings in 
words, Scuderi would have sunk at the 
King’s fee t. He prevented her, saying, 
“Go, go! you should be parliame at's 
advocate, and undertake all my causes 
for, by St. Denys, nothing on aah 
can withstand your eloquence! Yet”—~ 
pursued he more seriously ; “ it was a 
hard business! The protégée of virtue 
herself cannot be sure of acquittal 
before such courts !” 

The lady at length found words to 
thank the King for his clemency and 
generosity. Louis interrupted by in- 
forming her that much warmer thanks 
awaited her at her own house, where 
the lovers had met to part no more. 
* Bontems,” concluded he, “ shall count 
out a thousand louis-d’ors, which you 
may give in my name to the maiden as 
her dower. She may marry Brusson, 
who really merits not so happy a lot— 
but they must both leave Paris. That 
is my will.” 

As the good lady returned home, 
Martiniere came to meet her, followed 
by Pierre, and both crying joyfully 
** He is free—he ishere!” The happy 
lovers threw themselves at the feet of 
their benefactress. ‘ | knew—I knew,” 
cried Madelon, “that you, and you 
alone would save him!” “TI trusted 
in you from the beginning, my mother !” 
cried Olivie r, and both kissed the wor- 
thy lady’s hands, and bathed them with 
tears. And then they embraced each 
other, and protested that the rapture of 
that moment repaid them for all their 
past sufferings. 

They were united in a few days; 
and as, according to the king’s will, 
Brusson was to leave Paris, he removed 
with his wife, after taking a tender 
farewell of M’lle de Seuderi, to Gene- 
va. He would not have remained in 
Paris had it been left at his option ; 
where everything reminded him of 
Cardillac’s crimes. Madelon’s dower 
was sufficient to set him up in business, 
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and his skill in workmanship soon of human justice. All who had been 
enabled him to earn a competence. robbed of jewels before the time speci. 
fied of his death, the end of the year 

About a year after Brusson’s depart- 1680, were summoned to appear at the 
ure, a public proclamation appeared, house of D’Andilly, and claim and 
drawn up and signed by Harry de prove their property. If the proof 
Chamvalon, the Archbishop, and by was satisfactory, it was to be restored 
the Advocate, Pierre Arnaud d’Andilly, to them. Many who had been knocked 
announcing that a quantity of jewels down and robbed by Cardillac, came 
stolen from different persons had been forward and recovered their treasures, 
recovered from the house of a criminal ‘The remaining treasure became the 
removed by death from the punishment property of the church of St. Kustache. 





HAMPTON BEACH. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 


Tue sunlight glitters keen and bright, 
Where, miles away, 
Lies stretching to my dazzled sight 
A luminous belt, a misty light, 
Beyond the dark pine bluffs and wastes of sandy grey. 


The tremulous Shadow of the Sea! 
Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and tree, 
Stull as a picture, clear and free, 
With varying outline mark the coast for miles around. 


Onu—on—we tread with loose-flung rein 
Our seaward way, 
Through dark-green fields and blossoming grain, 
Where the wild brier-rose skirts the lane, 
And bends above our heads the flowering locust spray. 


Ha! like a kind hand on my brow 
Comes this fresh breeze, 
Cooling its dull and feverish glow, 
While through my being seems to flow 
The breath of a new life—the healing of the seas! 


Now rest we, where this grassy mound 
His feet hath set 
In the great waters which have bound 
His granite ancles greenly round 
With long and tangled moss, and weeds with cool spray wet. 











Good-bye to Pain and Care! I take 
Mine ease to-day ; 
Here where these sunny waters break, 
And ripples this keen breeze, I shake 
All burdens from the heart, all weary thoughts away. 
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I draw a freer breath—I seem 
Like all I see— 
Waves in the sun—the white-winged gleam 
Of sea-birds in the slanting beam— 
And far-off sails which flit before the South wind free. 





So when Time’s veil shall fall asunder, 
The soul may know 
No fearful change, nor sudden wonder, 
Nor sink the weight of mystery under, 
But with the upward rise, and with the vastness grow. 


And all we shrink from xow may seem 
No new revealing ; 
Familiar as our childhood’s stream, 
Or pleasant memory of a dream 
The loved and cherished Past upon the new life stealing. 


Serene and mild the untried light 
May have its dawning ; 
And, as in Summer's northern night 
The evening and the dawn unite, 
The sunset hues of Time blend with the soul’s new morning. 


I sit alone : in foam and spray 
Wave after wave 
Breaks on the rocks which, stern and grey, 
Beneath like fallen Titans lay, 
Or murmurs hoarse and strong through mossy cleft and cave. 


What heed I of the dusty land 
And noisy town ? 
I see the mighty deep expand 
Irom its white line of glimmering sand 
To where the blue of Heaven on bluer waves shuts down! 


In listless quietude of mind, 
| yield to all 
The change of cloud, and wave, and wind, 
And passive on the flood reclined, 
I wander with the waves, and with them rise and fall. 


But look, thou dreamer !—wave and shore 
In shadow lie ; 
The night-wind warns me back once more 
To where my native hill-tops o’er 
Bends like an arch of fire the glowing sunset sky ! 


So then, Beach, Bluff, and Wave, farewell ! 
I bear with me 
No token stone nor glittering shell, 
But long and oft shall Memory tell 
Of this brief thoughtful hour of musing by the Sea. 


Amesbury, 10th, 7th mo., 1843. 
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ROGER MALVIN’S 


BURIAL. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


One of the few incidents of Indian 
warfare, naturally susceptible of the 
moonlight of romance, was that expe- 


dition, undertaken for the defence of 


the frontiers in the year 1725, which 
resulted in the  well-remembered 
* Lovell’s Fight. Imagination, by 
casting certain circumstances judi- 
ciously into the shade, may see much 
to admire in the heroism of a little 
band, who gave battle to twice their 
number in the heart of the enemy's 
country. The open bravery displayed 
by both parties was in accordance with 
civilized ideas of valor, and chivalry 
itself might not blush to record the 
deeds of one or two individuals. The 
battle, though so fatal to those who 
fought, was not unfortunate in its con- 
sequences to the country ; for it broke 
the strength of a tribe, and conduced 
to the peace which subsisted during 
several ensuing years. History and 
tradition are unusually minute in their 
memorials of this affair; and the cap- 
tain of a scouting party of frontier-men 
has acquired as actual a military re- 


nown, as many a victorious leader of 


thousands. Some of the incidents 
contained in the following pages will 
be recognized, notwithstanding the sub- 
stitution of fictitious names, by such as 
have heard, from old men’s lips, the 
fate of the few combatants who were 
in a conditionto retreat, after * Lovell’s 
Fight.” 

The early sunbeams hovered cheer- 
fully upon the tree-tops, beneath which 
two weary and wounded men had 
stretched their limbs the night before. 
Their bed of withered oak-leaves was 
strewn upon the small level space, at the 
foot of a rock, situated near the sum- 
mit of one of the gentle swells, by 
which the face of the country is there 
diversified. The mass of granite, 
rearing its smooth, flat surface, fifteen 
or twenty feet above their heads, was 
not unlike a gigantic grave-stone, upon 
which the veins seemed to form an 
inscription in forgotten characters. On 
a tract of several acres around this 


rock, oaks and other hard-wood trees 
had supplied the place of the pines, 
which were the usual growth of the 
land ; and a young and vigorous sapling 
stood close beside the travellers. 

The severe wound of the elder man 
had probably deprived him of sleep; 
for, so soon as the first ray of sunshine 
rested on the top of the highest tree, 
he reared himself painfully from his 
recumbent posture, and sat erect. The 
deep lines of his countenance, and the 
scattered grey of his hair, marked him 
as past the middle age ; but his muscu- 
lar frame would, but for the effects of 
his wound, have been as capable of 
sustaining fatigue, as in the early 
vigor of life. Languor and exhaus- 
tion now sat upon his haggard features, 
and the despairing glance which he 
sent forward through the depths of the 
forest, proved his own conviction that 
his pilgrimage was at an end. He 
next turned his eyes to the companion 
who reclined by his side. ‘The youth, 
for he had scarcely attained the years 
of manhood, lay, with his head upon 
his arm, in the embrace of an unquiet 
sleep, which « thrill of pain from his 
wounds seemed each moment on the 
point of breaking. His right hand 
grasped a musket, and, to judge from 
the violent action of his features, 
his slumbers were bringing back a 
vision of the conflict, of which he was 
one of the few survivors. A shout— 
deep and loud to his dreaming fancy,— 
found its way in an imperfect murmur 
to his lips, and, starting even at the 
slight sound of his own voice, he sud- 
denly awoke. The first act of reviv- 
ing recollection was to make anxious 
inquiries respecting the condition of 
his wounded fellow-traveller. The 
latter shook his head. 

* Reuben, my boy,” said he, “ this 
rock, beneath which we sit, will serve 
for an old hunter’s grave-stone. There 
is many and many a long mile of howl- 
ing wilderness before us yet; nor 
would it avail me anything, if the 
smoke of my own chimney were but 
on the other side of that swell of land. 
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The Indian bullet was deadlier than I 
thought.” 

“ You are weary with our three days 
travel,” replied the youth, “anda little 
Jonger rest will recruit you. Sit you 
here, while I search the woods for the 
herbs and roots, that must be our sus- 
tenance ; and having eaten, you shall 
Jean on me, and we will turn our faces 
homeward. I doubt not, that, with my 
help, you can attain to some one of the 
frontier garrisons.” 

“There is not two days’ life in me, 
Reuben,” said the other, calmly, “ and I 
will no longer burthen you with my 
useless body, when you can scarcely 
support your own. Your wounds are 
deep, and your strength is failing fast ; 
yet, if you hasten onward alone, you 
may be preserved. For me there is 
no hope ; and I will await death here.” 

“If it must be so, I will remain 
and watch by you,” said Reuben, reso- 
lutely. 

“ No, my son, no,” rejoined his com- 
panion. “Let the wish of a dying 
man have weight with you; give me 
one grasp of your hand, and get you 
hence. Think you that my last mo- 
ments will be eased by the thought, 
that I leave you to die a more linger- 
ing death’ I[ have loved you like a 
father, Reuben, and, at a time like this, 
I should have something of a father’s 
authority. | charge you to be gone, 
that I may die in peace.” 

“* And because you have been a father 
to me, should I therefore leave you to 
perish, and to lie unburied in the wil- 
derness '” exclaimed the youth. * No; 
if your end be in truth approaching, I 
will watch by you, and receive your 
parting words. I willdiga grave here 
by the rock, in which, if my weakness 
overcome me, we will rest together ; 
or, if Heaven gives me strength, | 
will seek my way home.” 

“Tn the cities, and wherever men 
dwell,” replied the other, “they bury 
their dead in the earth; they hide 
them from the sight of the living; but 
here, where no step may pass, perhaps 
for a hundred years, wherefore should 
I not rest beneath the open sky, cov- 
ered only by the oak-leaves, w hen the 
autumn winds shall strew them? And 
for a monument, here is this grey rock, 
on which my dying hand shall carve 
the name of Roger Malvin; and the 
traveller in days to come will know, 
that here sleeps a hunter and a war- 


rior. Tarry not, then, for a folly like 
this, but hasten away, if not for your 
own sake, for hers who will else be 
desolate.” 

Malvin spoke the last few words ina 
faultering voice, and their effect upon 
his companion was strongly visible. 
They reminded him that there were 
other, and less questionable duties, than 
that of sharing the fate of a man whom 
his death could not benefit. Nor can 
it be affirmed that no selfish feeling 
strove to enter Reuben’s heart, though 
the consciousness made him more 
earnestly resist his companion’s en- 
treaties, 

* How terrible, to wait the slow ap- 
proach of death, in this solitude!” ex- 
claimed he. “A brave man does not 
shrink in the battle, and, when friends 
stand round the bed, even women may 
die composedly ; but here ”’— 

‘*T shall not shrink, even here, Reu- 
ben Bourne,” interrupted Malvin; “I 
am aman of no weak heart; and, if I 
were, there is a surer support than that 
of earthly friends. Youare young, and 
life isdear to you. Your last moments 
will need comfort far more than mine ; 
and when you have laid me in the 
earth, and are alone, and night is set- 
tling on the forest, you will feel all the 
bitterness of the death that may now 
be escaped. But I will urge no selfish 
motive to your generous nature. 
Leave me for my sake; that, having 
said a prayer for your safety, | may 
have space to settle my account, undis- 
turbed by worldly sorrow ~ 

“ And your daughter! How shall I 
dare to meet her eye?” exclaimed 
Reuben. “She will ask the fate of 
her father, whose life I vowed todefend 
with my own. Must I tell her, that he 
travelled three days’ march with me 
from the field of battle, and that then I 
left him to perish in the wilderness? 
Were it not better to lie down and die 
by your side, than to return safe, and 
say this to Dorcas?” 

“ Tell ry daughter,” said Roger 
Malvin, ~ .hat, though yourself sore 
woundea, and weak, and weary, you 
led my tottering footsteps many a mile, 

and left me only at my earnest en- 
treaty, because | ‘would not have your 
blood upon my soul. ‘Tell her, that 
through pain and danger you were 
faithful, and that, if your life-blood 
could have saved me, it would have 
flowed to its last drop. And tell her, 
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that you will be something dearer 
than a father, and that my blessing is 
with you both, and that my dying eyes 
can see a long and pleasant path, in 
which you will journey together.” 

As Malvin spoke, he almost raised 
himself from the ground, and the en- 
ergy of his concluding words seemed 
to fill the wild and lonely forest with a 
vision of happiness. But when he 
sank exhausted upon his bed of oak- 
leaves, the light, which had kindled in 
Reuben’s eye, was quenched. He felt 
as if it were both sin and folly to think 
of happiness at such a moment. His 
companion watched his changing coun- 
tenance, and sought, with generous 
art, to wile him to his own good. 

“ Perhaps I deceive myself in regard 
to the time I have to live,” he resumed. 
“It may be, that, with speedy assist- 
ance, I might recover of my wound. 'The 
foremost fugitives must, ere this, have 
carried tidings of our fatal battle to 
the frontiers, and parties will be out to 
succor those in like condition with our- 
selves. Should you meet one of these, 
and guide them hither, who can tell 
but that I may sit by my own fireside 
again?” 

A mournful smile strayed across the 
features of the dying man, as he in- 
sinuated that unfounded hope ; which, 
however, was not without its effect on 
Reuben. No merely selfish motive, 
nor even the desolate condition of Dor- 
cas, could have induced him to desert 
his companion, at such amoment. But 
his wishes seized upon the thought, 
that Malvin’s life might be preserved, 
and his sanguine nature heightened, 
almost to certainty, the remote possi- 
bility of procuring human aid. 

“Surely there is reason, weighty 
reason, to hope that friends are not far 
distant ;”’ he said, halfaloud. “ There 
fled one coward, unwounded, in the 
beginning of the fight, and most proba- 
bly he made good speed. Every true 
man on the frontier would shoulder his 
musket, at the news; and though no 
party may range so far into the woods 
as this, I shall perhaps encounter them 
in one day’s march. Counsel me faith- 
fully,” he added, turning to Malvin, in 
distrust of his own motives. ‘“ Were 
your situation mine, would you desert 
me while life remained ?” 

“It is now twenty years,” replied 
Roger Malvin, sighing, however, as he 
secretly acknowledged the wide dis- 





[August, 


similarity between the two cases,— 


‘it is now twenty years, since J 
escaped, with one dear friend, from 
Indian captivity, near Montreal. We 
journeyed many days through the woods, 
till at length, overcome with hunger 
and weariness, my friend lay down, 
and besought me to leave him; for he 
knew, that, if I remained, we both 
must pe rish. And, with but little hope 
of obtaining succor, | heaped a pillow 
of dry leaves beneath his head, and 
hastened on.” 

* And did you return in time to save 
him !” asked Reuben, hanging on Mal- 
vin’s words, as if they were to be pro- 
phetic of his own success. 

“I did,” answered the other, “JI 
came upon the camp of a hunting- 
party, before sunset of the same day, 
I guided them to the spot where m 
comrade was expecting death; and he 
is now a hale and hearty man, upon his 
own farm, far within the frontiers, 
while I lie wounded here, in the depths 
of the wilderness.” 

This example, powerful in effecting 
Reuben’s decision, was aided, uncon- 
sciously to himself, by the hidden 
strength of many an other motive. Roger 
Malvin perceived that the victory was 
nearly won. 

* Now go, my son, and Heaven 
prosper you!” he said. ‘Turn not 
back with your friends, when you meet 
them, lest your wounds and weariness 
overcome you; but send hitherward 
two or three, that may be spared, to 
search for me. And believe me, Reu- 
ben, my heart will be lighter with 
every step you take towards home.” 
Yet there was perhaps a change, both 
in his countenance and voice, as he 
spoke thus; for, after all, it was a 
ghastly fate, to be left expiring in the 
wilderness. 

Reuben Bourne, but half convinced 
that he was acting rightly, at length 
raised himself from the ground, and 
prepared for his departure. And first, 
though contrary to Malvin’s wishes, he 
collected a stock of roots and herbs, 
which had been their only food during 
the last two days. ‘This useless sup- 
ply he placed within reach of the dying 
man, for whom, also, he swept to- 
gether a fresh bed of dry oak-leaves. 
Then, climbing to the summit of the 
rock, which on one side was rough and 
broken, he bent the oak-sapling down- 
wards, and bound his handkerchief to 
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the topmost branch. This precaution 
was not unnecessary, to direct any who 
might come in search of Malvin; for 
every part of the rock, except its 
broad, smooth front, was concealed, at 
a little distance, by the dense under- 

rowth of the forest. The handker- 
chief had been the bandage of a wound 
upon Reuben’s arm ; and, as he bound 
it to the tree, he vowed, by the blood 
that stained it, that he would return, 
either to save his companion’s life, or 
to lay his body in the grave. He then 
descended, and stood, with downcast 
eyes, to receive Roger Malvin’s part- 
ing words. 

‘The experience of the latter suggest- 
ed much and minute advice, respect- 
ing the youth’s journey through the 
trackless forest. Upon this subject he 
spoke with calm earnestness, as if he 
were sending Reuben to the battle or 
the chase, while he himself remained 
secure at home ; and not as if the human 
countenance that was about to leave 
him, were the last he would ever be- 
hold. But his firmness was shaken 
before he concluded. 

“Carry my blessing to Dorcas, and 
say that my last prayer shall be for her 
and you. Bid her have no hard thoughts 
because you left me here’—Reuben’s 
heart smote him—* for that your life 


would not have weighed with you, if 


its sacrifice could have done me good. 
She will marry you, after she has 
mourned a little while for her father ; 
and Heaven grant you long and happy 
days! and may your children’s children 
stand round your death-bed! And, 


Reuben,” added he, as the weakness of 


mortality made its way at last, ‘ return, 
when your wounds are healed and 
your weariness refreshed, return to 
this wild rock, and lay my bones in the 
grave, and say a prayer over them.” 
An almost superstitious regard, aris- 
ing perhaps from the customs of the 
Indians, whose war was with the dead, 
as well as the living, was paid by the 
frontier inhabitants to the rites of se- 
pulture ; and there are many instances 
of the sacrifice of life, in the attempt to 
bury those who had fallen by the 
“sword of the wilderness.” Reuben, 


therefore, felt the full importance of 


the promise, which he most solemnly 
made, to return, and perform Roger 
Malvin’s obsequies. It was remarka- 
ble, that the latter, speaking his whole 
heart in his parting words, no longer 


endeavored to persuade the youth, that 
even the speediest succor might avail 
to the preservation of his life. Reuben 
was internally convinced, that he should 
see Malvin’s living face no more. His 
generous nature would fain have de- 
layed him, at whatever risk, till the 
dying scene were past; but the desire 
of existence and the hope of happiness 
had strengthened in his heart, and he 
was unable to resist them. 

“It is enough,” said Roger Malvin, 
having listened to Reuben’s promise. 
“Go, and God speed you !” 

The youth pressed his hand in 
silence, turned, and was departing. 
His slow and faltering steps, however, 
had borne him but a little way, before 
Malvin’s voice recalled him. 

“* Reuben, Reuben,” said he, faintly ; 
and Reuben returned and knelt down 
by the dying man. 

“ Raise me, and let me lean against 
the rock,” was his last request. ‘ My 
face will be turned towards home, and 
I shall see you a moment longer, as 
you pass among the trees.” 

Reuben, having made the desired 
alteration in his companion’s posture, 
again began his solitary pilgrimage. 
He walked more hastily at first than 
Was consistent with his strength; for 
a sort of guilty feeling, which some- 
times torments men in their most 
justifiable acts, caused him to seek con- 
cealment from Malvin’s eyes. But, 
after he had trodden far upon the 
rustling forest-leaves, he crept back, 
impelled by a wild and painful curiosity, 
and, sheltered by the earthy roots of 
an uptorn tree, gazed earnestly at the 
desolate man. ‘The morning sun was 
unclouded, and the trees and shrubs 
imbibed the sweet air of the month of 
May; yet there seemed a gloom on 
Nature's face, as if she sympathized 
with mortal pain and sorrow. Roger 
Malvin’s hands were uplifted in a fer- 
vent prayer, some of the words of 
which stole through the stillness of the 
woods, and entered Reuben’s heart, 
torturing it with an unutterable pang. 
They were the broken accents of a 
petition for his own happiness and that 
of Dorcas ; and, as the youth listened, 
conscience, or something in its simili- 
tude, pleaded strongly with him to 
return, and lie down again by the rock. 
He felt how hard was the doom of the 
kind and generous being whom he had 
deserted in his extremity. Death would 
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come, like the slow approach of a 
corpse, stealing § gradual y towards hun 


through the forest, mad showing us 
ghasily and motionl less features from 
behind a nearer, and yel a nearer tree. 


But such must have been Reuben’s own 
fate, had he tarried another 
and who shall impute blame 
he shrank from so useless a sacrifice 
parting 
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Many circumstances contributed to 
retard the wounded traveller in his way 
to the frontiers. On the 
the clouds, gathering densely over the 
sky, precluded the possibility of regu- 
lating his course by the position of the 
sun; and he knew not but that every 
effort of his almost exhausted strength, 


second day, 


was removing him farther from the 
home he sought. His scanty suste- 


nance was supplied by the berries, and 
other spontaneous products of the fo- 
rest. Herds of deer, it is true, some- 
times bounded past him, and partridges 
frequently whirred up before his foot- 
steps; but his ammunition had | 

expended in the fight, and he had no 
His wounds, 
exertion 
wore 
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a tree, compe elied there to await death. 

In this situation he was discovered 
by a party, who, upon the first inte 
gence of the high t 1 
to the relief of the surv 3 
conveyed him to the n st settle- 
ment, which chanced to be that of his 
own residence. 

Dorcas, in the simplicity of the olden 
time, watched by the bed-sid * her 


wounded lover, and administered all 
those comforts, that are in the sole gift 
of woman’s heart and hand. During 
several days, Reuben’s recollection 
strayed drowsil y among the perils and 
hardships through which he had passed, 
and he was incapable of returning defi- 


nite answers to the inquiries, with 


which many were eager to harass him. 
No authentic particulars of the battle 
had yet been circulated; 


nor could 
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mothers, wives, and children te ll, 
whether their oe d ones were detained 
by captivity, or by the stronger chain 
of death. cae as nourished her ap- 


prehensions in silence, till one after. 
noon, when Reuben awake from an 
unquiet sles Ps ind seemed to recognize 
her more perfectly than at any pre- 


She saw that his intellect 
composed, and she could 
in her filial anxiety. 


vious time. 
bad } 


nad become 


ho longe r restra 


“My father, Reuben?” she began; 
but the change her lover's counte- 
nance made her pause. 


The youth shrank, as if with a bitter 
pain, and the blood gushed vividly into 
his wan and hollow cheeks. His first 
impulse was to cover his face; but, 
apparently with a desperate effort, he 
halt himself, and spoke vehe- 
mently, defending himself against an 
Imaginary accusation, 

“ Your father wounded in 
the battle, Dorcas, and he bade me not 
burthen myself with him, but only to 
lead him to the lake-side, that he might 
quench his thirst and die. But I would 
rt the old man in his extremity, 
hough bleeding myself, I sup- 
ported him; I gave him half my 

led him away with me. 


raised 


was sore 


not dese 


and, 


strength, and 
Jovy 


For three days we journeyed on to- 
gether, and your father was sustained 
beyond my hopes; but, awaking at 
sunrise on the fourth day, I found him 
faint and exhausted,—he was unable 
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Dorcas, 


Reuben felt it impossible to acknow- 


ledge that his selfish love of life had 
hurried him away, before her father’s 
fate was decided. He spoke not; he 
only bowed his head: and. between 
shame and exhaustion, sank back and 
hid his face in the pillow. Dorcas 
wept, when her fears were thus con- 


firmed; but the shock. as it had been 


long anticipated, was on that account 
the less violent. 

4m You dug a grave for my poor 
father in the wilderness, Reuben?” 
was the question by which her filial 


piety manifested itself. 

‘““My hands were weak, but I did 
what I could,” replied the youth ina 
smothered tone. “ There stands a noble 
tomb-stone above his head, and I would 
to Heaven I slept as soundly as he! 

Dorcas, perceiving the wildness of 
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his latter words, inquired no farther at 
that time ; but her heart found ease in 
the thought, that Roger Malvin had not 


lacked such funeral rites as it was 
possible to bestow. The tale of Reu- 
ben’s courage and fidelity lost no- 


thing when she communicated it to her 
friends ; and the poor youth, tottering 
from his sick chamber to breathe the 
sunny air, experienced from every 
tongue the miserable and humiliating 
torture of unmerited praise. All ac- 
knowledged that he might worthily de- 
mand the hand of the fair maiden, to 
whose father he had been “ faithful 
unto death ;” 
love, it shall suffice to say, that, in the 
space of two years, Reuben became 
the husband of Dorcas Malvin. During 


the marriage ceremony, the bride was 
covered with blushes, but the bride- 


groom's face was pale. 
There was now in the 
Reuben Bourne an incommunicable 
thought; something which he was to 
conceal most heedfully from her whom 
he most loved and trusted. He re- 
gretted, deeply and bitterly, the moral 
cowardice that had restrained his words, 
when he was about to disclose the 
truth to Doreas; but pride, the fear of 
losing her affection, the dread of uni- 
versal scorn, forbade him to rectify 
this falsehood. He felt, that, for leav- 
ing Roger Malvin, he deserved no cen- 
sure. His presence, the gratuitous 
sacrifice of his own life, would have 
added only another, anda needlessagony 
to the last moments of the dying man. 
But concealment had imparted to a 
justifiable act, much et the secret effect 
of guilt ; and Reuben, while reason told 
him that he had done x Tater d, 
in no small degree, the mental horrors, 
which punish the perpetrator of undis- 
covered crime. By a 
ciation of ideas, he at times almost 
imagined himself a murderer. For 
years, also, a thought would occasion- 
ally recur, which, though he perceived 
all its folly and extravagance, he had not 
power to banish from his mind; it was 
a haunting and torturing fanc y, that his 
father-in- law was yet sitting at the foot 
of the rock, on the withered forest- 
leaves, alive, and awaiting his pledged 
assistance. These mental deceptions, 
however, came and went, nor did he 
ever mistake them for realities; but in 
the calmest and clearest moods of his 
mind, he was conscious that he had a 


certain asso- 
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deep vow unredeemed, and that an un- 
buried corpse was calling to him out of 
the wilderness. Yet such was the 
consequence of his prevarication that 
he could not obey the call. It was 
now too late to require the assistance 
of Roger Malvin’s friends, in perform- 
ing his long-deferred sepulture; and 
superstitious fears, of which none were 
more susceptible than the people of 
the outward settlements, forbade Reu- 
Neither did he know 
where, in the pathless and illimitable 
forest, to seek that smooth and léttered 
rock, at the base of which the body 
lay ; his remembrance of every portion 
of his travel thence was indistinct, and 
the latter part had left no impression 
upon his mind. There was, however, 
a continual impulse, a voice audible 
only to himself, commanding him to go 
forth and redeem his vow ; and he had 
a strange impression that, were he to 
make the trial, he would be led straight 
to Malvin’s bones. But, year after 
year, that summons, unheard but felt, 
was disobeyed. His one secret thought 
became like a chain, binding down his 
spirit, and, like a serpent, gnawing into 
his heart; and he was transformed into 
a sad and downeast, yet irritable man. 
In the course of a few years after 
their marriage, changes began to be 
visible in the external prosperity of 
Reuben and Doreas. The only riches 
of the former had been his stout heart 
and arm; but the latter, her 
father’s sole heiress, had made her 
husband master of a farm, under older 
cultivation, larger, and better stocked 
than most of the frontier establishments. 


ben to go alone. 


strong 


Reuben Bourne, however, was a neg- 
lectful husbandman; and while the 


lands of the other settlers became an- 
nually more fruitful, his deteriorated in 
the same proportion. The discourage- 
ments to agriculture were greatly les- 
sened by the cessation of Indian war, 
during which men held the plough in 
one hand, and the musket in the other ; 
and were fortunate if the products of 
their dangerous labor were not de- 
stroyed, either in the field or in the 
barn, by the savage enemy. But Reu- 
ben did not profit by the altered con- 
dition of the country; nor can it be 
denied, that his intervals of industrious 
attention to his affairs were but scantily 
rewarded with suecess. The irrita- 


bility, by which he had recently become 
distinguished, was another 


cause of his 
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come, like the slow approach of a 
corpse, stealing gradually towards hun 
through the fore st, and showing us 
ghastly and motionless features from 
behind a nearer, and yet a nearer tree. 
But such must have been Reuben’s own 
fate, had he tarried another sunset; 


and who shall impute blame to him, if 


he shrank from so useless a sacrifice ! 
As he gave a parting look, a breeze 
waved the little banner upon the sap- 
ling-oak, and reminded Reuben of his 
vow. 

Many circumstances contributed to 
retard the wounded traveller in his way 
to the frontiers. On the second day, 
the clouds, gathering densely over the 
sky, precluded the possibility of regu- 
lating his course by the position of the 
sun; and he knew not but that every 
effort of his almost exhausted strength, 
was removing him farther from the 
home he sought. His scanty suste- 
nance was supplied by the berries, and 
other spontaneous products of the fo- 
rest. Herds of deer, it is true, some- 
times bounded past him, and partridges 
frequently whirred up before his foot- 
steps; but his ammunition had been 
expended in the fight, and he had no 
means of slaying them. His wounds, 
irritated by the constant exertion in 
which lay the only hope of life, wore 
away his strength, and at intervals con- 
fused his reason. But, even in the 
wanderings of intellect, Reuben’s young 
heart clung strongly to existence, and 


it was only through absolute incapacity of 


motion, that he at last sank down beneath 
a tree, compelled there to await death. 

In this situation he was discovered 
by a party, who, upon the first intelli- 
gence of the fight, had been despatched 
to the relief of the survivors. They 
conveyed him to the nearest settle- 
ment, which chanced to be that of his 
own residence. 

Doreas, in the simplicity of the olden 
time, watched by the be d-side of her 
wounded lover, and administered all 
those comforts, that are in the sole gift 
of woman’s heart and hand. During 
several days, Reuben’s recollection 
strayed drowsily among the perils and 
hardships through which he had passed, 
and he was incapable of returning defi- 
nite answers to the inquiries, with 
which many were eager to harass him. 
No authentic particulars of the battle 
had yet been circulated; nor could 
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mothers, wives, and children tell, 
whether their loved ones were detained 
by captivity, or by the stronger chain 
of death. Doreas nourished her ap- 
prehensions in silence, till one after. 
noon, When Reuben awoke from ap 
unqgniet sleep, and seemed to recognize 
her more perfectly than at any pre- 
vious time. She saw that his intellect 
had become composed, and she could 
no longer restrain her filial anxiety, 

“My father, Reuben?” she began; 
but the change in her lover’s counte- 
nance made her pause. 

The youth shrank, as if with a bitter 
pain, and the blood gushed vividly into 
his wan and hollow cheeks. His first 
impulse was to cover his face; but, 
apparently with a desperate effort, he 
half raised himself, and spoke vehe- 
mently, defending himself against ap 
Imaginary accusation. 

“Your father was sore wounded in 
the battle, Doreas, and he bade me not 
burthen myself with him, but only to 
lead him to the lake-side, that he might 
quench his thirst and die. But I would 
not desert the old man in his e xtremity, 
and, though bleeding myself, I sup- 
ported him ; I gave him half my 
strength, and led him away with me. 
For three days we journeyed on to- 
gether, and your father was sustained 
beyond my hopes; but, awaking at 
sunrise on the fourth day, I found him 
faint and exhausted —he was unable 
to proceed,—his life had ebbed away 
fast,—and’’— 

“Tle died!” 
faintly. 

Reuben felt it impossible to acknow- 
ledge that his se lish love of life had 
hurried him away, before her father’s 
fate was decided. He spoke not; he 
only bowed his head; and, between 
shame and exhaustion, sank back and 
hid his face in the pillow. Dorcas 
wept, when her fears were thus con- 
firmed; but the shock, as it had been 
long anticipated, was on that account 
the less violent. 

*“ You dug a grave for my poor 
father in the wilderness, Reuben?” 
was the question by which her filial 
piety manifested itself. 

‘““My hands were weak, but I did 
what I could,” replied the youth ina 
smothered tone. “ There stands a noble 
tomb-stone above his head, and I would 
to Heaven I sle pt as soundly as he! 

Dorcas, perceiving the wildness of 


exclaimed Dorcas, 
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his latter words, inquired no farther at 
that time ; but her heart found ease in 
the thought, that Roger Malvin had not 
Jacked such funeral rites as it was 
possible to bestow. The tale of Reu- 
ben’s courage and fidelity lost no- 
thing when she communicated it to her 
friends ; and the poor youth, tottering 
from his sick chamber to breathe the 
sunny air, experienced from every 
tongue the miserable and humiliating 
torture of unmerited praise. All ac- 
knowledged that he might worthily de- 
mand the hand of the fair maiden, to 
whose father he had been “ faithful 
unto death ;” 
love, it shall suffice to say, that, in the 
space of two years, Reuben became 
the husband of Dorcas Malvin. During 
the marriage ceremony, the bride was 
covered with blushes, but the bride- 
groom's face was pale. 


There was now in the breast of 


Reuben Bourne an inecommunicable 
thought; something which he was to 
conceal most heedfully from her whom 
he most loved and trusted. He re- 
gretted, deeply and bitterly, the moral 
cowardice that had restrained his words, 
when he was about to disclose the 
truth to Dorcas; 
losing her affection, the dread of uni- 
versal scorn, forbade him to rectify 
this falsehood. He felt, that, for leav- 
ing Roger Malvin, he deserved no cen- 
sure. His presence, the gratuitous 
sacrifice of his own life, would have 
added only another, anda needlessagony 
to the last moments of the dying man. 
But concealment had imparted to a 
justifiable act, tach of the secret efiect 
of guilt ; and Reuben, while reason told 
him that he had done right, experienced, 
in no small degree, the mental horrors, 
which punish the perpetrator of undis- 
covered crime. By a certain asso- 
ciation of ideas, he at times almost 
imagined himself a murderer. For 
years, also, a thought would occasion- 
ally recur, which, though he perceived 
all its folly and extravagance, he had not 
power to banish from his mind; it was 
a haunting and torturing fancy, that his 
father-in-law was yet sitting at the foot 
of the rock, on the withered forest- 
leaves, alive, and awaiting his pledged 
assistance. These mental deceptions, 
however, came and went, nor did he 
ever mistake them for realities; but in 
the calmest and clearest moods of his 
mind, he was conscious that he hada 


and, as my tale is not of 


but pride, the fear of 
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deep vow unredeemed, and that an un- 
buried corpse was calling to him out of 
the wilderness. Yet such was the 
consequence of his prevarication that 
he could not obey the eall. It was 
now too late to require the assistance? 
of Roger Malvin’s friends, in perform- 
ing his long-deferred sepulture; and 
superstitious fears, of which none were 
more susceptible than the people of 
the outward settlements, forbade Reu- 
ben to go alone. Neither did he know 
where, in the pathless and illimitable 
forest, to seek that smooth and lettered 
rock, at the base of which the body 
lay ; his remembrance of every portion 
of his travel thence was indistinet, and 
the latter part had left no impression 
upon his mind. There was, however, 
a continual impulse, a voice audible 
only to himself, commanding him to go 
forth and redeem his vow; and he had 
a strange impression that, were he to 
make the trial, he would be led straight 
to Malvin’s bones. But, year after 
year, that summons, unheard but felt, 
was disobeyed. His one secret thought 
became like a chain, binding down his 
spirit, and, like a serpent, gnawing into 
his heart; and he was transformed into 
a sad and downeast, yet irritable man. 
In the course of a few years after 
their marriage, changes began to be 
visible in the external prosperity of 
Reuben and Dorcas. ‘The only riches 
of the former had been his stout heart 
and strong arm; but the latter, her 
father’s sole heiress, had made her 
husband master of a farm, under older 
cultivation, larger, and better stocked 
than most of the frontier establishments. 
Reuben Bourne, however, was a neg- 
lectful husbandman; and while the 
lands of the other settlers became an- 
nually more fruitful, his deteriorated in 
the same proportion. The discourage- 
ments to agriculture were greatly les- 
sened by the cessation of Indian war, 
during which men held the plough in 
one hand, and the musket in the other ; 
and were fortunate if the products of 
their dangerous labor were not de- 
stroyed, either in the field or in the 
barn, by the savage enemy. But Reu- 
ben did not profit by the altered con- 
dition of the country; nor can it be 
denied, that his intervals of industrious 
attention to his affairs were but scantily 
rewarded with success. The irrita- 


bility, by which he had recently become 
distinguished, was another cause of his 
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declining prosperity, as it occasioned 
frequent quarrels, in his unavoidable 
intercourse with the neighboring set- 
tlers. The results of these were in- 


numerable law-suits ; for the people of 


New England, in the earliest stages 
and wildest circumstances of the coun- 
try, adopted, whenever attainable, the 
legal mode of deciding their differences. 
To be brief, the world did not go well 
with Reuben Bourne, and, though not 
till many years after his marriage, he 
was finally a ruined man, with but one 
remaining expedient against the evil 
fate that had pursued him. He was to 
throw sunlight into some deep recess 
of the forest, and seek subsistence from 
the virgin bosom of the wilderness. 
The only child of Reuben and Dor- 
cas was a son, now arrived at the age 
of fifteen years, beautiful in youth, and 
giving promise of a glorious manhood. 
He was peculiarly qualified for, and 
already began to excel in, the wild 
accomplishments of frontier life. His 
foot was fleet, his aim true, his appre- 
hension quick, his heart glad and high ; 


and all, who anticipated the return of 


Indian war, spoke of Cyrus Bourne as 
a future leader in the land. ‘The boy 
was loved by his father, with a deep 
and silent strength, as if whatever was 
good and happy in his own nature had 
been transferred to his child, carrying 
his affections with it. Even Doreas, 
though loving and beloved, was far less 
dear to him; for Reuben’s secret 
thoughts and insulated emotions had 
gradually made him a selfish man ; and 
he could no longer love deeply, except 
where he saw, or imagined, some re- 
flection or likeness of his own mind. 
In Cyrus he recognized what he had 
himself been in other days; and at in- 
tervals he seemed to partake of the 
boy’s spirit, and to be revived with a 
fresh and happy life. Reuben was 
accompanied by his son in the expedi- 
tion, for the purpose of selecting a tract 
of land, and felling and burning the 
timber, which necessarily preceded the 
removal of the household gods. Two 
months of autumn were thus occupied ; 
after which Reuben Bourne and his 
oung hunter returned, to spend their 
ast winter in the settlements. 


It was early in the month of May, 
that the little family snapped asunder 
whatever tendrils of affections had 
clung to inanimate objects, and bade 
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farewell to the few, who, in the blight 
of fortune, called themselves their 
friends. ‘The sadness of the parting 
moment had, to each of the pilgrims, 
its peculiar alleviations. Reuben, a 
moody man, and misanthropic because 
unhappy, strode onward, with his usual 
stern brow and downcast eye, feeling 
few regrets, and disdaining to acknow- 
ledge any. Doreas, while she wept 
abundantly over the broken ties by 
which her simple and affectionate na- 
ture had bound itself to everything, felt 
that the inhabitants of her inmost heart 
moved on with her, and that all else 
would be supplied wherever she might 
go. And the boy dashed one tear-drop 
from his eye, and thought of the ad- 
venturous pleasures of the untrodden 
forest. Oh! who, in the enthusiasm 
of a day-dream, has not wished that he 
were a wanderer in a world of summer 
wilderness, with one fair and gentle 
being hanging lightly on his arm? In 
youth, his free and exulting step would 
know no barrier but the rolling ocean 
or the snow-topt mountains; calmer 
manhood would choose a home, where 
Nature had strewn a double wealth, in 
the vale of some transparent stream; 
and when hoary age, after long, long 
years of that pure life, stole on and 
found him there, it would find him the 
father of a race, the patriarch of a 
people, the founder of a mighty nation 
yet to be. When death, like the sweet 
sleep which we welcome after a day of 
happiness, came over him, his far de- 
scendants would mourn over the vene- 
rated dust. Enveloped by tradition in 
mysterious attributes, the men of future 
generations would call him godlike; 
and remote posterity would seé him 
standing, dimly glorious, far up the val- 
ley of a hundred centuries ! 

The tangled and gloomy forest, 
through which the personages of my 
tale were wandering, differed widely 
from the dreamer’s Land of Fantasié; 
yet there was something in their way 
of life that Nature asserted as her 
own; and the gnawing cares, which 
went with them from the world, were 
all that now obstructed their happiness. 
One stout and shaggy steed, the bearer 
of all their wealth, did not shrink from 
the added weight of Dorcas; although 
her hardy breeding sustained her, 
during the larger part of each day’s 
journey, by her husband's side. Reu- 
ben and his son, their muskets on their 
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shoulders, and their axes slung behind 
them, kept an unwearied pace, each 
watching with a hunter’s eye for the 
game that supplied their food. When 
hunger bade, they halted and prepared 
their meal on the bank of some unpol- 
juted forest-brook, which, as they knelt 
down with thirsty lips to drink, mur- 
mured a sweet unwillingness, like a 
maiden, at love’s first kiss. They slept 
beneath a hut of branches, and awoke 
at peep of light, refreshed for the toils 
of another day. Dorcas and the boy 
went on joyously, and even Reuben’s 
spirit shone at intervals with an out- 
ward gladness ; but inwardly there was 
a cold, cold sorrow, which he compared 
to the snow-drifts, lying deep in the 
glens and hollows of the rivulets, while 
the leaves were brightly green above. 

Cyrus Bourne was sufliciently skilled 
in the travel of the woods, to observe 
that his father did not adhere to the 
course they had pursued, in their ex- 
_. of the preceding autumn. 

hey were now keeping farther to the 
north, striking out more directly from 
the settlements, and into a region, of 
which savage beasts and savage men 
were as yet the sole possessors. The 
boy sometimes hinted his opinions upon 
the subject, and Reuben listened atten- 
tively, and once or twice altered the 
direction of their march in accordance 
with his son's counsel. But having so 
done, he seemed ill atease. His quick 
and wandering glances were sent for- 
ward, apparently in search of enemies 
lurking behind the tree-trunks; and 
seeing nothing there, he would cast his 
eyes backward, as if in fear of some 
pursuer. Cyrus, perceiving that his 
father gradually resumed the old direc- 
tion, forbore to jnterfere ; nor, though 
something began to weigh upon his 
heart, did his adventurous nature per- 
mit him to regret the increased length 
and the mystery of their way. 

On the afternoon of the fifth day, 
they halted and made their simple en- 
campment, nearly an hour before sun- 
set. ‘The face of the country, for the 
last few miles, had been diversified by 
swells of land, resembling huge waves 
of a petrified sea; and in one of the 
corresponding hollows, a wild and ro- 
mantic spot, had the family reared their 
hut, and kindled their fire. There is 


something chilling, and yet heart-warm- 

ing, in the thought of three, united by 

strong bands of love, and insulated 
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from all that breathe beside. The dark 
and gloomy pines looked down upon 
them, and, as the wind swept through 
their tops, a pitying sound was heard 
in the forest; or did those old trees 
groan, in fear that men were come to 
lay the axe to their roots at last? Reu- 
ben and his son, while Dorcas made 
ready their meal, proposed to wander 
out in search of game, of which that 
day’s march had afforded no supply. 
The boy, promising not to quit the 
vicinity of the encampment, bounded 
off with a step as light and elastic as 
that of the deer he hoped to slay; 
while his father, feeling a transient 
happiness as he gazed after him, was 
about to pursue an opposite direction. 
Dorcas, in the meanwhile, had seated 
herself near their fire of fallen branches, 
upon the moss-grown and mouldering 
trunk of a tree, uprooted years before. 
Her employment, diversified by an 
occasional glance at the pot, now be- 
ginning to simmer over the blaze, was 
the perusal of the current year’s Mas- 
sachusetts Almanac, which, with the 
exception of an old black-letter Bible, 
comprised all the literary wealth of the 
family. None pay a greater regard to 
arbitrary divisions of time, than those 
who are excluded from society; and 
Dorcas mentioned, as if the information 
were of importance, that it was now 
the twelfth of May. Her husband 
started. 

“ The twelfth of May! I should re- 
member it well,” muttered he, while 
many thoughts occasioned a momentary 
confusion in hismind. ‘“ WhereamI? 
Whither am | wandering? Where did 
I leave him?” 

Dorcas, too well accustomed to her 
husband’s wayward moods to note any 
peculiarity of demeanor, now laid aside 
the Almanac, and addressed him in that 
mournful tone, which the tender-hearted 
appropriate to griefs long cold and 
dead. 

“It was near this time of the month, 
eighteen years ago, that my poor father 
left this world for a better. He hada 
kind arm to hold his head, and a kind 
voice to cheer him, Reuben, in his last 
moments ; and the thought of the faith- 
ful care you took of him, has comforted 
me, many a time since. Oh! death 
would have been awful to a solitary 
man, in a wild place like this !” 

“ Pray Heaven, Dorcas,” said Reu- 
ben, in a broken voice, “ pray Heaven, 
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that neither of us three die solitary, 
and lie unburied, in this howling wilder- 
ness!” And he hastened away, leav- 
ing her to watch the fire, beneath the 
gloomy pines. 

Reuben Bourne’s rapid pace gradu- 
ally slackened, as the pang, uninten- 
tionally inflicted by the words of Dorcas, 
became less acute. Many strange re- 
flections, however, thronged upon him ; 
and, straying onward, rather like a 
sleep-walker than a hunter, it was 
attributable to no care of his own, that 
his devious course kept him in the 
vicinity of the encampment. His steps 
were imperceptibly led almost in a 
circle, nor did he observe that he was 
on the verge of a tract of land heavily 
timbered, but not with pinetrees. The 
place of the latter was here supplied 
by oaks, and other of the harder woods ; 
and around their roots clustered a dense 
and bushy undergrowth, leaving, how- 
ever, barren spaces between the trees, 
thick-strewn with withered leaves. 
Whenever the rustling of the branches, 
or the creaking of the trunks made a 
sound, as if the forest were waking 
from slumber, Reuben instinctively 
raised the musket that rested on his 
arm, and cast a quick, sharp glance on 
every side ; but, convinced by a partial 
observation that no animal was near, 
he would again give himself up to his 
thoughts. He was musing on the 
strange influence that had led him 
away from his premeditated course, 
and so far into the depths of the wilder- 
ness. Unable to penetrate to the secret 
place of his soul, where his motives lay 
hidden, he believed that a supernatural 
voice had called him onward, and that 
a supernatural power had obstructed 
his retreat. He trusted that it was 
Heaven's intent to afford him an oppor- 
tunity of expiating his sin; he hoped 
that he might find the bones, so long 
unburied ; and that, having laid the 
earth over them, peace would throw its 
sunlight into the sepulchre of his heart. 
From these thoughts he was aroused 
by a rustling in the forest, at some dis- 
tance from the spot to which he had 
wandered. Perceiving the motion of 
some object behind a thick veil of 
undergrowth, he fired, with the instinct 
of a hunter, and the aim of a practised 
marksman. A low moan, which told 
his success, and by which even animals 
can express their dying agony, was 


unheeded by Reuben Bourne. What 
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were the recollections now breaking 
upon him ? 

The thicket, into which Reuben had 
fired, was near the summit of a swell 
of land, and was clustered around the 
base of a rock, which, in the shape and 
smoothness of one of its surfaces, was 
not unlike a gigantic grave-stone. Ag 
if reflected in a mirror, its likeness was 
in Reuben’s memory. He even recog- 
nized the veins which seemed to form 
an inscription in forgotten characters; 
everything remained the same, except 
that a thick covert of bushes shrouded 
the Jower part of the rock, and would 
have hidden Roger Malvin, had he stil] 
been sitting there. Yet, in the next 
moment, Reuben’s eye was caught by 
another change, that time had effected, 
since he last stood, where he was now 
sianding again, behind the earthy roots 
of the uptorn tree. The sapling, to 
which he had bound the blood¢stained 
symbol of his vow, had increased and 
strengthened into an oak, far indeed 
from its maturity, but with no mean 
spread of shadowy branches. There 
was one singularity observable in this 
tree, which made Reuben tremble. 
The middle and lower branches were 
in luxuriant life, and an excess of 
vecetation had fringed the trunk, al- 
most to the ground; but a blight had 
apparently stricken the upper part of 
the oak, and the very topmost bough 
was withered, sapless, and utterly dead. 

teuben remembered how the little ban- 
ner had fluttered on that topmost bough, 
when it was green and lovely, eighteen 
years before. W hose guilt had blast- 
ed it? 


Doreas, after the departure of the 
two hunters, continued her preparations 
for their evening repast. Her sylvan 
table was the moss-covered trunk of a 
large fallen tree, on the broadest part 
of which she had spread a snow-white 
cloth, and arranged what were left of 
the bright pewter vessels, that had been 
her pride in the settlements. It had a 
strange aspect—that one little spot of 
homely comfort, in the desolate heart 
of Nature. ‘The sunshine yet lingered 
upon the higher branches of the trees. 
that grew on rising ground; but the 
shades of evening had deepened into 
the hollow, where the encampment was 
made ; and the fire-light began to red- 
den as it gleamed up the tall trunks of 
the pines, or hovered on the dense and 
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obscure mass of foliage that circled 
round the spot. The heart of Dorcas 
was not sad; for she felt that it was 
better to journey in the wilderness, 
with two whom she loved, than to be a 
lonely woman in a crowd that cared 
not for her. As she busied herself in 
arranging seats of mouldering wood, 
covered with leaves, for Reuben and 
her son, her voice danced through the 
gloomy forest, in the measure of a song 
that she had learned in youth. The 
rude melody, the production of a bard 
who won no name, was descriptive of a 
winter evening in a frontier cottage, 
when, secured from savage inroad by 
the high-piled snow-drifts, the family 
rejoiced by their own fire-side. The 
whole song possessed that nameless 
charm, peculiar to unborrowed thought ; 
but four continually-recurring lines 
shone out from the rest, like the blaze 
of the hearth whose joys they celebrat- 
ed. Into them, working magic with a 
few simple words, the poet had instilled 
the very essence of domestic love and 
household happiness, and they were 

etry and picture joined in one. As 
isons sang, the walls of her forsaken 
home seemed to encircle her; she no 
longer saw the gloomy pines, nor heard 
the wind, which still, as she began each 
verse, sent a heavy breath through the 
branches, and died away in a hollow 
moan, from the burthen of the song. 
She was aroused by the report of a gun, 
in the vicinity of the encampment ; 
and either the sudden sound, or her 
loneliness by the glowing fire, caused 
her to tremble viole ntly. The next 
moment, she laughed in the pride of a 
mother’s heart. 

“My beautiful young hunter! 
boy has slain a deer!” she exclaimed, 
recollecting that, in the direction 
whence the shot proceeded, Cyrus had 
gone to the chase. 

She waited a reasonable time, to hear 
her son’s light step bounding over the 
rustling leaves, to tell of his success. 
But he did not immediately appear, and 
she sent her cheerful voice among the 
trees in search of him. 

“Cyrus! Cyrus!” 

His coming was still delayed, and 
she determined, as the report of the 
gun had apparently been very near, to 
seek for him in person. Her assistance, 
also, might be necessary in bringing 
home the venison, which she flattered 
herself he had obtained. She therefore 


my 
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set forward, directing her steps by the 
long-past sound, and singing as she 
went, in order that the boy might be 
aware of her approach, and run to meet 
her. From behind the trunk of every 
tree, and from every hiding place in 
the thick foliage of the undergrowth, 
she hoped to discover the countenance 
of her son, laughing with the sportive 
mischief that is born of affection. The 
sun was now beneath the horizon, and 
the light that came down among the 
trees was sufficiently dim to create 
mu iny illusions in her expecting fancy. 

Several times she seemed indistinetly 
to see his face gazing out from among 
the leaves; and once she imagined that 
he stood beckoning to her, at the base 
of a craggy rock. Keeping her eyes 
on this object, however, it proved to be 
no more than the trunk of an oak, 
fringed to the very ground with little 
branches, one of which, thrust out 
farther than the rest, was shaken by 
the breeze. Making her way round 
the foot of the rock, she suddenly found 
herself close to her husband, who had 
approached in another direction. Lean- 
ing upon the butt of his gun, the muzzle 
of which rested upon the withered 
leaves, he was apparently absorbed in 
the contemplation of some object at his 
feet. 

“ How is this, Reuben? Have you 
slain the deer, and fallen asleep over 
him?” exclaimed Doreas, laughing 
cheerfully, on her first slight observa- 
tion of his posture and appearance. 

He stirred not, neither did he turn 
his eyes towards her; and a cold, 
shuddering fear, indefinite in its source 
and object, began to creep into her 
blood. She now perceived that her 
husband’s face was ghastly pale, and 
his features were rigid, as if incapable 
of assuming any other expression than 
the strong despair which had hardened 
upon them. He gave not the slightest 
evidence that he was aware of her ap- 
proach. 

“For the love of Heaven, Reuben, 
speak to me!” cried Dorcas, and the 
strange sound of her own voice af- 
frighted her even more than the dead 
silence. 

Her husband started, stared into her 
face; drew her to the front of the 
rock, and pointed with his finger. 

Oh! there lay the boy, asleep, but 
dreamless, upon the fallen forest-leaves! 
his cheek rested upon his arm, his 
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curled locks were thrown back from 
his brow, his limbs were slightly re- 
laxed. Had a sudden weariness over- 
come the youthful hunter? Would his 
mother’s voice arouse him? She knew 
that it was death. 

“This broad rock is the grave-stone 
of your near kindred, Doreas,”’ said her 
husband. “ Your tears will fall at once 
over your father and your son.” 

She heard him not. With one wild 
shriek, that seemed to force its way 
from the sufferer’s inmost soul, she 
sank insensible by the side of her dead 
boy. At that moment the withered 
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topmost bough of the oak loosened 
itself in the stilly air, and fell in soft, 
light fragments upon the rock, upon the 
leaves, upon Reuben, upon his wife and 
child, and upon Roger Malvin’s bones, 
Then Reuben’s heart was stricken, and 
the tears gushed out like water from a 
rock. ‘The vow that the wounded 
youth had made, the blighted man had 
come to redeem. His sin was expiated, 
the curse was gone from him; and in 
the hour when he had shed blood 
dearer to him than his own, a prayer, 
the first for years, went up to Heaven 
from the lips of Reuben Bourne. 


MENTAL HYGIENE.* 


Tue physician, in his treatment of dis- 
ease, is too apt to confine his attention 
to the mere physical machine. He 
looks only for physical causes, applies 
only material remedies,—narcotics, 
purges, sudorifics, diuretics, powders, 
mixtures, and pills, without end,—and 
is only anxious for physical results, a 
clean tongue, regular pulse, a free 
digestion, and—his fee. This is taking 
a very limited view of his duties, and 
is unworthy the science he professes. 
Medicine is no mere mechanical art. 


It has for its object the preservation of 


the health of man, not the mere being 
of physical parts and properties,—a 
complex machine, involving in its 
structure, valves, limbs, outlets, and 
passages,—but thinking, feeling, and 
impassioned man : 





“ Noble in reason, infinite in 
faculties ; 


The beauty of the world, the paragon of 


animals.” 


It is the part of the physician to ae- 
quaint himself with the workings of the 
mind, as well as of the body ; more 


especially, to investigate their mutual 
relations. He will find that in many 
cases his treatment will be in vain, and 
his remedies prove useless, when 
directed solely to the body ; for a dis- 
ease, though corporeal in its effects, 
may be purely mental in its origin, 
Dr. Sweetser, by the testimony of his 
excellent work, has given evidence 
that he is not of those who depreciate 
the influence of mind upon body. He 
has brought to bear upon the subject 
much important material, the result of 
studious research and acute observa- 
tion, of which we shall avail ourselves 
in the course of this Article. We 
shall not anticipate our readers in their 
duty, by attempting an analysis of his 
book. 

The mind and the body, though 
essentially distinct in their nature, end, 
and purpose—the former being an im- 
material, never-dying principle, the 
latter presenting all the properties of 
the material world, and therefore cor- 
ruptible, and temporarily existent mat- 
ter—present in their union, which con- 
stitutes the living human being, a 
mysterious sympathy,t exhibited by 


— 


* Mental Hygiene, or an Examination of the Intellect and Passions; designed to 


illustrate their Influence on Health and the Duration of Life. 


M.D.,&c. Ilvol. 12mo. New York: 


By William Sweetser, 
J. & H. G. Langley. 1843. 


_ {The nervous system is unquestionably the medium through which the mind exerts 
its influence upon the body. There seems reason to believe that every act of mind 
is accompanied or followed by a physical change in the nervous system; but what 
that change may be, or by what means it produces the effects it does, we know not. 
The sympathetic nerve would seem to be that part of the nervous system which brings 
the body under the control of the involuntary agency of the mind, from the fact that 
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their co-operating functions and mutual 
relations. ‘The mind and the body 
exert a reciprocal control; but the 
influence of the former upon the latter 
is more distinct and marked than the 
reverse. It is, in fact, only in disease 
that we observe clearly physical ope- 
rations influencing mental phenomena. 
The consideration of this point, how- 
ever, does not come within the scope 
of our present purpose. 

The acknowledgment of the principle 
that the mind exerts a control over the 
bodily functions, has been carried to 
the extent of asserting for its dominion 
the whole government of physical life. 
This doctrine was taught in the Plato- 
nic* and Peripatetic schools of philo- 
sophy, and found a zealous advocate in 
Galen, the facile princeps of ancient 
physiologists. This was the basis of 
the system of the Animists, which was 
broached subseque ntly to the purely 
physical theories of medicine,—the 
humoral, chemical, and mathematic al, 
Stahl was the originator of this new 
doctrine, and to its support he brought 
the acuteness of an original mind and 
the untiring enthusiasm “of a reformer. 
He quickly observed the falsity of the 
prevailing systems of his day, and suc- 
cessfully combated their errors and ab- 
surdities. ‘The hypothesis he attempted 
to establish on their ruin, though in 
many respects purely fanciful, had the 
high merit of insisting upon a broad 
distinction between living beings and 
inanimate matter. According to the 
system of Stahl, the body, an object 
powerless in itself, with mechanical 
means admirably adapted to certain 
ends, was under the control of the 
anima, mind or soul, an immaterial, 
governing principle. All the pheno- 
mena of organic and animal life were 
held to be indebted for their existence 
to this power. ‘The anima, while call- 
ing into action the physical agents 
subject to its control, was supposed to 
be actuated by rational views, and a 
consciousness that the welfare of the 
body demanded their exertion. This 
marks the essential point of difference 
between the doctrine of Stahl and the 


those organs which. are especially talllvenced by mental emotion, as the heart, the 
bowels, the capillary vessels, and the secreting organs, are principally indebted to 
the ganglionic system for their supply of nerves. 

*Lord Brougham, in his edition of Paley’s Natural Theology, finds fault with his 
author for disregarding the influence of mind upon body, and seems disposed to em- 
brace fully the doctrine of the Platonic school. 


earlier philosophy; which, though 
claiming an equally comprehensive 
dominion for the mind, held that it ex- 
erted its sway without the guidance of 
consciousness. The doctrine of the 
Animists has led one of its advocates 
into the following absurdly fanciful 
illustrations of his opinions. To the 
sagacity of the anima he attributes the 
gradual eruption of the small pox, as 
the foree of the disease is thus weak- 
ened and the danger diminished ; to its 
cowardice, the fact of its sinking under 
disease perfectly harmless in itself; to 
its love of solitude, its periodical with- 
drawal to the dark obscurity of sleep ; 
and to its tedium vite, its frequent 
retirement into the shades of eternity. 
At a later day, a modified view of the 
Animists found a powerful advocate in 
Whytt. He considered the mind a 
sentient as well as a rational agent, 
and traced all the vital motions of the 
body to its operation, acting in its for- 
mer character. 

The phenomena of voluntary motion 
present us with the most familiar 
illustration of the influence of mind 
upon body. Muscular movement is 
the ordinary extent of the power of the 
act of volition upon the physical sys- 
tem ; but that it may be extended to a 
further control over the body, is illus- 
trated by the case of a Col. Townshend, 
of the British army, who had such 
command over his vital functions that 
he could suspend them at will, and thus 
to all appearance die : the blood would 
cease to circulate, the respiration stop, 
the surface of the body grow cold, and 
life seem to depart, when he thus, by 
an effort of the will, feigned death. 
This faculty is said also to be possessed 
by a certain class of Indian jugglers. 

The physical indications of the 
mental power, while acting involunta- 
rily, afford us the richest materials in 
illustration of the influence of mind 
upon body. The various expressions 
ot face to which mental emotion gives 
rise, afford the most obvious examples 
of this. It is thus the human counte- 
nance presents every variety of ex- 
po, from the grave to the gay, 
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the lively and severe, according to the 
feelings and emotions experienced. 

The different varieties of physiognomy 
are modelled by the plastic power of 
the mind. The intellectual face, with 
thought beaming in every line; “ the 
poet’s eye,” so distinctive from the in- 
expressive orb and unmeaning gaze of 
witless idiocy ; the expectant eye, and 
mild, imploring look of Hope ; the re- 
treating face of Fear; the lengthened 
visage of Despair, which, 


———“ like to a title-leaf, 
Forebodes the nature of a tragic volume ;” 


the closed mouth and contracted brow 
of Anger ; the downcast and half-shut 
eyes of Modesty; and the bold, open 
front of daring Courage,—are bodily 
manifestations of the mind within. 

For a striking display of the influ- 
ence of mind upon body, we must 
regard it in its more disturbed states, 
in the “ tempest and whirlwind of pas- 
sion,” when the mental equipoise is 
destroyed by excessive elevation or 
depression. It is but natural to con- 
clude, when we observe the blood 
mantle in the face, the cheek grow 
pale, the limbs tremble, or the pulse 
beat quick from the most ordinary 
emotion of the mind, that excessive 
mental disturbance would be followed 
by a corresponding degree of physical 
effect. Facts clearly prove that the 
bodily health is directly affected by 
mental influences ; that there exists an 
intimate sympathy between the mind 
and body, which renders their sanitary 
state mutually dependent. “A man’s 
body and his mind,” says Sterne, 
“ (with the utmost reverence to both I 
speak it), are exactly like a jerkin and 

a jerkin’s lining—rumple the one, you 
anal the other.” 

The passions and emotions of the 
mind, in reference to their action upon 
the body, may be conveniently divided 
into the exciting and depressing. 

The exciting emotions act power- 
fully upon the heart and circulation. 
They cause increased pulsation, heat, 
flushing, and a state like temporary 
fever. A fact quoted by Dr. Good is 
strikingly Nuastrative of the influence 
of the emotions of the mind upon the 
heart: “ A young lady who had sud- 
denly learned that her husband had 
been cruelly murdered by a band of 
the popular ruffians, (in the days of the 
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French Revolution), was instantly 
seized with a violent palpitation, that 
terminated in a syncope so extreme 
that she was supposed to be dead, 
This apprehension, however, was erro. 
neous ; she recovered ; but the palpita- 
tion continued for many years, and she 
at length died of water in the chest,” 
Dr. Gregory says that, “dying of a 
broken heart, on some occasions, ex- 
presses with suflic lent accuracy a pa- 
thological fact.” Mirabeau died of a 
disease of the heart, induced by the 
mental excitement to which he was 
exposed in consequence of the active 
part he bore in the Revolution. The 
exciting emotion of anger, by its stimu- 
lating effect on the circulation, hag 
often become the cause of dangerous 
or fatal John Hunter, the 
great surgeon, died suddenly in a 
paroxysm of rage. The Emperor 
Nerva died of a violent excess of anger 
against a senator who had offended him. 
Valentinian, the first Roman emperor 
of that name, while reproaching with 
great passion the deputies from Ger- 
many, burst a blood-vessel and fell 
lifeless to the ground. 

Lord Byron mentions that the Doge 
Francis F'oseari died of bleeding at the 
lungs, in consequence of his violent 
rage at being deprived of his office. 
He also states the case of a young 
lady, who had within his own expe- 
rience become a sudden victim of un- 
controlled temper. Sophocles is stated 
by some authors, to have died of joy 
on being crowned for a_ successful 
tragedy. Dionysius of the same emo- 
tion for a similar reason, a fortunate 
literary effort. Pliny records the death 
of a Roman lady from excessive de- 
light,at receiving her son safe from the 
battle of Canna. Pope Leo X. fell 
into a fever, from which he never re- 
covered, upon hearing the joyful intel- 
ligence of the taking of Milan. Colo- 
cotroni, the Greek general, the account 
of whose death has just reached us, is 
reported to have died of apoplexy, 
brought on by his intense delight upon 
the happy marriage of his son. Jaun- 
di ce has frequently been observed to be 

aused by the passions of jealousy and 
Shak Kspe g 1 his e pithet of 
Jealousy, avails him- 


disease. 


anger. 
** ore en-eyed ” to. 
of a phy siological fact. 

The depressing emotions weaken the 
force ofthe circulation, diminish the mus- 
cular energy, lessen the nervous power, 
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predispose to disease, and even cause 
sudden death. Fear exerts a strong 
sedative influence on the heart, pro- 
motes congestion in the larger vessels, 
and thus renders the surface of the 
body cold and pale. This emotion has 
not been ah infrequent cause of epi- 
lepsy, and other severe diseases. [x- 
cessive terror acts so powerfully upon 
the system, that children have become 
convulsed from being applied to the 
breast while their mothers were under 
its influence. ‘T} 
is equally striking. Its sudden etfect 
upon the color of the hair is a familiar 
fact. Falstaff says to Prince Hal: 


“ Thy father’s beard is turned white with 
the news.”” 


There is no fact which illustrates 


more decidedly the morbid effects of 


the depressing emotions of the mind 


upon the body, than the occurrence of 


nostalgia, the maladie de pays, home- 


grief in the expressive language of 


Germany, and home-sickness accord- 
ing to our more homely and familiar 
denomination. ‘This disease, which is 
purely mental in its origin, assumes 
the various forms of the severest physi- 
cal disorder.* 

According to the medical statistics 
of the French army, nostalgia ranks 
among the most prevailing causes of 
mortality among the young conscripts. 

This affection is known to prevail 
toan enormous extent among the absent 
Swiss soldiers, when the recollection 
of home scenes is awakened by the 
music of their native air, the ranz 
des vaches. 


“When long familiar joys are all resign’d, 

Why does their sad remembrance haunt 
the mind? 

Lo! when through flat Batavia’s willowy 
groves, 

Or by the lazy Seine the exile roves; 

O’er the curled waters Alpine measures 


swell, 

And search the affections to their inmost 
cell, 

Sweet poison steals along the listener’s 
veins, 


Turning past pleasures into mortal pains, 

Poison which not a frame of steel can 
brave, 

Bows his young head with sorrow to the 
grave.” ft 


he influence of grief 


The oft quoted case of Lord Lyttel- 
ton illustrates the influence of the de- 
pressing emotions, who, conscious- 
stricken amid his career of vice and 
dissipation, alarmed by the intense 
consciousness of his own wickedness, 
pictured to his imagination, so vividly 
as to impose upon his senses, the ap- 
proach of an angel from heaven who 
condemned him to death at a certain 
fixed hour. ‘The time approached ; 
anxious to drown his care and anxiety, 
(for he believed himself a doomed 
man), he gathered his gay companions 
about him, and strove to forget his 
misery and remorse amid revelry and 
dissipation. Hour after hour passed, 
minute after minute; Lord Lyttelton, 
with the wine-cup in his trembling 
hand, and a forced smile upon his lip, 
cast his eye upon the clock, and as the 
fatal hour struck, he fell and _ stiffened 
a corpse. ‘The true nature of Lord 
Lyttelton’s death is illustrated by the 
somewhat analogous case of the Ger- 
man student, (quoted, we believe, by 
Dr. Abercrombie), who, depressed by 
hard study, misfortune, and ill health, 
imagined that he was doomed to die 
ata certain hour. A friend being in- 
formed of the circumstance, ingeniously 
resolved upon putting back the hand of 
the clock which was to strike the 
death-knell. ‘The student weakened 
as the time approached, his pulse beat 
less firmly, his limbs trembled, and dis- 
solution seemed rapidly coming on. 
The real time, that of the imagined end 
of his destiny, passed, his friend then 
informed him of his device, and death 
ceased to stare him in the face. 

It has been observed that times of 
public calamity or depression have been 
unusually fruitful in disease. We 
have the authority of Corvisart, that 
diseases of the heart prevailed to a 
much greater extent than usual during 
the French Revolution. During the 
prevalence of epidemics, the direct 
influence of fear, in increasing the 
number of victims, is unquestioned. 
The weak and unhealthy, by the elas- 
ticity of their minds, may bid defiance 
to a disease which finds in the fearful 
and desponding, though physically 
robust and vigorous, an ‘easy prey. 
“For” (in the eloquent words of the 


* Avenbruger states that, ondissecting cases of death from nostalgia, organic disease 
of the Jungs, inflammation of the pleura, and adhesions were frequently met with. 
t Wordsworth. 
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author of Anastasius, speaking of the 
plague), “ sometimes this disease is a 
magnanimous enemy, and while it 
seldom spares the pusillanimous victim 
whose blood, running cold ere it is 
tainted, lacks the energy necessary to 
repel the infection when at hand, i 
will pass him by who dared its utmost 
fury and advances undaunted to meet 
its raised dart.” 

Troops, when engaged in active ser- 

vice and cheered by the glow of victory, 
offer fewer victims to disease than those 
which are disheartened by defeat and 
depressed by conquest. In Franklin 
and Parry’s northern voyages, the elas- 
ticity of a cheerful spirit was observed 
to be the most powerful means of ward- 
ing off the benumbing effects of the 
severe cold. Lord Anson, in his ** Voy- 
age around the World,” 
the scurvy, remarks, “that whatever 
discouraged the seamen, or at any time 
damped their hopes, never failed to add 
new vigor to the distemper; for it 
usually killed those who were in the 
last stages of it, and confined those to 
their hammocks who were before capa- 
ble of some kind of duty.” 


the London Medical Gazette, which 
the writer of the account aptly terms 
“Chancery Cachexia,” brought on by 
the anxiety experienced in consequence 
of the proverbial delay of the law. The 
subject of the complaint was perfectly 
free from any previous disease, but, 
becoming involved in a law-suit, in 
which great interests were at stake, 
was attacked by a disorder of the 
chest, which was cured by the usual 
remedial means. The law case at issue 
remained undecided ; at every postpone- 
ment of the suit an attack of the com- 
plaint ensued, the patient’s end ap- 
proaching as the lawyers were post- 
poning, till at last, no final result to the 
cause appearing, he was seized with a 
severe attack of his disease, and died. 
Women who have had the misfortune 
to become mothers before they were 
Wives, are more subject to puerperal 
fever than the married. This circum- 
stance is owing to moral causes—the 
depression of mind produced in conse- 
quence of remorse, loss of character, 
and desertion of friends. 

The following fact, stated by Dr. 
Thomson, in his Materia Medica, affords 
us an illustration of the influence of 
association of ideas in producing sick- 
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i A case of 
disease is detailed in a late number of 


[ August, 
ness. A respectable farmer in Scot. 
land, when a young man, had sat up 


fora whole night with some companions, 
and drank ale and spirits till he had 
become sick and had most unpleasant 
For more than twenty 
years afterwards, he never came near 
nor passed the house without suffering 
sensations similar to those which he 
had experienced on the night of his 
debauch.” 

Dr. Sweetser has, in the following 
passage, clearly stated the morbid in- 
fluence of an unrestrained and ill-regu- 
lated imagination 


sensations. 


“The feelings unduly excited, as they 
necessarily must be, by the wild dreams of 
the imagination, react with a morbid in. 
fluence on the various functions of the 
body, and if the habits are at the same 
time sedentary and retired, a train of mo- 
ral and physical infirmities generalized 
under the name of nervous temperament, 
will be the probable result. The subjects 
of this unhappy temperament are com- 
monly irresolute, capricious, and morbidly 
sensitive in their feelings. Their pas- 
sions, whether pleasurable or painful, are 
awakened with the greatest facility, and 
the most trifling causes will often elate 
them with hope or sink them in despond- 
ency. The poet, the painter, the musi- 
cian—for theirjpursuits have all a kindred 
nature, and all work on the feelings and 
imagination—are more peculiarly the sub- 
jects of this peculiar temperament. The 
nervous sensibility of poets has been pro- 
verbialeven from the remotest time. The 
physical functions in this temperament 
are almost always weak, and pass very 
readily into disordered states. Its subjects 
are peculiarly liable to indigestion and to 
sympathetic disturbances in the nervous, 
circulatory, and respiratory system. The 
body, moreover, is generally spare and 
feeble, frequently with an inclination for- 
wards, the face is pale and sickly, though, 
under excitement, readily assuming a 
hectic glow, and its expression is usually 
of a pensive character. 

“The most melancholy nervous affec- 
tions, as epilepsy for example, have been 
sometimes brought on through the work- 
ings of a morbidly exalted and ungoverned 
imagination.” 


Thus the irritability of Pope, the 
morbid melancholy of Cowper, and the 
restless, discontented spirit of Byron, 
and their several physical maladies. 
But the influence of the imagination 
upon the body is often more direct. 
Diseases are not seldom incurred by 
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imagining that we are affected with 
them. ‘The consequence of a fancied 
disorder for a protracted period, is cer- 
tain organic disease. The patient who 
fancies he labors under an affection of 
the heart, disturbs the circulation, 

which is ever influenced by the moral 
emotions, until at last this disturbance 
creates the very malady which he 
dreaded. ‘The imagination, however, 
has not thus always been destructive of 
health and life. ‘To its influence may 
be attributed the occasional cures at 
the tombs of saints, amid the ashes of 
a martyr, or by a canonized bone. 
Many a person has thus cured himself 
when he has devoutly attributed his 
restoration to health to some saint in 
the calendar. The charlatan reaps his 
harvest from the operation of this 
principle. ‘I'he patient’s mind is filled 

with accounts of “ surprising cures of 
undoubted authority,” and in conse- 
quence takes his draught, mixture or 
pill, with a sure and certain faith that 
he will be made whole. Pills of no 
more abstruse materials than bread and 
water have thus been known to effect 
the most marvellous cures. The won- 
derful remedial powers of Perkins’ me- 
tallic tractors, which created so much 
wonder for a while in the world, were 
undoubtedly, ina large degree, owing 
to the influence of the imagination, as 
was proved by the equal success of the 
false* tractors: rheumatism, stiffness 
of the joints, and paralysis, were cured 
by bits of wood, tenpenny nails, dis- 
guised in sealing wax, slate pencils 
dignified with a coat of paint, tobacco 
pipes, pieces of gingerbread, and other 
equally harmless materials, 

“John Peacock,” says Dr. Hay- 
garth, “‘had been affected for four 
months with weakness of the hip and 
severe rheumatic pains, brought on by 
working in adamp coal pit. The false 
tractors were applied; at first they 
caused considerable pain and very 
restless nights; but after a few trials 
he began to sleep unusually well, had 
fewer attacks of pain, and appeared 
happy and confident in the idea that a 
remedy had been discovered for his 
complaints. With such a subject the 
event may be easily anticipated. This 
morning he came to thank me for my 
services. I cannot ap mentioning 





* Hay ue on the Imagination, 
t Dr. Robertson, of Tennessee. 
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one circumstance respecting this man ; 
he came to me one day complaining of 
a violent settled pain in his forehead, 
which he said ‘ almost distracted him,’ 
and requested me ‘to draw it out.’ 
The pieces of mahogany (false tractors) 
were drawn gently over his forehead 
for a minute and a half, when the throb- 
bing began to abate, and in two minutes 
had nearly ceased. In about three 
minutes the man arose from the chair 
saying, ‘God bless you, sir, now I am 
quite easy.’ He was attacked with 
this pain only once afterwards, which 
affected his vision considerably, but it 
was removed as easily as in the former 
instance.” 


*‘ Such tricks hath strong imagination.” 


Man, says Aristotle, is an imitative 
animal, and this truth holds good in the 
production and extension of diseases as 
well as in the habits, occupations and 
amusements of life. Boerhave records 
that ““A person fell down in a fit of 
epilepsy in the ward of a hospital 
where there were many persons present 
who witnessed the effects; such was 
the impression the occurrence made 
upon the spectators, that many were 
thrown into similar convulsions.” We 
find in Babington’s translation of Heck- 
er onthe “ Dancing Mania,” the fol- 
lowing further illustration of the influ- 
ence of sympathy in producing disease. 
“In Lancashire, a girl ina cotton factory 
put a mouse upon the bosom of one of 
her fellows, which frightened her into 
convulsions, which continued for twen- 
ty-four hours. Three more were seized 
the next day, and six more on the fol- 
lowing one, and in four days from the 
first, the number of patients amounted 
to twenty-four.” Lock-jaw is said 
sometimes to be taken by a witness of 
the disease, from mere sympathy with 
the pain and suffering of the patient. 

A medical writer, t who was an eye- 
witness to the effects of a great reli- 
gious agitation or revival, compares the 
convulsions of those “ who were affect- 
ed with the spirit” to the movement of 
a newly caught fish when thrown upon 
the land, and another authority,§ in de- 
scribing a similar affair in Lanarkshire, 
says the agony under which they la- 
bored was expressed not only by words, 
but also by violent season of the 
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body, by shaking and trembling, by 
faintings and convulsions, and some- 
times by excessive bleedings at the 
nose. 
the effects of revivals, “ protracted,” 
and camp meetings, freely confirms the 
truth of these statements. The fana- 
tie preacher, insensible to the 
influences of the meek spirit and gentle 


sweet 


charities of our Saviour’s gospel of 


love, skilled in the dialectics of the 


* raw head and bloody bones” school of 


the fears and 
passions of an ignorant audience, thun- 
1 


eloquence, appeals to 


ders opt his anathemas and stern « 
nunciations, pictures to them in 
awlully vivid “the burning 
gulf,” “ the fiery hell,” * the unquench- 
able flame,” and “the unceasing tor- 
ments,” the terrors that await them in 
another world. ‘Thus are their bodies 
and minds tortured into disease of the 
direst kind. unnum- 
bered victims of convulsions, idiocy, 
madness, bedlam and the chureh-yard. 

Of the influence of study and the 
exercise of the _ intellectual 
upon the physical functions, our author 
remarks : 


and 


colors, 


Thus are made 


powers 


“It is an opinion not uncommonly en- 
tertained, that studious habits, or intellec- 
tual pursuits, tend necessarily to injure 
the health and abbreviate the term of life 
—that mental labors are ever prosecuted 
at the expense of the body, and must con- 
sequently hasten its decay. Such a re- 
sult, however, is by no means essential, 
unless the labors be urged to an injudi- 
cious excess, when, of course, as in all 
overstrained exertions, whether of body 
or mind, various prejudicial efforts may 
be naturally anticipated.” 


The justice of this view is substan- 
tiated by the fact of the long life of 
many devoted to literary occupations. 
Boerhave lived to seventy years of age, 
Locke to seventy-three, Galileo to 
seventy-eight, Sir [Mdward Coke to 
eighty-four, Newton to eighty-five, 


and Fontenelle to a hundred. Leibnitz, 


Volney, Buffon and others, lived to 
very advanced ages. Many of the 
greatest men of our own country, as 
Chief Justice Marshall, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Jay and others, lived the 
lives of patriarchs. There seems but 


little question that a certain extent of 


mental activity is beneficial to the 
health, and that 


lectual exertion that can be healthfully 


the deoree of inte }- 


Mental Hygiene. 


Our every-day experience of 


[ August, 


sustained depends much upon the origi- 
nal constitution of the mind and the 
force of physical energy which accom- 
panies it. Dr. Sweetser is disposed to 
think that the injurious effect of study 
upon the physical health is exaggerated, 
and that the disease which js often the 
accompaniment of a studious life arises 


from the transgression of the obvious 


laws of a judicious hygiene. That 
disorders of the digestive functions are 
more frequent in our academic institu. 
tions than in those abroad, is a well 
recognized fact—that there exists a 


perfect disregard of physical education, 
is equally well established. It is not 
so in the universities abroad. The 


1] 


ablest wrangler in the halls of Trinity 
or the first clas rt 


hrist Church, 


sic of ¢ 


s not seldom the boldest swimmer 
and the stoutest oarsman of the Cam 
and Isis 


It would appear from the statistics 
collected by Dr. Madden, in his inter- 
esting book on the Infirmities of Genius, 
that certain intellectual pursuits are 
more conducive to long life than others; 
that the of the Natural 
Philosophers is seventy-five years, 
and that of the 
Poets fifty-seven, being the smallest. 
‘Those studies which draw most largely 
on the imagination, seem less favorable 
to long lite than those which simply 
demand the exercise of the dispassion- 
ate reason. 

Our author remarks judiciously and 
with force upon the blighting influence 
of a too premature intellectual educa- 
tion. It would be well for every pa- 
rent to mark well and digest his _per- 
tinent observations upon this subject. 
The hot-bed education, 
which is too prevalent among us, isa 
erying evil. ‘There is nothing so in- 
jurious to the physical health and 
vigor, as the forcing prematurely the 
mind, while the body is in its youth and 
weakened by the upon its 
strength for growth and development. 
filling the 


churchyard with the youthful dead. 


average age 


being the greatest, 


system of 


: 
demand 


It does mucl towards 


“© Precocibus mors est invida 


semper.” 


mgeniis 


Youthful prodigies of learning are 


too often youthful prodigies of disease. 


“ Premature and forced exertions of the 


mental faculties must always be at the 
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risk of the physical constitution. Pa- 
rents, urged by an ambition for their in- 
tellectual progress, are extremely apt to 
overtask the minds of their offspring, and 
thus, too often, not only defeat their own 
aims, but prepare the foundation of bodily 
infirmity and early decay. Such acourse, 
{00, is repugnant to the plainest dictates 
of nature, to be read in the instinctive 
propensities of the young, which urge so 
ijmperiously to physical action.” . . . 
«We have frequently seen in early age,” 
observes a French writer*® on health, 
«prodigies of memory, and even of eru- 
dition, who were, at the age of fifteen or 
twenty, imbecile, and who have continued 
so through life. We have seen other 
children, whose early studies have so en- 
feebled them, that their miserable career 
has terminated with the most distressing 
diseases, at a period at which they should 
only have commenced their studies.” 


While excessive mental activity and 
the yielding to the more powerful 
passions are destructive of health and 
tend to shorten life, the indulgence in 
the gentler emotions and moderately 
exciting passions exerts a most bene- 
ficial influence on the physical system, 
stimulating the languid energies of the 
body to renewed exertion, gently ex- 
citing the circulation, and giving vigor 
and tone to all the corporeal powers 
and functions. ‘Thus hope, moderate 
joy, the pleasurable sensations which 
arise from the exercise of the social 
affections, friendship, gratitude, bene- 
volence, and generosity, the practice 
of the thousand agreeable courtesies 
of life, the interchange of friendly 
sentiment, conversation, and all the 
refined charms and pleasures of society, 
serve not only to humanize the mind, 


but to promote the health and vigor of 


the body: ‘To be free-minded,” says 
a great master of the human mind, 
Lord Bacon, “ and cheerfully disposed 
at hours of meat, sleep, and exercise, 
is one of the best precepts of long 
lasting. As for the passions and studies 
of the mind, avoid envy, anxious fears, 
angers, fretting inwards, subtle and 
knotty inquisitions, joys and exhilara- 
tions in excess, sadness not communi- 
cated. Entertain hopes, mirth rather 
than joys variety of thoughts rather 
than surfeit of them, wonder and admi- 
ration, and therefore novelties, studies 
that fill the mind with illustrations and 


-_——— 


splendid objects, as histories, fables, 
and contemplations of nature.” The 
proverb, “laugh and grow fat,” implies 
a wise philosophical precept. Laughter 
is a good physical exercise, and exerts 
a beneficial tendency upon the health. 
Mirth and cheerfulness of mind exert 
a tonic influence on the system. “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine, 
but a broken spirit drieth the bones.” 
The body of the restless and irritable 
in mind wastes away, while that of the 
contented and undisturbed gives evi- 
dence, in its fair round proportions, of 
its thriving and healthful existence. 
We do not question but that the rates 
of mortality in different professions and 
occupations of life, are influenced by 
the various degrees of mental activity 
which they may require for their proper 
exercise. The politician hurries 
through an excited and turbulent life, 
while the philosopher, calm and con- 
templative, enjoys a lengthened ex- 
istence. The speculating merchant, 
while he credits himself with the 
results of his suecessful ventures, must 
balance his profits with loss of health 
and days; his ease of mind leaves him 
with every freighted ship, and many 
a “pound of flesh” is bartered away 
for money lent; while the agriculturist 
continues on from year to year in one 
unvaried routine of existence, sows 
his seed and reaps his harvest, his 
mind only clouded by a rainy day, and 
his feelings never excited be yond the 
emotion caused by a trespass, and lives 
his life of threescore years and ten. 
Of the influence of mind upon body, 
which obtains so extensively, it be- 
hoves the physician to avail himself 
in the treatment of disease. He must 
at times throw aside the pestle and 
mortar, and avail himself of remedies 
not acknowledged by the colleges in 
their Pharmacopeias. As mental causes 
are so rife in the production of disease, 
so mental influences are frequently 
powerful in its cure. Numerous cases 
of disease have been effected by reme- 
dies perfectly powerless in themselves, 
as far as their direct action upon the 
body is concerned. When the body is 
diseased, its operations are more de- 
pendent upon, and are placed more 
within the control of the mind, than in 
health. The epicure, with a stomach 
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enfeebled by overlabor and digestion, 
impaired by indulgence, finds his appe- 
tite improve, and his capacity for food 
increase, by attention to style and ele- 
gance in the serving of his dishes, 
while a plain and inelegant simplicity 


which appeals only to the grossness of 


a hungry appetite, fails to excite a 
desire, if it does not produce a positive 
disgust. In sickness, the delicate fas- 
tidiousness of the patient often inter- 
feres with the operation of a nauseous 
medicine, and frequently great anxiety 
for the peculiar operation of a re smedy 
prevents its action. In fever, the symp- 
toms increase in intensity by the most 
ordinary excitement of the mind. 
Often, the confidence inspired by the 
gold-headed cane and wise Burleigh- 
nod of the physician, exerts a more ex- 
cellent influence than the most effica- 
cious of remedies. When the body is 
weakened by disease, and the powers 
of life almost stilled, a sudden arous- 
ing of the mind will give renewed vigor 
to the wasted frame, cause the blood to 
course more freely through the veins, 
and bestow 
health upon a system suffering pre- 
viously from the debility of disease. 


«‘ When the mind is quicken’d, out 
of doubt 

The organs, though defunct and dead 
before, 

Break up their drowsy grave, and newly 
move 

With casted slough and fresh celerity.” 





We have 2 good illustration of this 
in Henry IV. The Duke of Northum- 
berland having heard of the death of 
his son Hotspur, while on his sick bed, 
thus speaks : 


“ And as the wretch, whose fever-weak- 
en’d joints 

Like strengthless hinges, 
life, 

Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 

Out of his keeper’s arms; even so my 
limbs 

Weaken’d with grief, being now enrag’d 
with grief 

Are thrice themselves; 
thou nice crutch ! 

Ascaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 

Must glove this hand; and hence, thou 
sickly grief !’’ 


buckle under 


hence, therefore, 
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Haller quotes a case of gout cured 
by a fit of anger. The severest tooth- 
ache not unfrequently departs, upon the 
approach of a dentist armed with a 
formidable wrench. ‘The most whim- 
sical remedies have proved efficacious 
in cramp; and many other diseases 
have been unable to resist a necklace 
of toads, rings of coffin nails, and such 
epicurean niceties as gladiator’s blood, 
raw liver, and yultures’ brains. Inter. 
mittent fevers have been cured by the 
swallowing of live spiders, of the 
snuff of the candle, and by charms of 
various contrivance. We doubt whether 
such remedies would prove equally 
efficacious at the present day; but 
assuredly, human nature is not so far 
changed, as to be insusceptible of the 
same mental effects as those to which 
such cures are traceable. 

The extensive resources which the 
fine arts disclose, might be made liberal 
use of as a means of curing disease, 
Music, whose influence is so powerful 
on the mental emotions, would provea 
fruitful source of useful remedy. We 
have ancient authority in favor of its 
employment. Pythagoras directs cer- 
tain mental disorders to be treated by 
music. Thales cured a _ disastrous 
pestilence by its means. Martinius 
Capella affirms that fevers were thus 
removed. Aulus Gellius tells us that a 
case of sciatica was cured ,by the in- 
fluence of sweet sounds, and Theo- 
phrastus maintains that the bites of 
serpents and other venomous reptiles 
ean be relieved by similar means,* 
We find it stated in a late medical 
journal, that the convulsive movements 
in a case of St. Vitus’s dance were 
completely under the control of music, 
that they were quickened and increased 
by rapid and stirring tunes, subdued 
and repressed by slow and gentle airs. 

It isa question of deep interest to 
the medical philosopher, how far the 
constitution of modern society affects 
the production of disease and the dura- 
tion of life. “It is not the direct and 
known risks to our health,” says a 
late writer in Blackwood, “ which aet 
with the most fatal effects, but the 
semi-conscious condition, the atmo- 
sphere of circumstances, with which 
artificial life surrounds us. The great 
cities of Europe, perhaps London above 


ee 
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all others, under the modern modes of 
life and business, create a vortex of 


preternatural tumult, a rush and frenzy 
of excitement which is fatal to far more 
than are heard of as express victims to 
that system.” Existence in the active 
world of a large city necessarily in- 
volves, a8 society is now constituted, 
such a degree of mental wear and tear, 
that the most robust physical organiza- 
tion cannot long sustain it without suf- 
fering. ‘The excitement of politics, 
trade and commerce, the intellectual 
efforts of the statesman to meet the de- 
mands of his high station, the anxieties 
of the great merchant whose millions 
are at stake, stimulate the mind to such 
activity, that disease is inevitable. 
Nervous affections, disorders of the 
brain and insanity, seem the almost un- 
avoidable evils of our higher civilisa- 
tion.* Those facts, if true of older 
countries, apply with tenfold more 
force to society as organized in Ame- 
rica. ‘The very spirit of our institu- 
tions urging to constant progression, 
the frequency of political change, the 
absence of fixedness of social position, 
the rich man of to-day being the poor 
man of to-morrow, the continuous strug- 
gle for advancement, the prize being 
accessible to all, the disenthralment 
from antiquated modes of thought and 
the universal spirit of free inquiry, be- 
get an unrest unknown to more ancient 
forms of society. It is not surprising 
then, that insanity, nervous diseases 
and the disorders of the digestive func- 
tions, the frequent effects of excessive 
mental activity, should abound to such 
anextent among us. 

To counteract the morbid influence 
upon health of the mental restlessness 
of our community, men’s minds must 
be diverted from 


« The passions and cares that wither life ;” 


the anxieties, the toil and trouble of 


business, and relaxed by the healthful 
influence of the gentler emotions. ‘T'o 
promote this end, the most efficacious 


* In absolute monarchies, in Russia ar 
diseases are rare. 





means seems to be an extension of the 
taste for pleasures of an elevated cha- 
racter. 

There is a great want of capacity 
among us for the right enjoyment of 
life. Surpassing all people in commer- 
cial enterprise and laborious energy, 
skilled beyond example in the “ means 
and appliances” for the acquisition of 
wealth, we are far in the rearward of 
most nations in the proper appreciation 
of its uses. ‘The end is lost in the 
struggle for the means. Living in a 
land where the laborer is deemed wor- 
thy of his hire, where industry meets 
the highest reward and the necessaries 
and luxuries of life are of easy attain- 
ment, we strive with a might unequalled 
by the want-compelling efforts of the 
foreign worker to whom a pause from 
toil is starvation. We journey along 
the rugged road of life, without repos- 
ing by its waysides of pleasantness and 
peace. Our care-worn countenances 
and saddened looks strike the stranger 
as a curious illustration of our boasted 
happiness. The companionable Eng- 
lishman, missing among us that spirit 
of good fellowship which at home 
prompts the merry gathering and pro- 
longs the social hour, and the pleasure- 
loving Frenchman, feeling his holiday 
cheerfulness chilled by the dull mono- 
tony of our working-day life, conclude 
that “all work and no play” has suc- 
ceeded in its legitimate effect of making 
Jonathan a “ dull boy.” 

We look for a remedy to this unwise 
intensity of devotion to business, to the 
encouragement (coupled with the im- 
provement) of the theatres, to public 


concerts, the founding of galleries of 


art, the establishment of national holi- 
days, the promotion of social pleasures, 
and otherwise extending the motives 
which may urge to refined enjoyment. 
In the absence of these, the public mind 
will continue to seek, in the fanaticism 
of religion and the excitements of trade 
and polities, for that stimulus which 
serves to administer to the prevalent 
passion for mental intoxication. 
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AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


BY HORATIO GREENOUGH. 


We have heard the learned in matters 
relating to art, express the opinion that 
these United States are destined to 
form a new style of architecture. Re- 
membering that a vast population, rich 
in material and guided by the expe- 


rience, the precepts, and the models of 


the old world, is about to erect durable 
structures for every function of civilized 
life, we also cherished the hope that 
such a combination would speedily be 
formed. 

We forgot that though the country 
was young, yet the people were old, 
that as Americans we have no child- 
hood, no half fabulous, legendary 
wealth, no misty, cloud-enveloped back- 
ground. We forgot that we had not 


unity of religious belief, nor unity of 


origin; that our territory, extending 
from the white bear to the alligator, 
made our occupations dissimilar, our 
character and tastes various. We 
forgot that the Republic had leaped full 
grown and armed to the teeth from the 
brain of her parent, and that a hammer 
had been the instrument of delivery. 
We forgot that reason had been the dry 
nurse of the giant offspring, and had 
fed her from the beginning with the 
stout bread and meat of fact ; that every 
wry face the bantling ever made had 
been daguerreotyped, and all her words 
and deeds printed and labelled away in 
the pigeon-holes of official bureaux. 
Reason can dissect, but cannot origi- 
nate ; she can adopt, but cannot create ; 
she can modify, but cannot find. Give 
her but a cockboat, and she will elabo- 
rate a line of battle ship; give her but 
a beam with its wooden tooth, and she 
soon turns out the patent plough. She 
is not young, and when her friends in- 
sist upon the phenomena of youth, then 
is she least attractive. She can imi- 
tate the flush of the young cheek, but 
where is the flash of the young eye? 
She buys the teeth,—alas! she cannot 
buy the breath of childhood. The puny 
cathedral of Broadway, like an elephant 
dwindled to the size of a dog, measures 
her yearning for Gothic sublimity, 
while the roar of the Astor-house, and 


the mammoth vase of the great reser. 
voir, show how she works when she 
feels at home, and is in earnest. 

The mind of this country has never 
been seriously applied to the subject of 
building. Intently engaged in matters 
of more pressing importance, we have 
been content to receive our notion® of 
architecture as we have received the 
fashion of our garments, and the form 
of our entertainments, from Europe, 
In our eagerness to appropriate we 
have neglected to adapt, to distin. 
guish,—nay, to understand. We have 
built small Gothic temples of wood, and 
have omitted all ornament for economy, 
unmindful that size, material, and orna- 
ment are the elements of effect in that 
style of building. Captivated by the 
classic symmetry of the Athenian 
models, we have sought to bring the 
Parthenon into our streets, to make the 
temple of Theseus work in our towns, 
We have shorn them of their lateral 
colonnades, let them down from their 
dignified platform, pierced their walls 
for light, and, instead of the storied 
relief and the eloquent statue which 
enriched the frieze, and graced the 
pediment, we have made our chimney 
tops to peer over the broken profile, 
aud tell by their rising smoke of the 
traffic and desecration of the interior. 
Stull the model may be recognized, 
some of the architectural features are 
entire ; like the captive king stripped 
alike of arms and purple, and drudging 
amid the Helots of a capital, the Greek 
temple as seen among us claims pity 
for its degraded majesty, and attests 
the barbarian force which has abused 
its nature, and been blind to its quali- 
ties. 

If we trace Architecture from its 
perfection, in the days of Pericles, to 
its manifest decay in the reign of Con- 
stantine, we shall find that one of the 
surest symptoms of decline was the 
adoption of admired forms and models 
for purposes not contemplated in their 
invention. The forum became a temple, 
the tribunal became a temple, the 
theatre was turned into achureh; nay, 
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the column, that organized member, 
that subordinate part, set up for itself, 
usurped unity, and was a monument! 
The great principles of Architecture 
being once abandoned, correctness gave 
way to novelty, economy and vain- 
glory associated produced meanness 
and pretension. Sculpture, too, had 
waned. The degenerate workmen could 
no longer match the fragments they 
sought to mingle, nor copy the originals 
they only hoped to repeat. The mould- 
ering remains of better days frowned 
contempt upon such impotent efforts, 
till, in the gradual coming of darkness, 
ignorance became content, and insensi- 
bility ceased to compare. 

We s ay that the mind of this country 
has never been se riously ap »plie od to 
architecture. True it is, that the eom- 
monwealth, with that desire of public 
magnificence which has ever been a 
leading feature of democracy, has 
called from the vasty deep of the past 
the spirits of the Greek, the Roman, 
and the Gothie styles; but they would 
not come when she did call to them! 
The vast cathedral with its ever open 
portals, towering high above the courts 
of kings, inviting all men to its cool and 
fragrant twilight, where the voice of the 
organ stirs the blood, and the dim-seen 
visions of saints and martyrs bleed and 
die upon the canvass amid the echoes 


of hymning voices and the clouds of 


frankincense, thisarchitectural embody- 
ing of the divine and blessed words 
“eome tome, ve who laborand are hea vy 
laden, and I will give you rest! ’ de- 
mands a sacrifice of what we hold 
dearest. Its corner-stone must be laid 


upon the right to judge the claims of 


the church. The style of Greek archi- 
tecture as seen in the Greek temple, 
demands the aid of sculpture, insists 
upon every feature of its original or- 
ganization, loses its harmony if a note 
be dropped in the execution, and when 
so modified as to serve for a custom- 
house or a bank, departs from its origi- 
nal beauty and propriety as widely as 
the crip pled gelding of a hackney coach 
differs trom the bounding and neighing 
wild horse of the desert. Even where, 
in the fervor of our faith in shapes, we 


have sternly adhered to the dictum of 


another age, and have actually suc- 
ceeded in securing the entire exterior 
which echoes the forms of Athens, the 
pile stands a stranger among us! and 
receives a respect akin to what we 


should feel for a fellow-citizen clothed 
in the garb of Greece. It is a make- 
believe! It is not the real thing! We 
see the marble capitals; we trace the 
acanthus leaves of a celebrated model— 
incredulus odi! It is not a temple. 

The number and variety of our ex- 
periments in building show the dissa- 
tisfaction of the public taste with what 
has been hitherto achieved; the ex- 
pense at which they have been made 
proves how strong is the yearning after 
excellence; the talents and acquire- 
ments of the artists whose services 
have been engaged in them are such as 
to convince us that the fault lies in the 
system, not in the men. Is it possible 
that out of this chaos order can arise? 
that of these conflicting dialects and 
jargons a language can be born? When 
shall we have done with experiments ? 
What refuge is there from the absurdi- 
ties that have successively usurped the 
name and functions of architecture? 
= it not better to go on with consist- 

sncy and uniformity in imitation of an 
nieiibe d model than incur the disgrace 
of other failurest In answering these 
questions let us remember with humility 
that all salutary changes are the work 
of many and of time; but let. us en- 
courage experiment at the risk of 
license, rather than submit to an iron 
rule that begins by sacrificing reason, 
dignity and comfort. Let us consult 
nature, and in the assurance that she 
will disclose a mine, richer than was 
ever dreamed of by the Greeks, in art 
as well as in philosophy. Let us re- 
gard as ingratitude to the author of 
nature the despondent idleness that sits 
down while one want is unprovided for, 
one worthy object unattained. 

If, as the first step in our search 
after the great principles of construc- 
tion, we but observe the skeletons and 
skins of animals, through all the va- 
rieties of beast and bird, of fish and 
insect, are we not as fore ibly —— by 
their variety as by their beauty? There 
is no arbitrary law of proportion, no 
unbending model of form. There is 
searce a part of the animal organization 
which we do not find elongated or 
shortened, increased, diminished or 
suppressed, as the wants of the genus 
or species dictate, as their exposure or 
their work may require. The neck of 
the swan and that of the eagle, how- 
ever different in character and propor- 
tion, equally charm the eye and satisfy 
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the reason. We approve the length of 
the same member in grazing animals, 
its shortness in beasts of prey. The 
horse’s shanks are thin, and we admire 
them ; the greyhound’s chest is deep, and 
we cry, beautiful! It is neither the 
presence nor the absence of this or that 
part or shape or color that wins our 
eye in natural objects ; it is the consist- 
ency and harmony of the parts juxta- 
posed, the subordination of details to 
masses, and of masses to the whole. 
The law of adaptation is the funda- 
mental law of nature in all structure. 
So unflinchingly does she modify a type 
in accordance with a new position, that 
some philosophers have declared a va- 
riety of appearance to be the object 
aimed at; so entirely does she limit 
the modification to the demands of ne- 
cessity, that adherence to one original 
plan seems, to limited intelligence, to be 
carried to the very verge of caprice. 
The domination of arbitrary rules of 
taste has produced the very counter- 
part of the wisdom thus displayed in 
every object around us; we tie up the 
camel leopard to the rack; we shave 
the lion, and call him a dog; we strive 
to bind the unicorn with his band in the 


furrow, and to make him harrow the 


valleys after us! 
When the savage of the South Sea 
islands shapes his war club, his first 


thought is of its use. His first efforts 
pare the long shaft, and mould the 
convenient handle; then the heavier 
end takes gradually the edge that cuts, 
while it retains the weight that stuns. 
His idler hour divides its surface by 
lines and curves, or embosses it with 
figures that have pleased his eye, or 
are linked with his superstition. We 
admire its effective shape, its Etruscan- 
like quaintness, its graceful form and 
subtle outline, yet we neglect the lesson 
it might teach. If we compare the 
form of a newly invented machine with 
the perfected type of the same in- 
strument, we observe, as we trace it 
through the phases of improvement, 
how weight is shaken off where 
strength is less needed, how functions 
are made to approach without impeding 
each other, how the straight becomes 
curved, and the curve is straightened, 
till the straggling and cumbersome ma- 
chine becomes the compact, effective 
and beautiful engine. 

So instinctive is the perception of 
organic beauty in the human eye, that 
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we cannot withhold our admiration even 
from the organs of destruction. There 
is majesty in the royal paw of the lion, 
music in the motion of the brinded 
tiger; we accord our praise to the 
sword and the dagger, and shudder our 
approval of the frightful aptitude of the 
ghastly guillotine. 

Conceiving destruction to be a nor. 
mal element of the system of nature 
equally with production, we have used 
the word beauty in connection with it, 
We have no objection to exchange it 
for the word character, as indicating 
the mere adaptation of forms to fune- 
tions, and would gladly substitute the 
actual pretensions of our azchitecture 
to the former, could we hope to secure 
the latter. 

Let us now turn to a structure of 
our own, one which from its nature and 
uses commands us to reject authority, 
and we shall find the result of the manly 
use of plain good sense so like that of 
taste and genius too, as scarce to 
require a distinctive title. Observe a 
ship at sea! Mark the majestic form 
of her hull as she rushes through the 
water, observe the graceful bend of her 
body, the gentle transition from round 
to flat, the grasp of her keel, the leap 
of her bows, the symmetry and rich 
tracery of her spars and rigging, and 
those grand wind muscles, her sails! 
Behold an organization second only to 
that of an animal, obedient as the horse, 
swift as the stag, and bearing the bur- 
then of a thousand camels from pole to 
pole! What Academy of Design, what 
research of connoisseurship, what imi- 
tation of the Greeks produced this 
marvel of construction? Here is the 
result of the study of man upon the 
great deep, where Nature spake of the 
laws of building, not in the feather and 
in the flower, but in winds and waves, 
and he bent all his mind to hear and te 
obey. Could we carry into our civil 
architecture the responsibilities that 
weigh upon our ship-building, we should 
ere long have edifices as superior to 
the Parthenon for the purposes that we 
require, as the Constitution or the 
Pennsylvania is to the galley of the 
Argonauts. Could our blunders on terra- 
firma be put to the same dread test 
that those of ship-builders are, little 
would be now left to say on this sub- 
ject. : 

Instead of forcing the functions of 
every sort of building into one general 
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form, adopting an outward shape for the 
sake of the eye or of association, with- 
out reference to the inner distribution, 
jet us begin from the heart asa nucleus 
and work outward. ‘The most conve- 
nient size and arrangement of the 
rooms that are to constitute the build- 
ing being fixed, the access of the light 
that mz Ly, of the airthat must, be wanted, 
being provided for, we have the skele- 
ton of our building. Nay, we have all 
excepting the dress. ‘The connexion 
and order of parts, juxtaposed for con- 
venience, cannot fail to speak of their 
relation and uses. Asa group of idlers 
on the quay, if they grasp a rope to 
haul a vessel to the pier, are united in 
harmonious action by the cord they 
seize, as the slowly yielding mass forms 
a thorough-bass to their livelier move- 


ment, so the unflinching adaptation of 


a building to its position and use gives, 
as a sure product of that adaptation, 
character and expression. 

What a field of study would be 
opened by the adoption in civil archi- 
tecture of those laws of apportionment, 
distribution and connexion, which we 
have thus hinted at? No longer could 


the mere tyro huddle together a crowd 


of ill arranged, ill lighted and stifled 
rooms, and masking the chaos with the 
sneaking copy of a Greek facade, usurp 
the name of architect. If this ana- 
tomic connexion and proportion has 
been attained in ships, in machines, and, 
in spite of false principles, in such 
buildings as make a departure from it 
fatal, as in bridges and in scaffolding, 
why should we fear its immediate use 
in all construction? As its first result, 
the bank would have the physiognomy 
of a bank, the chureh would be recog- 
nized as such, nor would the billiard 
room and the chapel wear the same 
uniform of columns and pediment. ‘The 
African king standing in mock majesty 
with his legs and feet bare, and his 
bedy clothed in a cast coat of the 
Prince Regent, is an object whose 
ridiculous effect defies all power of face. 
Is not the Greek temple jammed in be- 
tween the brick shops of Wall street or 
Cornhill, covered with lettered signs, 
and finished by groups of money 
changers and ap ple women, a parallel 
even for his African majesty ? 

We have before us a letter in which 
Mr. Jefferson recommends the model 
of the Maison Carrée for the State 
House at Richmond. Was he aware 
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that the Maison Carrée is but a frag- 
ment, and that too of a Roman temple t 
He was. It is beautiful !—is the®answer. 
An English society erected in Hyde 
Park a cast in bronze of the colossal 
Achilles of the Quirinal, and changing 
the head, transformed it into a monu- 
ment to Wellington. But where is the 
distinction between the personal prow- 
ess, the invulnerable body, the heaven- 
shielded safety of the hero of the Iliad, 
and the complex of qualities which 
makes the modern general! ‘The statue 
is beautiful !—is the answer. If such 
reasoning is to hold, why not translate 
one of Pindar’s odes in memory of 
Washington, or set up in Carolina a 
colossal Osiris in honor of General 
Greene t 

The monuments of Egypt and of 
Greece are sublime as expressions of 
their power and their feeling. ‘The 
modern nation that appropriates them 
displays only wealth in so doing. The 
possession of means, not accompanied 
by the sense of propriety or feeling for 
the true,can do no more for a nation 
than it can do for an individual. The 
want of an illustrious ancestry may be 
compensated, fully compensated ; but 
the purloining of the coat of arms of a 
defunct family is intolerable. That 
such a monument as we have described 
should have been erected in London 
while Chantry flourished, when Flax- 
roan’s fame was cherished by the few, 
and Bailey and Behnes were already 
known, is an instructive fact. That 
the illustrator of the Greek poets, and 
of the Lord’s Prayer, should in the 
meanwhile have been preparing designs 
for George the Fourth’s silversmiths, 
is not less so. 

‘The edifices, in whose construction 
the principles of architecture are de- 
veloped, may be classed as organic, 
formed to meet the wants of their oc- 
cupants, or monumental, addressed to 
the sympathies, the faith or the taste 
of a people. These two great classes 
of buildings, embracing almost every 
variety of structure, though occasion- 
ally joined and mixed in the same edi- 
fice, have their separate rules, as they 
have a distinct abstract nature. In the 
former class, the laws of structure and 
apportionment, depending on definite 
wants, obey 2 demonstrable rule. They 
may be called machines, each individual 
of which must be formed with reference 
to the abstract type of its species. The 
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individuals of the latter class, bound by 
no other laws than those of the senti- 
ment Which inspires them, and the 
sympathies to which they are address- 
ed, occupy the positions and assume 
the forms best calculated to render 
their parent feeling. No limits can be 
put to their variety ; their size and rich- 
ness have always been proportioned to 
the means of the people who have 
erected them. 

If from what has been thus far said 
it shall have appeared that we regard 
the Greek masters as aught less than 
the true apostles of correct taste in 
building, we have been misunderstood. 
We believe firmly and fully that they 
can teach us; but let us learn prinei- 
ples, not copy shapes; let us imitate 
them like men, and not ape them like 
monkeys. Remembering what a school 
of art it was that perfected their system 
of ornament, let us rather adhere to 
that system in enriching what we in- 
vent than substitute novelty for pro- 
priety. After observing the innovations 
of the ancient Romans, and of the mo- 
dern Italian masters in this department, 
we cannot but recur to the Horatian 
precept— 

“exemplaria Greea 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna!”’ 


Toconclude. The fundamental laws 
of building found at the basis of every 
style of architecture, must be the basis 
of ours. The adaptation of the forms 
and magnitude of structures to the 
climate they are exposed te, and the 
offices for which they are intended, 
teaches us to study our own varied 
wants in these respects. The harmony 
of their ornaments with the nature that 
they embellished and the institutions 
from which they sprang, calls on us to 
do the like justice to our country, our 
government, and our faith, As a 
Christian preacher may give weight to 
truth, and add persuasion to proof, by 
studying the models of pagan writers, 
so the American builder, by a truly 
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philosophic investigation of ancient 
art, will learn of the Greeks to be 
American. 

The system of building we have 
hinted at cannot be formed in a day. 
It requires all the science of any coun. 
try to ascertain and fix the proportions 
and arrangement of the members of g 
great building, to plant it safely on the 
soil, to defend it from the elements, 
to add the grace and poetry of orna- 
ment to its frame. Each of these re. 
quisites to a good building requires a 
special study anda life-time. Whether 
we are destined soon to see so noble g 
fruit, may be doubted; but we can, at 
least, break the ground and throw in 
the seed. 

We are fully aware that many regard 
all matters of taste as matters of pure 
caprice and fashion. We are aware 
that many think our architecture 
already perfect; but we have chosen, 
during this sultry weather, to exercise 
a truly American right—the right of 
talking. ‘This privilege, thank God! 


is unquestioned,—from Miller, who, 
robbing Béranger, translates into fana 
tical prose, “ Finissons en! le monde 
est assez vieux!” to Brisbane, who 
declares that the same world has yet 


to begin, and waits a subscription of 
two hundred thousand dollars in order 
to start. Each man is free to present 
his notions on any subject. We have 
also talked, firm in the belief that the 
development of a nation’s taste in art 
depends on a thousand deep-seated in- 
fluences beyond the ken of the ignorant 
present; firm in the belief that freedom 
and knowledge will bear the fruit of 
refinement and beauty, we have yet 
dared to utter a few words of discon- 
tent, a few crude thoughts of what 
might be, and we feel the better for it. 
We promised ourselves nothing more 
than that satisfaction which Major 
Downing attributes to every man “ who 
has had his say, and then cleared out,” 
and we already perceive pleasingly 
what he felt, and what he meant by it. 










Ix our last Number, we gave a pretty 
free vent to the feelings which had 
been gradually excited by an attentive 
observation of the course of things at 
Washington,—and it has done us good. 
We regret that some of the friends of 
the very sorry régime there prevailing, 
are less sensible than they ought to be 
of the gratitude they owe, for the very 
unequivocal terms in which we ad- 
ministered to the administration some 
truths which were as wholesome as they 
may have been unpalatable. ‘They have 
quite disapproved of the severity of the 
language extorted by a most righteous 
indignation, from a pen to which neither 
such themes, nor such modes of treat- 
ing them, are very agreeable. Sidney 
Smith on some occasion remarks, that 
in the matter of cracking a certain very 
animated class of the animated creation, 
whose monosyllabic name it is not 
necessary to introduce on our page, it 
is scarcely customary to allow the 
little wretches a veto on the means 
thought proper for that process. The 
application explains itself. There are, 
however, one or two points on which 
such misapprehension of our meaning 
has been expressed by some of our 
own friends, as claims for us Another 
Last Word about ‘l'ylerism. 

We never meant, for example, to 
apply to all Democrats accepting office 
from these people, the strong expres- 
sions with which it was but just and 
proper to stigmatize a certain portion— 
embracing, undoubtedly, the greater 
number of those whose political virtue 
is thus tempted and tampered with. 
There are, of course, many who may 
have received appointments unsought, 
unexpected, and unpolluted by any 
corrupt understanding for their support 
for Mr. Tyler's pretensions as a Pre- 
sidential candidate. Such persons, 
honorably abstaining from all dissimu- 
lation as to their true sentiments, and 
from all deviation from the duties they 
impose, of course lie entirely beyond 
the range of our remarks; which 


pointed only to those whose seeking or 
acceptance of office has been accom- 
panied by any of that meretricious sale 
of their partisanship which it was right 
for us tocharacterize as it merited. None 
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but those whose conscience winged 
our words, were likely to misconstrue 
a meaning so obvious. Qui capit ille 
facit. Yor them, our regret for the 
harsh severity of censure of which 
some of them complain, confines itself 
to the fact of their having deserved it. 

Taking office under an adverse ad- 
ministration—the case discussed by 
Sir Samuel Romilly—is a very differ- 
ent thing. That may often be done 
without the slightest derogation of 
honor, when all is manly and above 
board, and especially when its duties 
afford a scope for active public useful- 
ness congenial to the views and aims 
of the individual. But this was an 
administration recently hostile, and 
still rotten at heart, straining every 
nerve to conciliate the party in whose 
ranks it has been so anxious to find 
recipients for its favors—to democratize 
itself, in the expression commonly im- 
puted to one of its own leading mem- 
bers. One of the means plied for that 
end was this form of political simony, 
this most corrupt and corrupting pros- 
titution of its official patronage. The 
cases are not likely to have been nu- 
merous in which it has bestowed its 
favors of this kind without an under- 
standing of expected reciprocation, 
which it at least has meant to be intel- 
ligible enough. Each individual must 
judge for himself how far his skirts are 
clear from the contamination of which 
we have spoken ; but can have no right 
to complain of a severe distrust of his 
purity of motive, when he is seen the 
recipient of office from an administra- 
tion acting so undisguisedly on such 
principles; while there certainly has 
been, on the part of a certain class of 
noisy Democratic politicians, a flatter- 
ing court paid to Mr. Tyler and his 
friends for the sole object of his offices, 
fully meriting even stronger language 
than any of ours. 

It has seemed to us indeed a duty, 
on the part of all the political honesty 
of the country, to bear the most em- 
phatic testimony of rebuke against this 
gross attempt, now for the first time 
witnessed, to build a Party on such a 
basis—to endeavor to buy a chance of 
renomination from an adverse party, 
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by a seceder from his own, through 
the bribery of Patronage. In Mr. Ty- 
ler’s case, its contrast with so many 
professions on that particular point, so 
strong, so sanctimonious, and at the 
same time so recent, gave to the attempt 
a character of political profligacy to 
which the only difficulty was to do 
proper justice in the force of language 
employed. For the individual, a De- 
mocrat has little or nothing to care. 
His political insignificance, as a candi- 
date, in rivalry to any of the eminent 
leaders of our own party, is utter non- 
entity. With him, too, probably, as in 
so many other cases of smaller scale, 
much of what passes for knavery is 
only folly. He has fallen into the 
hands of a miserable set, who have 
never allowed him to breathe any other 
atmosphere than one poisoned with all 
the foulness of their own flattery and 
falsehood. Mr. Tyler is freely wel- 
come to such palliation as is to be de- 
rived from this circumstance. It was 
the act, the thing, which received, as 
it so justly called for, all that is com- 
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plained of as an excessive harshness jin 
our denunciations. 

On the whole, it is perhaps scarcely 
to be regretted that this new experiment 
has been made in the working of our 
system. It has demonstrated what 
was always contended by the Demo- 
cratic press, during the disputes about 
the alleged “ Executive tyranny” in 
the old Jackson day,—that in truth that 
great power of our Presidency, of 
which our opponents then so bitterly 
complained, is purely a moral and re. 
presentative power, as the embodiment 
of the public opinion and sympathy of 
the great popular mass. Its mere 
patronage is rather a source of weak- 
than otherwise, and can never 
yield any strength, formidable to liberty, 
to a bad or weak man disposed to 
attempt a corrupt use of it. ‘There is 
but one way in which a President in 
office for a first term, can recommend 
himself to the people for a second— 
namely, to aim at it in no other way 
than by deserving it. 
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INVOCATION OF 


BY MRS. R. H. 


Fortua! forth! thou minister of pote 
t 


POET RY 


TO MUSIC, 


FAUNTLEROY. 


‘ 


it spell 


Rest not inert within thy zephyr bower ; 
Awake the murmurs of yon tuneful shel}, 


At invocation of thy ki: 


ire d Power, 


That biddeth live the poetry of thought, 
And stamps the vivid ray from Nature’s altar caught. 


A broad ! abroad ! 


O’er ocean wave that ¢ 


; 
beneath the a 


iradeti 


rch of Heaven, 


leth around the 


earth, 


Wherever beam has played or winds have strive: 


Seek thou rich strains of pathos and of mirth ; 


The incense breath of mortal ov and woe, 


And give the touching impress in melodious flow. 


Above ! 


above ! 


in fields of upper air, 


Where shine the glories of uncounted spheres, 
And Day and Night, in alternation fair, 

Their reign assert, as Twilight disappears, 
Go, search for chords will stir the human heart, 
And gain its willing homage to thy matchless art. 


Abide! abide! thy empire is with men ; 
The noble deed and lofty thought inspire, 
Yield ready fervor to the Poet’s pen, 
And touch the lip of Eloquence with fire ; 
Live on, unscathed, through Time’s exulting day, 
And deathless, ageless, hold thy magic, sovereign sway. 


New Harmony, Indiana. 
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Money continues exceedingly plentiful 
in the Atlantic cities, and with diffieulty 
finds employment even at the low rate 
of 34 to 4 percent. Notwithstanding 
the consequent desire of the banks to 
invest, we do not perceive that any 
relaxation has taken place in their 
views as to the character of paper dis- 
counted, On the contrary, the effects 
of the Bankrupt Law still upon the 
market, with the taint of insolvency 
which has run through all classes, seem 
to have enhanced the caution of the 
banks. There is, indeed, very little 
strictly business paper created to com- 
mand the facilities of the corporate 
institutions, and all other is viewed 
with suspicion. There seems, how- 
ever, 2 growing movement in the 
market, which may be attended with 
great results; it is that, in making 
large sales of staple goods, some dis- 
position is evinced to receive the notes 
of known dealers drawn to their own 
order, on which discounts are procured 
without endorsement. Should such a 
movement become general, and enforced 
by the combined influence of the leading 
merchants, a radical change must take 
place both in banking and the manner 
of doing business. It will confine every 
man’s business within his own means 
and responsibility, and separate those 
knots of mutual endorsers, which have 
been as harmful to themselves as to 
the institutions in which their business 
centres. The banks would be deprived 
of the security of two names upon one 
bill; but it frequently happens in such 
cases, that the bankruptey of one in- 
volves that of both, while, had the two 
names stood separately, on their own 
responsibility , one would have remained 
good. The moral effect would be to 
induce that unremitting watchfulness 
in ascertaining the financial standing, 
industry, and habits of their customers, 
which characterizes the Parisian bank- 
ers, and which has greatly contributed 
to the success of moneyed operations 
in France. At present, however, the 
banks have a large amount of their 
funds unemployed, and a good propor- 


tion is invested in stocks, at call. In 
making these loans, the utmost caution 
is exercised. ‘To obtain a loan of the 
banks, a sound, dividend-paying stock 
is selected, and deposited as collateral, 
with a note payable on demand, bearing 
on its face a clause expressive of the 
fact that certain stocks are pledged as 
security, (“with authority to sell the 
same on the non-performance of this 
promise, in such manner as they in 
their discretion may deem proper, 
either at public or private sale, and 
apply the proceeds hereon.”) In this 
manner, an amount of money ten per 
cent. less than the market value of the 
security pledged, is obtained at 4 to 5 
per cent. per annum. If the price of 
the security falls, the borrower is 
promptly notified, and the neglect of a 
day in making good the margin carries 
his securities under the hammer. This 
indicates the present method in which 
bank funds for the most part are em- 
ployed, and the rigid manner in which 
such laws are enforced. Banks being 
the artificial reservoirs for capital, are 
subject, as now, to repletion, when the 
regular channels through which their 
money is intended to be employed are 
choked up by the revulsions they 
themselves engender, or by the un- 
healthy action of legislative interfer- 
ence with commercial pursuits. This 
state of repletion may take place at a 
time even when many industrial em- 
ployments, on which the real prosperity 
of the whole country depends, are lan- 
guishing for want of the proper appli- 
cation of that capital. Herein is one 
of the inherent evils of the system. 

At the late session of the New York 
Legislature, a law was passed, which 
went into operation July Ist, in relation 
to the chartered banks of New York, 
abolishing the office of Bank Commis- 
sioners, and substituting quarterly pub- 
lications of the affairs of the banks, and 
also requiring the chartered banks to 
redeem all their old circulation, and 
hereafter to deposit their plates with 
the State Comptroller, from whom they 
are thenceforth to derive their circulat- 
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ing bills, registered and countersigned 
in the same manner as are the notes or 
bills under the Free Banking Law. 
This important difference exists, how- 
ever, that the free banks are required 
to deposit adequate security with the 
Comptroller before receiving their cir- 
culating bills, while the chartered banks 
obtain them without lodging any secur- 
ity. This difference producing two 
circulating mediums, which it will be 
difficult to keep in circulation together, 
is likely to create a conflict, and prove 
a check upon the movements of both ; 
in the same manner that in 1839, when 
the Free Banking act first went into 
operation, the circulation of the new 
banks rapidly drove in that of the 
Safety Fund institutions, reducing it 
from $19,000,000, January, 1839, te 
$10,000,000, January, 1840, causing 
great embarrassment to the latter, and 
breaking up the system of city redemp- 
tions of country bills as then conducted 
by the State Bank of New York. The 
publication of quarterly returns of all 
the banks will exert a restraint upon 
their movements, inasmuch as they 
must always keep their affairs in a 
condition to meet the public gaze, not 
allowing them, as heretofore, to relax 
after having made up their annual re- 
turns. The necessity of self-defence 
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calculated to exert a wholesome infly- 
ence upon banking throughout the 
Union, inasmuch as it is from New 
York, as the great commercial centre, 
that the tone is given to the whole 
country. 

This being the state of money mat- 
ters on the Atlantic border, it becomes 
evident that capital ought soon to exert 
its influence upon the vast agricultural 
wealth of the nation. There is a great 
comparative scarcity of money in the 
Western States, while they have all 
the means of commanding it. Low 
prices and abundant crops in the interior 
should be acted upon by plenteousness 
of money and cheap rates of interest 
upon the Atlantic border, filling the 
channels of circulation with actual 
money, and drawing forth in payment 
the proceeds of industry. That this 
process is now going on in some de. 
gree, is evident from the great increase 
in tolls on all the great public works. 
The business of the New York State 
canals will serve as an index to that of 
all the public works of the Union. 
There has been this year ten days of 
navigation less than last year ; that is, 
in 1842 there were seventy days of 
navigation to Ist July, and this year 
but sixty days; notwithstanding which 
the receipts of tolls and of flour and 








will lead the institutions to scrutinize wheat, at tide water, have been as 
each other's returns, and promptly to follows : 
detect any weak movements. ‘This is 
Fourth Week Total Tolls. 
in June. to July 1. Fourth Week in June Total. 
| Flour. | Wheat. Flour. | Wheat. 
bbis. bushels. | bb!s. bushels, 
1842 | 53,244.18 $593,699.83 | 30,914 19,973 413,157 | 159,641 
1843 64,644.14 | 612,896.01 | 68,273 9,104 438,598 102,335 
Increase | $11,399.96 | $19,196.18 | 37,359 25,441 | ——e 
Decrease — —-_—sWXrs10,869 57,306 
During the month, the Treasury stock to produce 5 per cent. interest. 


Department has succeeded in obtaining 
a loan of $7,000,000, at 5 per cent., 
stock redeemable in ten years, mostly 
at a premium of $101.01 per cent. 
The highest offer was for a small 
amount at $%102.375, another for 
$101.55. These offers embraced less 
than $500,000. The balance was taken 
by a combination of individuals, at the 
first-mentioned rate, which is about 
.50 more than the true value of the 


The market price of the stock is now 
24 per cent. premium, with one month’s 
interest accrued. The proceeds of this 
loan are applicable to the redemption 
of Treasury notes falling due, and noti- 
fied to be paid off on the 30th June, 
1843. These notes bore 6 per cent. 
interest, and have been held mostly 
by banking institutions. ‘The amount 
outstanding was as follows : 
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| April 1. 





Issued prior to Aug, 1842 | 8,686,104 | 
Act of August, 1842 | 3,905,554 | 
Redeemed - ~ 25,272 
Grand total outstanding '$ 11,686,387 


The payment of these notes throws 
into the hands of the banks a large 
amount of money, which must be re- 
invested, and may or may not be ap- 
plied to the new loan, which has risen 
to 2 a 3 premium in the market. 
The finances of the Federal Govern- 
ment seem to be constantly getting into 
a worse condition, as must naturally be 
the case when, in regulating the tariff, 
the object of revenue is lost sight of, in 
the desire to legislate rather for par- 


STATEMENT OF THE AMOUNT OF MEANS 


TREASURY NOTES OUTSTANDING. 
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May 1. yi. | June 1. July 1, 





8,674,984 1084 | 8,616,151 | 8,559,145 
3,017,740 3,010,740 | 3,008,940 
60,650 | 19,806 | 19,840 


—_—_—_— 


$11,632,075 $11,607,085 |$11,548,245 


ticular interests than for the welfare of 
the whole country. A letter of the 
Secretary of the ‘l'reasury, received at 
the office of the House of Representa- 
tives, in answer to certain resolutions 
of the House, passed February 23d, 
1843, gives the following statement of 
the extraordinary means used to defray 
the expenses of the Government, for 
the last six years, ending 3d Mareh, 
1543: 


USED TO DEFRAY THE EXPENSES OF THE 


GOVERNMENT OVER THE ORDINARY REVENUES OF THE GOVERNMENT, YEAR ENDING 


MARCH THIRD. 


— 


Internal Interest on 
| Revenue, &c. Public Deposits. 





1838 | 63,659 200,629 
1839 129,247 128,816 
1840 101,579 14,765 | 
1841 117,507 a 
1842 94,571 —— 
1843 99,011 —_ | 


Thus, during the last three years, un- 
der the new administration, $42,567,019 
of extraordinary means were used ; 
while in the previous three years 
$26,358,446 only were used. The 
new administration have therefore ex- 
ceeded their revenue $16,208,573 more 


| Paid from U. s.| 








and other Banks. Borrowed. Total. 
1,372,259 6,681,314 8,317,861 
4,650,853 | 9,028,495 | 13,937,411 
129,552 3,857,276 | 4,103,172 
1,940,193 7,374,339 | 9,431,939 
680,163 15,461,247 16,2 235,98 1 


32,367 | 16,767,721 | 16,899,099 
than the last, in order to fulfil their 
pledge of economy 

The natural edi of this reckless- 
ness of expense is a constant increase 
of liabilities, the comparative amount 
of which is contained in the same 
letter, as follows : 


LIABILITIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Appropriations outstanding. 
26,977,611.83 
March dth, 1843 - - 31,589,337.62 


March 4th, 1841 ‘ e 





Increase - - - - 


This result evinces anything but a 
strict observance of that economy 
which the general stagnation of trade 
makes necessary, and the low prices 
of all articles of consumption, as well 
as the suspension of Indian hostilities, 
render easy to be enforced. It is not 
to be disguised, that since the accession 
of the present administration, every 


$3 ,611,725.79 


National Debt. 
8,383,555.70 
27 "394,261. 17 


$19,012,705.43 











means has been exerted to roll up a 
large public debt. Under pretence of 
paying it, it has been increased 400 
per cent. This is one cause of the 
great derangement in trade and finan- 
cial matters which the country has 
experienced during the past few years. 
It is always the case, when, by the 
movement of the Government or that 
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of large institutions, a certain direction 
is given for a length of time to the 
capital of the country, that all old in- 
terests conform to that direction, and 
new interests are formed by it and de- 
pendent upon it. Thus, after the close 
of the old war, the debt of the Federal 
Government was, in 1796, $83,762,172 
—and that comprised all the public 
stocks in the country, as there were 
but very small State debts. The old 
United States Bank was in existence 
until 1811, and very few other stocks 
were outstanding. In all that time, 
the Federal Government paid off into 
the hands of private capitalists, in 
discharge of its debt, principal and 
interest, $142,907,991, of which 
$12,812,831 was foreign debt. There 
were no other stocks to absorb this 
money as it flowed from the Govern- 
ment, and it constantly sought and 
found legitimate employment in for- 
warding the real interests of the coun- 
try in the hands of the industrious. 
The breaking out of the war changed 


From 1791 to 1816 ~ ~ 
From 1816 to 1836 - - 


Total - - ~ ; . 


As we have stated, up to 1812 no 
new stocks were created. In all that 
time the business of the country was 
constantly receiving accessions of cap- 
ital. After 1820 this was not the case, 
because, as fast as the United States 
debt was paid off, other stocks were 
created, and no new capital was applied 
directly to industrial employments. 
The movement of banks does not assist 
in enhancing the wealth of the country. 
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this state of things; all commercial 
interests were paralyzed, and the funds 
which had been employed in those 
pursuits found employment in the re- 
newed loans of the Government, whose 
debt rose from $45,209,737 in 1812, to 
$127,334,933, in 1816. The Govern. 
ment had thus withdrawn $82,100,000 
from other employments, and devoted 
it to military uses. ‘The war did not 
last long enough to create any large 
interests dependent upen its continu. 
ance. In 1817, the old course of things 
was renewed; that is, Government 
began to throw off annually large 
amounts of money in discharge of its 
debts, to seek other employments. A 
new United States Bank was created, 
and absorbed $35,000,000 for its capi- 
tal ; but the country was in a deplorable 
condition until 1820, when the pay- 
ments on account of the public debt 
became regular, and continued until its 
extinguishment in 1835. ‘The pay- 
ments of the Government on account 
of the public debt were as follows : 


$178,995,203.03 
237 073,300.96 


$416,068,503.99 


It merely facilitates the interchange of 
that wealth after it is produced. In 
order to observe the actual progress of 
the creation of stocks, we will take the 
following table, showing the outstand- 
ing amount of three descriptions of 
stocks, at different periods. An enor- 
mous amount of capital was invested 
in the capitals of companies of various 
descriptions, which is not taken into 
the account. 


AMOUNT OF PUBLIC AND BANK STOCKS OUTSTANDING IN EACH YEAR SINCE 1820,1 
































, 
Bank Stocks. U. States Stocks. [State and City Stocks Total Stocks. 

1820 $137,110,611 | $91,015,566 {| $3,450,000 $23 1,576,177 
1825 142,031,000 {| 83,788,432 {| 12,790,728 248,610,160 
1830 145,192,268 | 48,565,406 | 26,470,417 220,228,091 
1833 168,725,687 | 8,913,100 | 55,137,000 232,775,787 
1834 200,005,944 7,900,000 | 58,240,000 265,145,944 
1835 235,250,337 | ———— {| 66,383,186 297,733,523 
1836 251,875,292 | a 85,340,000 337,215,292 
1837 290,772,091 | 2,971,166 100,000,000 393,743,257 
1838 317,636,778 | 10,082,266 174,382,868 502,101,902 
1839 327,132,512 | 2,821,555 200,900,000 520,854,067 
1840 358,442,692 5,550,000 210, 150.000 574,142,692 
1841 360,000,000 | 8,381,555 238,350,000 606,733,555 
1843 378,000,000 | 27,374.261 259, 178.533 664,552,794 
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The smallest amount of publie stocks, 
it will be observed, existed in 1835, 
when $66,483,186 of State stocks 
comprised all. In the subsequent three 
years, $108,000,000 of State stocks 
were created, of which over $40,000,- 
000 was for bank capital, and is there- 
fore also embraced under the head of 
Bank Stocks. It then appears, that 
after the final discharge of the Govern- 
ment debt in 1835, $330,000,000 of 
stocks were created, forming a constant 
drain upon the capital employed in all 
other pursuits. A large amount, in- 
deed, came from abroad. Most of these 
banks and State debts were created by 
the Southern and Western States, with 
foreign and Atlantic capital. Hence, 
in the lapse of eight years, near $400,- 
000,000 set in a constant stream from 
the Atlantic border to the interior; not 
to be applied te the stimulation of in- 
dustry, and in the hands of the mechanic 
and farmer, to enhance the real wealth 
of the country, but to build, in many 
eases, useless public works, and to be 
used in banking operations to facilitate 
trade, not productive industry. The 
immense amount of money w hich could 
be had for this purpose, tempted the 
farmer to leave his plough, and become 
speculator and trader. As long as the 
money continued to flow in that direc- 
tion, every one Was apparently pros- 
perous. ‘The country, however, became 
rapidly impoverished. There were 
more dealers than producers. There 
stood ready two merchants to do the 
business created by the industry of one 
producer. ‘The end was bankruptey, 
the delinquency of $115,000,000 of 
State stocks, the failure and liquidation 
of $80,000,000 to $90,000,000 of bank 
capital, and the passage of the Bank- 
rupt Act to expunge $350,000,000 of 
individual debts. A new direction is 
now given to capital. Instead of the 
Western States drawing money from 
the Atlantic border for loans contracted, 
or subscriptions to bank capital, or 


Bank Capital failed and in liquidation - - : 
Fifteen hundred Bankrupts, liabilities average $5000 


State Debt delinquent in Interest 


Total Delinquencies - - - 


The average of liabilities under the 
Bankrupt Act, ina State so far west, is 
large ; but it is official, and is probably 
less than that for the Union. The 
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credits to individuals, they are sending 
back the wreck of that before borrowed. 
The interest on the public debt is to 
be paid by the farmers, the remains of 
the bank capital in liquidation is return- 
ing to its owners, and the dividends on 
bankrupt estates are going to the At- 
lantic creditors. The money drawn 
from the Atlantic States by stocks and 
traders is flowing back out of the pock- 
ets of the farmers. Capital, therefore, 
accumulates on the seaboard, and will 
find employment in a new direction. 
The money which thus accumulates in 
the banks, being the realization of for- 
mer loans, and left inactive by the ma- 
turity of paper, without a corresponding 
creation of new, is the reflux of capital 
from employment in a false direction, 
as is evident from the fact, that while 
this apparent abundance exists on the 
seaboard, the industrious and agricul- 
tural sections of the country evince a 
comparative scarcity. ‘The accumula- 
tion of capital in the hands of private 
individuals, the result of successful 
enterprises, has, during the past few 
years, been exceedingly small. We 
believe there are very few industrial 
or mercantile employments that have 
more than maintained the capitals em- 
ployed in their prosecution, without 
throwing off anything to seek permanent 
investment in other channels. Certain 
it is, that in very many branches of 
business, old reserved capitals have 
been severely trenched upon to meet 
the wants of regular business, under 
the falling prices and depreciating 
values of late years. The continued 
fall of prices has uniformly, until the 
present year, swept away anticipated 
profits. The extent to which capital 
has been annihilated can be judged of 
by the operations of the Bankrupt Act. 
The state of Illinois, with a population 
of 476,000 inhabitants, and one of the 
most fertile states of the Union, exhibits 
the following results : 


$5,423,185 
7,500,000 
- ° - - 18,836,739 


$31,759,924 


stoppage of the banks and of the state 
dividends deprives the capitalists of an 
income of $2,230,000 per annum. All 
the states have not been delinquent in 
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their debts; but the amount of capital 
which has perished will average larger 
in other states than in Illinois. Events 
such as these have greatly reduced not 
only the general means of holding 
stocks for permanent investment, but 
have diminished the capital really ne- 
cessary for the prosecution of industry ; 
and it is by no means certain that, 
when the capital now seeking invest- 
ment at low rates of interest, and 
raising the prices of the best stocks, 
shall have become fairly active and 
healthfully employed, anything like 
the present average rates of stocks 
can be maintained, until capital has 
recovered itself. It is true, that the 
lowest points of depression have been 
apparently reached. ‘The real wealth 
of the country is extremely abundant, 
and an upward movement is already 
commenced. We believe that, as a 
general thing, all investments made in 
western produce during the past spring 
have yielded profitable returns, and 
that business in that direction is rapidly 
improving. This forms the ground- 
work of the national prosperity. With 
arise in agricultural products, all the 
springs of national industry are put in 
motion, and the accumulation of capital 
recommences, and rapidly progresses. 
Unfortunately, the untoward legislation 
of the last Congress has wonderfully 
retarded the progress of improvement, 
by hampering the outlet for produce. 
One of the worst effects of the paper 
mania, which yet overshadows the 
country, is the innumerable mortgages 
upon their lands, which the cultivators 
of the soil were induced to execute. 
Those mortgages doubled in value 
when prices fell. In 1837,. twenty 
barrels of flour would pay a mortgage 
of $200; in 1840, the same mortgage 
required forty barrels; and thirty-two 
barrels will now discharge it. Had 
not foreign sales of produce been in- 
terdicted by the tariff of the 27th 
Congress, twenty-five barrels would 
probably now have sufficed for the same 
payment. As it is, the reduced tariffs 
of England have much enlarged the 
markets there for western produce, 


and that trade promises to become very 
important. As the prices rise, mort. 
gages become more easily paid, taxes 
are cheerfully discharged, trade reviy es, 
and capital accumulates, This process 
has now commenced; and with its 
progress, should the public debts be 
confined within their present limits, 
outstanding stocks will eventually re. 
cover their values, and be sustained at 
par. During the coming year, how- 
ever, a great change is to be expected 
in financial and commercial affairs as 
influenced by the movement of the 
Government. When the now dominant 
party came into power, the expendi- 
tures of Government were brought 
within a narrow compass, and the 
revenues under the supposed settled 
policy of the Government fully adequate 
to meet them and discharge the small 
debt then due. In grasping the reins 
of government, the rallying ery of 
“change” was effectually carried out, 
Without inquiring into the expediency 
of any existing regulations, a “ change” 
was speedily effected. For economy, 
was substituted increased expenses, 
For the orderly Sub-Treasury, chanee 
and confusion. For frugal revenue, 
laws, and ample means, according to 
the great national compromise, a pro- 
hibitory tariff, and its appendage, a 
bankrupt treasury. For high national 
credit, the rejected supplications of a 
travelling loan-agent in the foreign 
market. For a progressive liquidation 
of debt, a rapid increase of it. Dis- 
order followed disorder, until the party, 
falling to pieces, leaves an inefficient 
executive ; without permanent commer- 
cial policy ; with no financial system ; 
with a deficient revenue and an increas- 
ing debt, of which $5,668,000 falls due 
in January, 1844; and without the con- 
fidence of the people, or the support, 
scarcely, of the executive patronage, 
it is to encounter the stern inquisition 
of a Democratic Congress. This is a 
position of affairs which makes further 
“change” inevitable ; and its influence 
upon national prosperity will be pro- 
portionate to the speed and promptitude 
with which it is effected. 
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Illustrations of the Croton Aqueduct. By 
F. B. Tower, of the Engineer Depart- 
ment. New York and London: Wiley 
& Putnam. 1843. 4to. pp. 152. 

A Memoir of the Construction, Cost, and 
Capacity of the Croton Aqueduct, com- 
piled from Official Documents ; together 
with an account of the Civic Celebration 
of the 14th of October, 1842, on occasion 
of the Completion of the Great Work : 
preceded by a Preliminary Essay on 
Ancient and Modern Aqueducts. By 
Cuartes Kinc. New York: Printed 
by Charles King. 1843. 4to. pp. 
308. 


We have here two elegant volumes, 
appearing simultaneously, on the noble 
work to which both in their title-pages 
refer—the one, (that by Mr. Tower), as 
the private enterprise of its author; the 
other, under the auspices and at the cost 
of the city whose recent noble achieve- 
ment it is designed to illustrate. No in- 
dividual could have been selected, better 
competent for a duty of that character, 
than the accomplished and intelligent 
gentlemen to whom, by a unanimous vote, 
it was entrusted by the committee of the 
Common Council charged with the busi- 
ness of the grand civic celebration of last 
October, in honor of the completion of the 
Aqueduct. We willingly score off from 
Mr. King’s account several items of his 
political sins, in his editorial capacity, in 
consideration of the very creditable man- 
ner in which, under all the pressure of 
the labors incident to that capacity, he 
has performed the public service whose 
fruits are here before us. His Pre- 
liminary Essay on ancient and modern 
aqueducts, and other hydraulic contri- 
vances, with a notice of the various 
water-works that have been constructed 
in other cities of the Union—miniature 
as they all are in contrast with the mag- 
nificent work of New York—is an inter- 
esting and well-compiled epitome of 
knowledge on the subject, to which all 
accessible sources have been made to 
contribute. The history of the enterprise 
is given in minute detail—more minute, 
indeed, than is likely to interest the 
general reader, though doubtless appro- 
priate to the design of the work committed 
to his hands. In the account of the cele- 
bration, we must remark, that the litera- 
ture of the age would not have suffered 
inconsolable loss, if some of the “ docu- 


ments” there displayed in such imposing 
typography had been omitted. However, 
we suppose it was all officially proper and 
necessary. 

Mr. Tower’s volume possesses the ad- 
vantage, which must of course recommend 
it more to the general public patronage, 
that it is embellished with a large number 
of beautiful views of the most remarkable 
portions of the work, drawn by the author, 
(himself one of the engineers employed in 
the construction of the work), and finely 
engraved by Gimbrede and Bennett. He 
has in this respect, as well as in the 
general typography of the whole volume, 
exhibited a liberal disregard of those eco- 
nomical restrictions of which Mr. King 
hints a just complaint against the public 
authorities; and we hope he will not fail 
to receive that remuneration to which he 
has so well entitled himself. The plates 
are numerous and excellent, and serve to 
fix on the eye that image of the views they 
represent, which no mere verbal descrip- 
tion can make visible to it. The account 
given of the history and construction of 
the work is succinet and clear, and is also 
preceded by a notice of other aqueducts, 
ancient and modern, similar to that of 
Mr. King, and drawn from the same 
sources, though somewhat less extensive. 
We purpose recurring, on another occa- 
sion, to this interesting subject. 





Physiology Vindicated, in a Critique 
on Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. By 
CHARLES CALDWELL, M.D. Svo. pp. 
110, 


The dazzling impressions produced by 
the first appearance of Liebig’s Animal 
Chemistry are now gradually giving way 
to ‘‘ sober second thoughts.” In England, 
France, and our own country, the writings 
of the German professor have recently un- 
dergone the most strict and severe ordeal ; 
and among these critiques, that of Pro- 
fessor Caldwell holds a prominent place. 
Professor C., by the way, is a powerful 
writer, his productions being always 
characterized by beauty of diction and 
profundity of thought. 

Believing that the celebrated Profes- 
sor of Giessen, with his hosts of pro- 
pagandists both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, metamorphoses man, with all his 
attributes, corporeal and mental, into a 
mere chemical product, Prof. C. deems 
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himself called upon, as a teacher of med- 
icine, to stand forth as the champion of 
the philosophy of life, against this new and 
formidable foe. Professor Liebig, it is 
true, declares his belief in the superin- 
tendence of vital laws; but at the same 
time, his whole theory indicates a deter- 
mination, on the part of Chemistry, to 
usurp dominion over the whole philoso- 
phy of living organized matter. That 
Liebig’s hypothesis of vital temperature 
is exclusively chemical, regarding it as 
the result of combustion, and thus denying 
to vitality all the shadow of agency in its 
production, would appear from the follow- 
ing extracts :—‘‘In the animal body,” he 
says, ‘the food is the fuel; and witha 
proper supply of oxygen, we obtain the 
heat given out during oxidation or com- 
bustion.”” Again:—* The animal body 
acts, in this respect, as a furnace, which 
we supply with /uel.”—* Chemical action 
is amply sufficient to explain all the phe- 
nomena.” —* There exists not, in the ani- 
mal body, any other known source of heat, 
besides the mutual chemical action be- 
tween the elements of the food and the 
oxygen of the air.””. These extracts most 
assuredly fix upon the German Professor, 
a chemical hypothesis to the exclusion of 
all vital laws, as regards the production 
of animal temperature; and it is to an 
examination of Liebig’s peculiar theory, 
in this respect, that the greater portion of 
the “ critique” is devoted. As it would 
be foreign to the character of our journal, 
to enter into a detail of this question, it 
will suffice to express our decided convic- 
tion, that, so far as regards the production 
of vital temperature, the multiplicity of 
facts and arguments adduced by Professor 
Caldwell are wholly irreconcilable with 
every chemical hypothesis. That Prof. 
Liebig looks quite too much upon the ani- 
mal organism as a mere machine, subject 
to the same laws that govern inorganic 
matter, has been successfully demonstrat- 
ed by Prof. Caldwell. 

We are aware that in thus coinciding 
with the views of our author, many of our 
readers will be taken by surprise; but it 
has now, we think, been satisfactorily de- 
termined that Professor Liebig, high as 
are his order of intellect and his just 
rank in science, yet, as regards physiolo- 
gy and pathology, often makes the most 
hasty and unaccountable generalizations, 
jumping at new and startling conclusions, 
long before he has determined the univer- 
sality of his facts. Asa chemist, how- 
ever, the Professor of Giessen has no su- 
perior; but high as his name must ever 
rank in Organic Chemistry, he will one 
day regret that before giving this work to 
the world, he did not test his generaliza- 
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tions by the infallible touchstone of time, 
reflection, and experience, 


Clontarf ; or the Field of the Green Ban. 
ner: an Historical Romance, and other 
Poems. By J. AuGusrus Suea. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broad- 
way. 1843. 12mo., pp. 156. 


Mr. Shea’s poem has already elicited 
from the press generally a favorable yer. 
dict, to which we take pleasure in adding 
our concurrence. Without claiming for 
it that sustained uniformity of merit 
which a longer period of elaboration 
might have secured, it contains not a few 
passages of fervor, force and beauty—cha- 
racteristic of the nationality of its subject 
and author. The warmth of patriotism 
which glows over its pages will alone suffice 
to commend it to the heart of every Irish 
reader, independently of its just claims on 
his taste. We should have been the bet. 
ter pleased if its modest and worthy an. 
thor had been less chary in the number of 
minor fugitive pieces which he has added 
to the large one giving name to the yol- 
ume. The noble lines to the Ocean, be- 
ginning, “ Likeness of Heaven!” &e., 
which have long been floating anony- 
mously over the surface of the newspaper 
press, are here identified in their author. 
ship. We only regret that our present 
limits forbid the quotation of them entire, 
The following are the concluding stanzas: 

“ But thou art almighty— 
Eternal—sublime— 

Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin-brother of Time ! 

Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow; 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Sull chainless art thou! 


“But when thy deep surges 
No longer shall roll, 

And the firmament’s length 
Is drawn out like a scroll, 

Then—then shall the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 

Be more mighty, more lasting, 
More chainicss than thou.” 


Travels in Egypt, Arabia Petrea, and the 
Holy Land, By Rev. Srepnen OL, 
D. D., President of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1843. 


These volumes of a distinguished min- 
ister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
supply an important deficiency in the 
records of our modern knowledge of the 
East. Mr. Stephens, by his charming 
* Incidents,” threw the interest of romance 
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around the relation of what would other- 
wise have been a mere narrative of ordi- 
pary adventures and common-place travel. 
His ready sagacity in selecting whatever 
was original and striking, and his graphic 
and humorous powers of description, kin- 
dled a vivid curiosity in the public mind 
as to everything connected with the pres- 
ent condition of the Oriental nations. 
Mr. Stephens’s books, however, were only 
designed to be superficial and popular. 
It was left for the eminent biblical seho- 
jar, and profound linguist and theologian, 
Dr. Robinson, to throw the light of a vast 
erudition over the obscure monuments of 
an ancient ciwilisation that lie half-buried 
in the desert. His researches omitted no- 
thing that the student could desire, and 
contributed no Jess to the literary fame of 
America than to the reputation for learn- 
ing of the accomplished author. Yet there 
was a sphere of observation in the East, 
which neither the works of Mr. Stephens 
nor of Dr. Robinson have reached, and 
which seems to have been very seasonably 
hit upon, by the writer of the entertaining 
and instructive pages befure us. He has 
less liveliness and fancy than Mr. Ste- 
phens, but is seemingly more minute and 
exact in his details; he presents fewer 
philological and antiquarian pretensions 
than Dr. Robinson, but is more familiar, 
and better adapted to the every-day 
reader. 

Dr. Olin quitted this country in 1839, 
inthe pursuit of health. It was not at 
first his intention to prepare a book of 
travels, but the materials soon uncon- 
sciously collected in the form of a diary, 
finally suggested the idea of publication. 
What he has given us, therefore, is pretty 
much as it was written down on the spot 
towhich itrelates. There is consequently 
afreshness and life about the narrative 
whieh are highly pleasing. We cannot 
say that he has furnished us much new 
information, but he has certainly given 
vividness and strength to many old im- 
pressions. ‘The great value of his book, 
as a book of travels, is that he writes like 
aman of truth. It is impossible for the 
reader to get any other impression than 
that of the perfect truthfulness of the 
narrator. We feel—what is so important 
with travellers, but what they are pro- 
verbial for neglecting—that every state- 
ment may be relied upon with the utmost 
confidence. 

We could wish that we had room fur a 
few extracts, and can do no better in the 
absence of these, than to refer our readers 
to the work itself. It is well worth a 
perusal, 


New Books of the Month. 
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Marmaduke Wyvil ; or the Maid’s Revenge, 
an Historical Romance. By Henry 
WiixiiaAmM Hereert, author of “ The 
Brothers,” ‘“* Cromwell,” &c &c. New 
York: J. Winchester, New World 
Press. 1843. 8vo, pp. 218. 


Mr. Herbert, in his own proper field, 
that of the romance of by-gone days,—is 
one of the most vigorous and beautiful 
writers we now have; and were it not 
that the public taste is now pretty well 
satiated with this class of novels, we have 
no doubt that he could readily command a 
popularity little inferior to that of James. 
Indeed, “ Marmaduke Wyvil” will com- 
pare advantageously with any that the 
latter has ever written. It is a Cavalier 
and Puritan story, the scene being partly 
laid in France, and in addition to the pri- 
vate dramatis persone of the plot, many 
historical characters are introduced and 
treated with fine spirit and graphic skill. 





The Poetry of Life. By Mrs. Exuis, au- 
thor of “ Wives of England,” &c. 
Author’s edition, complete in one vol- 
ume. New York; J. & H. G, Langley, 
57 Chatham-street. 1843. 8vo. pp. 184. 


Popular as have been all her subse- 
quent writings, Mrs. Ellis has written 
nothing better than this the first produc- 
tion which, as Miss Stickney, laid the 
foundation of her literary reputation, It 
was the first cream of her mind, before 
she had regularly taken to book-making 
as a branch of manufacturing industry, 
and is truly a charming production. It 
was originally published, we believe, in 
1825, and has long been out of print, so 
that it comes before the public, if not with 
all the freshness of novelty, yet quite 
‘as good as new.’ Issued in the 
neat and cheap form in which the Lang- 
leys are publishing the whole series of 
her works, it will doubtless have a circu- 
lation unsurpassed by any of the enormous 
editions of her other writings which we 
understand they have recently sold. 


Scenes in Indian Life : a series of original 
designs portraying events in the life of an 
Indian Chief. Drawn and etched on 
stone, by Fenix O. C. Dartey. To 
which is added, in illustration, the 
Death of the War Eagle; a Tale, with 
copious Notes. Philadelphia: pub- 
lished by J. R. Colman, No. 2032 
Chestnut-street. : 


This is a publication of a novel but 
very interestingcharacter. It is inquarto 
form, and is founded on the model of 
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Retzsch’s well-known Illustrations, The 
plates are in the same style of outline 
etching, and are in general both designed 
and exccuted with admirable spirit. The 
hunting the Bison, and the scene of the 
finding the dead body of the Chief, are not 
indeed unworthy of Retzsch’s own pencil ; 
and, had they been issued to the world 
under his name, would have been received 
as well sustaining its great reputation. 
The accompanying tale is of course only 
intended as the string for the pearls. Pre- 
ferring to read the story in the more vivid 
version contained on the face of the plates 
themselves, we have not d ne more than 
bestow a cursory glance on its Notes, 
which appear to embody much instructive 
information about Indian life and manners. 
Altogether the work richly deserves a 
general patronage. It is to be completed 
in five parts, with three plates in each, for 
the very low price of a dollar—the price 
of the single number being twenty-five 
cents. It can be procured from most of 
the booksellers and periodical agents, 


New Books of the Month. 
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Facts and Arguments on the Transmission 
of Intellectual and Moral Qualities from 
Parents to Offspring. New York: Wi. 
ley & Putnam. 1848. 12mo. pp. 194, 


The author of this little volume—g 
lady, by the way—has for many years de. 
voted a particular attention to the subject 
indicated by its title ; under the conviction 
that there is no mode in which sie could 
better perform her part of the universal 
duty of doing some good to our kind and 
age, than by awakening the attention of 
parents to the important truths which she 
here discusses, with certainly a most 
scientific plainness. Insisting very justly 
that the formation of the character and 
probable destiny of the child begins long 
before its own appearance to the light, 
she urges with much force the responsi- 
bilities thus peculiarly incident to the 
sacred and beautiful relation of the 
mother, Though she advances nothing 
novel on the subject, she has collected a 
great number of the cases known to his. 
tory, of the evident influence of remarka- 
ble mothers in impressing on their off- 
spring the stamp of intellectual greatness 
or moral excellence. 





NOTE. 


The story by Hawthorne in our present Number originally appeared in an 
annual some thirteen or fourteen years ago. Being published anonymously, and in- 
deed before the name of the author had risen to distinction, it of course shared the 
fate of the * annual” literature, perishing like the snows of the same year and season. 
As it was not included in his subsequent collection, in those exquisite volumes of 
 Twice-Told Tales,” though fully worthy of a pace there, it has been thus resusci- 
tated, with the author’s permission, as being in truth not Jess new and original, as one 
of his acknowledged writings, than if now for the first time stamped in print. Dis- 
appointed in receiving our usual contribution from the same diamond-tipped 
pen, we were unwilling to deprive our readers of their wonted pleasure of seeing his 
name in our table of contents. 
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The literary on dits of the month are, as 
usual at this period, few and unimport- 
ant; the several publishing houses have 
indeed some works now ready, but 
their publication is deferred. Charles 
Wells has in press a beautiful Annual 
for 1814, with sixteen fine steel engrav- 
ings, it is called ** The Winter Green, a 
Perennial Gift for 1844,” edited by 
John Keese. It will be a beautiful 
melange of Prose and Poetry, and will 
embrace the names of our most distin- 
guished writers. 

« Froissart’s Chronicles,’ to be completed 
in eight numbers, have just been com- 
menced in an elegant style, with en- 
gravings, at the New World office. No 
recommendation is needed for a work of 
such standard merit. 

The cheap publication mania has reached 
“down east,” and the Boston publish- 
ers are going into the business at once. 
The admirable translation of “ La Fon- 
taine’s Fables,” translated from the 
French by Elizur Wright, jr., has just 
been issued by Messrs, Tappan & Den- 
net, in beautiful style, for 50 cents, in 
2 vols 18mo., with 50 cuts by Hartwell, 
from the original designs by Grandville. 
Sixth edition.  Rockwell’s Foreign 
Travel and Life at Sea.” A new edi- 
tion of * Fowle’s Dialogues and Dis- 
cussions for Schools and Academies,” 
which has become one of the most 
popular school books of the day. Also, 
“Universalism Examined, Renounced 
and Exposed,” by Matthew Hale Smith, 
is having an unprecedented sale. The 
fifth edition is just out. 

Dr. Sweetser’s very ingenious and inter- 
esting work on the reciprocal influence 
of the intellect and passions, entitled 
* Mental Hygiene,” is attracting very 
general attention in the scientific world; 
and we hope the reading public at large 
will not be indifferent to the value of so 
admirable an elucidation of asubtle and 
important subject. (Langleys, publish- 
ers). The same firm have recently 
published a fine edition of Dr. Thom- 
son’s **Conspectus of the Pharmaco- 
peias.” This celebrated and valuable 
Manual for the Physician and Student, 
incorporates an immense amount of 
new and important matter, comprising 
the New Remedies of Pereira and all 
other recent accredited writers in Ma- 


teria Medica. The American edition 
has been endorsed by the most flattering 
opinions of the leading members of the 
Faculty in this city as well as else- 
where. Our worthy publishers have 
also issued the first Number of their 
“ New York Journal of Medicine and the 
Collateral Sciences.” The judicious 
and skilful Editor (Dr. Forry) has pre- 
sented his professional brethren with an 
able and most acceptable work; and 
were we to venture an opinion from the 
specimen before us, we should bespeak 
for this Journal a high rank among 
works of its class. 


Lea & Blanchard will issue, in the course 


of the present month, a new romance 
by Cooper, to be styled “ Wyandotte, 
or the Hutted Knoll,” also the poems 
of Samuel Rogers, with the splendid 
English embellishments. The “ Atta- 
ché,” by Sam Slick. The works of Sir 
Astley Cooper, with plates, and several 
new medical works,of which we have not 
space to speak in our present number. 


Tower’s beautiful “ Memoir of the Croton 


Aqueduct” is selling well. We do not 
see how it can fail of success, it is so 
beautifully embellished. The indefati- 
gable author has expended a large 
amount of money and labor on this 
production, and it will remain a monu- 
ment of his skill and enterprise for 
many a distant day. 


The Appletons are preparing a second 


series of their “ Miniature Library ;” 
also, a new volume of “ The Rose,” for 
1844, Dr. Pusey’s celebrated Sermon, 
which caused his suspension from the 
priestly office, is published by this firm. 
It occupied twenty-one dense columns 
of the London Times. 


The Harpers will shortly publish the first 


number of their “ Illustrated Bible;” a 
new volume of Albert Barnes’s “ Notes 
on Hebrews;” Dr. Bangs’s “ Life of 
Arminius;” Prescott’s ‘Conquest of 
Mexico,” 3 vols., 8vo., and Choules’s 
edition of Neale’s “ History of the Pu- 
ritans,” &c. 


Carey & Hart announce the following :— 


** Chemical Science, with its numerous 
and important applications to Medical 
Science, Agriculture, the Arts, and 
Manufactures.” By James C. Booth. 
To be completed in twenty numbers, at 
twenty-five cents each.—‘ The Gift, 
for 1844,” with superb engravings from 
original paintings, by Sully, Inman, 
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Huntingdon, Cheney, Mount, and Page. 
«The Literary Souvenir,” beautifully 
illustrated with plates, from pictures 
by Sully, Chalon, &c., splendidly bound 
in Turkey morocco.—* The Complete 
Poctical Works of Thomas Moore, 
Esq.,” in one pocket volume, with 
beautifully engraved portrait and title. 
* The French and English, and English 





and French Dictionary, on the basis of 


Flemming and Tibbin,” in one volume, 
royal 8vo., of upwards of twelve hun- 
dred pages. 

Our publishers (the Langleys) announce 
for early publication the following 
medical works; ** Clark on Diseases 
of Females,” with additions and notes 
by Dr. Delafield. ‘“ Valpeau’s New 
Elements of Operative Surgery,” ac- 
companied with an Atlas, in 4to, of 22 
plates. This new translation will in- 
clude copious notes by Dr. Mott, and 
will be accompanied with nearly 200 
wood cuts intercalated with the text. A 
new work by F. C. Stewart, M.D., on 
the “ Hospitals and Surgeons of Paris.” 
Also “Observations on Obstetric Aus- 
cultation,” by Dr. E. Kennedy, M.D. 
Dr. Copland’s “ Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine,” in monthly parts, and Dr. 
Pereira’s new work on “ Food and 
Diet,” edited by Dr. Lee, which last, 
however, is now ready. 


ENGLISH. 


The first item of news that reaches us 
from the literary emporium of the old 
world is, the unwelcome announcement 
of the demise of that prince of publish- 
ers, John Murray. His distinguished 
career would supply materials for a 
biography that could not fail to prove 
interesting. He was possessed of great 
critical acumen, combined with an al- 
most prodigal liberality to authors, which 
secured him the friendship of the great- 
est men of the age. His establishment 


will be continued under the auspices of 
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his son, who has already entered the 
lists of authorship with surprising suc. 
cess—his popular “ Hund-books Sor 
Tourists” to all parts of Europe, par 
exemple. Among the new books just 
ready, we notice the following ;— 
“Change for American Notes”—quere, 
is not the writer Geo. P. Putnam, the 
bookseller ? Mrs. Ellis has still another 
new book in preparation—“ The Mo. 
thers of England’’—by the way, we ob. 
serve the London publishers are issuing 
an illustrated edition of her popular 
works in numbers. A new work by 
the author of Sam Slick is announced 
by Bentley, entitled “The Attaché” 
The Sidney Correspondence is to be 
completed by the two new volumes, 
Also Memoirs of George Selwyn and his 
Contemporaries, in 2 vols., are nearly 
ready. Circassian Chief,” a romance 
of Russia, and “ The Busy Body,” a 
novel. “Hampton Court,” by Lloyd, 
and “ Windsor Castle,” with plates, by 
Ainsworth, which is now completed, 
are the principal new works of fiction, 
Lord Brougham’s 2d vol. of “ Political 
Philosophy,” is out; also “A Steam 
Voyave onthe Moselle,” and “ Rhine,” 
by Quin; and, moreover, we notice a 


Javorable reception given to Herbert’s 


novel, * Marmaduke Wyvil,” which 
presents a singular set-off to the rumors 
this side the water, that it is a work 
abundantly plagiaristic! Lady Bles- 
sington’s new novel is to be called 
**Meredith,”’ and is said to be just ready; 
also “ Personal Observations on Sindh,” 
the Marquis de Custine’s new work on 
Russia, and a translation from the Ice- 
landic of Snorro Sturleson, by Laing, 
entitled * The Chronicles of the Kings 
of Norway,” &c. 


Coryricut.—A deputation of booksel- 


Jers and literary men waited on M. 
Guizot :ecently, respecting the adoption 
of some plan for the suppression of 
piracy ; they recommend the recogniz- 
ing of a copyright in France of all 
works published by foreigners in their 
respective countries. 
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